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Two-vcar courses, whether degrees good thing. Probably it has bejh courses in high, r c 
or diplomas, are inevitably going lo positive and negative aspects. The leave surplus VJ . 

become a much more active item on intensity of the honours degree is vested in profMina wmsts in 
the agenda of higher education in the necessary to maintain its. academic career In this way two birds urn d 
1980s. The proposal for more two- credibility in the face of rival forms be killed wtth one sl< »nj. , s, J l Jjy*”}? 
year courses in polytechnics and of higher education that incorporate the Robbins-style demands for lily.il 
other non-university colleges made graduate study. Yet this intensity can courses through the initial two-year 
last autumn, which has already been be forbidding, especially perhaps to courses and the rival demands for 
twice to the committee of the mature students. Similarly the British professional relevance through llu 
National Advisory Body and was dis- honours degree is shorter than its process of continuing education, lie 
cussed by the board on Tuesday, rivals but it is very staff-intenstve. drawbacks are I hut this might lead im 
may make only sticky progress in its But, whatever view is taken of the the altenuntion of the genera! higher 
present form. 'But the Sociul Demo- balance of advantage and disadvan- education that is already provided, 
crude Party is also enthusiastic about tage, its peculiar quality must be a although in a disguised form, in 
two-veur degrees, in universities as starting point for any discussion of many humanities, social science, and 
well,’ ami the same proposal is likely the wider applicability of two-year even science degrees, and that enthu- 
l« be made in the final report of the courses. siastic instrumentalists demand both 
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i“Sncit>ltn'\ undents would now ■ 
vole .S'/)/’" - research finding, 
THUS January 7. • 

j 

Morning Richard. L 

Ah, Murtin. Then* you are. Good * 
vacation? ■ 

Hardly noticed it. No sooner 
home Ilian there's all that Christ- I 
mas business and as soon as , 


Levcrhulmc programme ot study into Perhaps too much emphasis has more relevant initial higher educa- a! 

l lie future of higher education. So, been placed on the immobility of the tion and more functional mid-career y° u V{ - fej 1 U1 v l . , p 

although it would he going too far to honours degree, ft comes in many courses. back to the grinusu. ni . 

say the idea of more two-year forms, and noth the Open University xhe fourth is that by encouraging Exactly. Anyway, now s tne new 

courses bus finally arrived, interest in and some of the polytechnics have more two-year courses it might be course going? 

such a development will certainly not demonstrated the flexibility of the possible to secure the development Oil you mean the new one I ve 


second years - 


go away. form. Nor is its domination quite as of community colleges on the Antcr- put on fur the second years - 

The reasons for this are many, complete as commonly supposed. ican pattern so vastly extending both Capitalism in Crisis? 

The tightening of access to higher The honours degree, of course, is the 1xope and thc accessibility of Vcs Good bunch of students? 

education has naturally provoked the entirely an undergraduate phe- higher e j ucat ion. Thc colleges of n«u‘ i..«» had Of course these are 

question of whether it is still nomenon, and as the boundaries be- higher education are sometimes , , ' \Wve onlv iust 

appropriate to push the majonty of tween postgraduate and continuing arbitrarily selected to fill this role, about 

students through three (or four) year education become more permeable aJthought the closest British institu 

honours degrees, whicli arc both ex- this limitation will become more im- t j on t0 t h e American community col 


students through three (or four) year 
honours degrees, whicli arc both ex* 


early days. We’ve only just 
started on basic questions about 
the stale as an arm of the capital- 
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pensive because they are intensive portant. Ordinary degrees still exist j ege j s t ^ e j oca | f ur ther education ist class. 

and offer no real safety net to those (one in every five degrees awarded co ^ ege j n ony case it j s doubtful You’re going straight Into 

who fail. The domination of thc hon- in universities, more in polytechnics whether such formal stratification Pnulunl/ns front day tine, then? 

ours degree is also questioned by and colics). Sub-degree cpurscs still WO uld work well in Brilnin, and it is , ' ... . n , 

those who would like to encourage flourish in the non-university sector. evcn n , orc doubtful whether thc en- Yes, more or less. Allnougn 01 
the development of more general Would it make sense as the couragemcm Q f ne w and unfamiliar course we'll be coming back lo 
courses. The new enthusiasm for National Advisory Body paper courses is thc best lever for such the oetlv-hoiirgeoixie alliance- : 

continuing education leads some to argued in the autumn and as the chanRe wiih-wnrk'iiu.-tlass argument 

the conclusion that too much emph- SDP urged this week, to shift the ™ ge ' f . . . . * Wl *? !£.£ r ^ncets of daw 

asis is placed on initial higher cduca- balance away from a system of high- None °f these drawbacks, of when Wc l.Kkk u P ,-s*. 

lion leaving only vestigial resources er education offering a diversity of course, means that the ense for more conflict laid* in the .. . 
for mid-carcer courses. courses but still dominated by the two-year courses should not be con- So you re covering contradlaorj : 

Yet most of these are arguments three-year honours degree towards a sidered most carefully. Out they do clnss locutions? . 

for the modification of the traditional system with similar diversity but suggest Hint it may be wrong to place r)u|y to the extent of considering 

pattern of honours degrees rather dominated presumably bv a iwo-vear l,,l > much lempliasis on mein ius a n,e m-nornl thesis about the mid- . 

ihnn f i OLgtLu iiipiu iufl Tht re l^i-dnnccr of jump- ^ rtf cnpitalisin. . 

of two-year courses, which if it ever four arguments in favour of attemp- ,n S ^9™ thc kettle of honours do- ‘.7. -.if., g0 od 

became a similar orthodoxy might be ting such a shift. The first is that g rees into tl»e fire of two-year diplo- t,,ut cel ,Mln, y num “ 

equally oppressive. One does not shorter courses would allow more mas - 3* « also important to recognize sense. ■ 

need to be a conservative to accept students to be enrolled because fas- the importance of thc context in Where tire you up to m ; 

that honours degrees, like student ter through-put could be acliieved. which any discussion of l wo -year Contemporary Marxist Thong® j 

grants perhaps, occupy a particularly But this would only happen if the courses lakes place. Just as the lion- course? ; 

sensitive and influential place in Brit- present high entry standards were . 0UTS degree has its own "hidden (>|, we ’ rt . iitizging nlong. Qul 1 * 8 

ish higher education, especially in maintained and successful graduates/ agenda" which includes many of the Sl ,^| 0 u lust week on 

universities. They amount to much diplomates were positively cncour- most stubbornly hckl assumptions ih ' . ’ ' ..p >1.., suD crst rue- 

more than the conventional, or even aged to call it a day after two years. ahout f hc purposes of undergraduate uiuununiy r 

convenient, arrangement of under- Die second is that two-year education, so two-year courses in- VJ r< '\ . . 

graduate eduention. Rather they etn- courses, especially if the normal en- evltably have their own "hidden * * , ! | l s promising. ... 

body important and for many elo- try requirements were lower, would agenda". Yes, it i.s rutlicr. ” ul , . • 

quent values about the intentions of appear less forbidding to potential None of this is an uruuniunt for Hollers have hcen hulpctl nlong 

undergraduate teaching. At this stage students who are at present discour- preserving the present hegemony of bit by my derision to tack ,. 

^S l ph,™" a|K,u, e 'study £ NcTS SSSr 2*7 S' 

depth" or "independence of London and Middlesex polytechnics mighty ^atTdelrlv^auKcd ^ Z l [dv ' )l "* KU ' s,uU ,,pp,,rnl 

thought” but a would be foolish to suggests that a more flexibly orga- great/r divetlity of models i il ich But does that give you enough r 

suppose that it 15 all one whether the mzed and less intense course does none is granted the cxeemicinqi ,■?, , , ft . l.-niliinarion- t 

predominant pattern is two-year di- attract such students, especially those tus that the honours f° hamllt Ha Kff 1 ' ,. *9 

plomas, or ihrec-year honours de- who left school some time ago and Sficlv? 1 P y crisis-m-contcnipnrary-capitnll- f 


that honours degrees, like student ter through-put could be acliieved. which any discussion of Iwn-ycnr 
grants perhaps, occupy a particularly But this would only happen if the courses lakes place. Just as the hon- 
sensitivc and influential place in Brit- present high entry stanoards were ours degree nas its own "hidden 
ish higher education, especially in maintained and successful graduates/ agenda" which includes many of the 
universities. They amount to much diplomates were positively cncour- most stubbornly hckl assumptions 
more than the conventional, or even aged to call it a day after two years. ahout [ hc purposes of undergrudunte 
convenieni, arrangement of under- Die second is that two-year education, so two-year courses in- 


sentimentality and to be forced to Diploma of Higher Educalior 
mumble phrases about "study in courses at places like North Easi 
depth" or "independence of London and Middlesex polytechnic! 
thought”, but it would be foolish to suggests that a more flexibly orga 
suppose that it is all one whether the nized and less intense course doe: 


grees, or four-year credit accumula- are worried 
tive degrees. History counts for more newed cor 
than that, not only within higher drawback, 0 


en senaot some tune ago and eniovs This means mow* nrVtin ' r : 

orried by the prospect of re- degrees, as RobWns ufS ^vcun “ r B u,ncnl? . . nu t of 

I concentrated study. The aao, ki WeU, IlMI be a bil rushed. ™ F' 

ack. of course, is the cost. Not credit accumulation, the closer^ in^ coursi ‘ as I’m not sy ,ll P al . h . et | c ^ \‘> 


degree is still regarded for most pur- Slav on for further study. K lD ™ e VP a . r ' u 1 rnmmilsion of 

poses as a terminal qualification, a ’Hie third is that two-year courses potential f° m W il ch VCr ^ Ini i c ^ .?* .? U ni „ n none of ; : 

sufficient higher education. In the could be used to establish a new Lit tn rpninrT ^h^ 0 choose. Die economic hto , . llun r _ nrJlt i 0 n of 

United States and in many other balance between initial and con- dearees bv P tw2v^J^~ , l ?° 1 nours l [? al ideological mcorpora on , 
parts of Europe a first degree is tinuiug education. Not only would mav make ^^T C i d p omas lhe subordinated classes for j. 

simply that, the first stage or a high- such an arrangement make it possi- for Reformers fiS 8 tC Rt ^ CB "5“^ Exactly. nl , u J- 

er eduratioii that has limited value ble to go some wny towards meetinE refora Xy he Mwed real How arc you going to PjJ ? 

by itself. Dus may, or may not.be a the demand for more general initial ffirSxj Shcv * by morc altogether at the entf? SomeUjj | 


attogetiier at tne cam r- 3 

m on the degradation of work 

Protecting the ‘tech’ Sjr -*** of w 

It would be an exaggeration to de- under the powerful auspices or the to ski Ik „ . . . the^Rnddv and Crotly work 

scribe technician and business Manpower Services Commission In SinSSt . train,n 8 should not be Ur }u 7^ Sl a «; n iilitrioli w *** 

courses as the Cinderella of further a Ick decisive way higher technician J Wh ?ho g V°°i far ' Simi,ar *y. ° n the St 0 nle It,an,pulHt 

and higher education. That would be courses have been to some extern San^frn, ™ d 5 e “ pment of ad- economy ? 

quite unfair lo the very considerable overshadowed hy the growth of de- baSo.??” 6 ? sl 2° Ud 1101 be curbed. No. I think not. 

achievements of the Business and greo and other advanced courses j a tbev iS. ^pbered that What then? mnfe 0 r 


It would be an exaggeration to de- under the powerful auspices of the 
scribe technician and business Manpower Services: Commission In 
courses as the Cinderella of further a less decisive way higher technician 
and higher education. That would be courses have been to some extent 


Technician Education Councils which colleges and polytechnics, 
have now been merged lo form a 


rhi.v ,T . ^ 'V 1 ' "Mnuereu mat wnai inenr or 

tiota h e r »klv n t lh k founda - WcU ’ sludenls have moff he 

■ linn o a healthy technician educa- lless asked if they cuuld „ n 


single and more influential validating It is difficult to question thc nrinri- km, t kw. ■ AV ‘the second term u, ‘ 

body (pages 21-26) Yet the centre lies of the MSC, particulaV a? a cero 1S . S l rious 1,1 Ws cun ' »h! ^L th.nreticnl ' 

of gravity in many further education time of growing youth unemplov- C ! e 5 ni 5? 1 education, the th| -oire ^eHyiDl 

colleges has shifted away from tech- ment. Die MSC has also had to flfi - his 501 id mid- y° u know, the sort ^ ^ 

nician and craft courses, once the the vacuum created by the collars 01 cra “: ? usi u«s and tech- conceptual currents 

bedrock of technical education, to- of traditional apprentice irainina rnntr)k,*iii^ rSeS .i! n, ^ lt n,a .^° a * ar 8 er 
wards lower level skills training Yet the downwards drift from craft’ merits t H Bn Ul ? tlic d Mpcri- 


nician and c 
bedrock of t 
wards lower 


ment* in secondary schools. 
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Redundancy 

threat 

recedes 


Scramble for share of 300 new posts 






by Stmdra Hcinpcl 

The threat «»f a fknxl of compulsory 
redundancies :minng university 
teachers lias receded as the number of 
those seeking vuluntaiy retliindancy 
lias continued to rise. 

More universities have followed 
Asti ms lead and backed away from an 
immediate battle with (lie Association 
of University Teachers, although the 
union lias warned its members against 
complacency anti insisted that the 
pressure must he kept up. 

Aberdeen University is onlv 13 posts 
short of its target reduction of I nit. Ten 
months ago it still had lo find the 
equivalent of 17 ■ ’ volunteers. This 
increased take up of premature retire- 
menl ami vnluntaiy reduiulancv 
schemes allowed the university lu back 
away from its hardline stand'. 

At the University of Manchester 
Institute of Science and Technology, 
acting principal Professor Harold 
Him kins this week told the court of 
govemois that there will he nocoinpul-' 
sory redundancies at UM1ST. A new 
financial plan which involves finding 
1250,1 Hid for the ycai ) 1 >S3/K-1 thimiuh a 
variety of economics has been worked 
out by a man age i non i /staff committee 
and is expected to get final approval in 
thc next few weeks. 

UMIST will have lost about 10 per 
cent of its academic and resetnch staff 
through voluntary means by Septem- 
ber 19K4. 

After a meeting at Chelsea College. 


by Paul Flnther 

Universities have very little time lo 
join the scramble for a share of 230 
"new blood" and 70 in forma lion tech- 
nology nosts on offer. 

The University Grants Committee 
has asked vice chancellors to apply by 
Fehruniy IX and to put science and 
technology applications in oulcr of 
priority. 

All the posts me to be udvci list'd ami 
it-siricicd to those aged up to 35, 
including present short-term staff. 
They will be "normal academic 
appointments", with teaching duties, 
hut their primary role will" he "lo 
contribute MibMnniinlly to research," 

Tile new jobs do 'not mean an 
increase in the universities' targets for 
student numbers. 

Sir Edward Purkes. the UGC chair- 
man. notes in his letter that the 
Govern i ue lit expects all new appoint- 
ments to follow lilt ui c stuffing ai range - 
ments, uiterpicuible as a him about 
possible changes in the tenure inles. 


COMING 


Universities are eaeli restricted to 
four applications for the .III arts 
posts, which includes the Immunities, 
nnd i he social sciences, which are 
likely (o end up with a tiny share ol 
the puol. The cost i>| the scheme in 
last fur each of the ui-xl three years 
will ' he met by Lmn • taken off the 
Social Science Reseat ch Council 
budget. 

(Jf the 7(1 iiiluriuatioii tcchuologv 
posts, .hi will be to strengthen icscnreit 
wilh some lenching dmies. ami III will 
be linked to •lilt) new posi graduate 
"entivcisinn" studeniships. All these 
posis will carry iuu cased miuIoiu nunt- 
tvi taigets. 

The LK'iC has indicated thc expected 
division of the 2lHisvu?in:e “new bloi»d" 
p«»sts: -111 will go m medicine and 


-i I tu niiilheiiiutics. M to physical 
sciences, and HI to agriculture and 
veterinary science. 

The Association ol University 
Teachers this week welcomed the fact 
that research fellows and othei sin It on 
existing shon-tcim contracts, will he 
eligible. Hut the money is not in be 
used to perse rve posts about to be 
abolished, according to ihe lUic.' 

Mi John Akkcr. A l 'T deputy gener- 
al seeieltity. said: ‘ We will strive to 
ensure all appointments are normal 
lecuiieships. and we ate pleased the 
riifliciillics ol eomuiet woikers ,ue 
spceilically rccogni/ed." The AU l 
exptessed con ecm that the posts were 
being tinided by cut-, in social science 
aiul not by new money. 

Details ahum bow application:; are 
lodged aie siil! to be agreed, but it is 
cleat Ihe research councils will have a 
large rule to play, although the- lltii.’ 
icmuiusihc paymaster. All science situ) 








clinical work. 4r, to engineeiing and technology posts entry a l'2n. (It id grant, 
technology. Jit io biological sciences, while aits posts enrrv L'15.(Hltt each. 
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part of llu* University of Loudon, last 
week Mr William llenessy, regional 
official of tile Association of University 
Teachers, said that the college was 
“within striking distance" of solving its 
financial problems without sackings 

The college wants lo reduce its 
present 170 staff io 153 and xuve about 
I.lOlt.ODO u year. The union is currently 
studying Chelsea's assessment of its 
financial state. "We have not solved 
the problem yet but there is b genuine 
concern there lo keep away from 
redundancies", Mr Henessy said. 

At Sussex, where (he university 
wants tn lose nnolher 25 academic 
jobs, the council has recently extended 
the period during which no compulsory 
redundancies will be announced from 
July to December this year. Surrey has 
just deferred a decision on redundan- 
cies and instead set up an employer/ 
employee working party to look at 
ways of introducing what is described 
05 ‘‘flexibility” into staff contracts. 
Union representatives have insisted 
that erosion of tenure will not be 
accepted. The working patty is ex- 
pected to take six months or more over 
its deliberations. 

The vice chancellor of Birmingham 
was due this week to report on the 
University’s progress in losing the 40 
jobs it announced must go before 
Lnristmas. Indications were, however, 
that sackings were highly unlikely. 

Mr Brian Everett, AUT regional 
official in the north, where negotia- 
tions to avoid sackings are going on at 
tvcele and Bradford, believes that the 
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An SSRC picket 

(left) wiili a 
message made 
specially for 
chairman Mr 
Miclmel Posner, 
pictured arriving 
at the SSRC 
offices (right) 


Unions and management at (he troubled Social Science 
Research Council were this week preparing for "meaning- 
ful negotiations” io resolve their dispute after a nine-day 
strike wbs called off on Tuesday. 

About 45 staff vigorously lobbied council members 
including chairman Mr Michael Pusncr arriving for lust 
week's crucial meeting, which agreed to further talks about 
the full effects of Government cuts and thc Rothschild 
review on council work. 

Many had prepared their own posters. One read "747s 
for management, P45s for staff," The dispute is over 
proposed cuts of about 30 posis from (he 148 total (over 
three years). Staff arc now working to rule, but inorule is 
said lo be belter than expected. 

in a written Commons reply the Government made II 
dear it had no Intention of lifting thc cuts. 

Bleak future fur social science, page 3 


J ames Joll on 
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I A. 14. Halsey on 
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Karl Popper 
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Councils told 
to go ahead 
with cuts 

Lucsil education authorities have been 
told hy the Government nut to wait 
until the outcome of thc National 
Advisory Body's cost cutting exercise 
be tore making cuts in their advanced 
further education spending. 

Mr William Waldcgraw. under- 
secretary nf stale for education, fold 
the annual meeting of the Society of 
Education Offireis tlul ii would he a 
mistake not io grasp ihe nettle now. 
Authorities face a cut of 1(1 per cent in 
resources next year over what was 
available in I9KJ/K2. “If pi ogress is not 
made towards aJiicving this target in 
BWLV4. the position in the following 
year will be even more difficult.” he 
warned. 

In a surprise move thc Hampshire 
education authority had already acted 
on Mr Waldegrave's advice by propos- 
ing the closure of Winchester Colleue 
or Art. The authority said that its 
action was in response io tlu- NAB call 
for It) percent cuts, although no figures 
weie produced to illustrate the level of 
savings. 

Winchester's founda I ion and degree 
courses would be dispersed among 
Basingstoke Technical College. South- 
ampton College of Higher Education, 
and Portsmouth Polytechnic. The 
proposals. ire. subject (n'comrncnt from 
the governing bodies »f the colleges 

continued on page 2 


^on experience, where the threat of 
possible redundancies has been put 

lesson 10 haS been a salutary 
Mr John Akkcr, AUT deputy gener- 
al secretary, was concernea, however, 
that staff do not become complacent. 
Sometimes you do not get a crisis 
until the very end". 


Reagan announces 
double initiative 

from Peter David 

WASHINGTON 
Two education initiatives designed to 
take America’s lead in high technology 
into the twenty-first century, were 
outlined by President Reagan this 
week in his annual state of the union 
message to Congress. , 

While promising a one-year freeze 
over all government spending, the 
president promised to introduce a 
'“quality education imitative under 
which the federal government would 
rive block gTantsto individual states to 
improve teaching in mathematics and 
science. He also announced plans for a 
new form of education savings 

account. 


SERC to approve £50m British satellite 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Academic astronomers expect the 
Science and Engineering Research 
Council to approve n new British 
X-ray satellite next month. The i'50ni 
mission, selected by a special panel 
of assessors, has just been passed by 
the council's astronomy, space and 
radio board, which agreed to find a 
third of the cost from its existing 
budget. The rest depends on extra 
funds from the full council. 

The X-ruy satellite has come out 
on too from a set of proposals put up 
late last year alter the Advisory 
Board for the Research Councils 
agreed with the SERC's case for a 
new, national scientific space, prog- 




ram me. The Department of Industry 
is also keen to see (lie project go 
ahead as part of (lie development of 
the UK space industry. 

The new vehicle, which should be 
launched in 1989, will carry u range 
of instruments for registering signals 
from X-ray sources deep in space. 
Thc board was also attracted by a 
projKined ultraviolet telescope, but 
their eventual recommendation wus 
unanimous, even though the satellite 
programme will mean cutting back 
on some groundbased work. 

After council approval, (lie next 
stage will be a one-year programme 
study tn define Ihe payload in detail 
nnd produce full cost estimates. Most 
of the costs are itide|>cndL a nt of the 




instruments carried, and overseas sci- 
entific oi* in dust rin) partnerships may 
help minimize thc overall expense - 
one option considered will be launch 
iihoard the American space shuttle. 

In addilron. the project will' go 
ijnio the SERC's next "forward 
Book". 

The SERC will be demonstrating 
its expertise in control systems this 
week, when a joint Netherlands, Un- 
ited Stales and British satellite, ex- 
pected to he launched on Wednes- 
day , goes into orbit. The Tufrared 
Astronomical Satellite, built in Hol- 
land anil fitted out and launched in 
America, will he monitored from The 
council's . Rutherford Appjeron 

Laboratory in Oxfordshire. 




UGC concedes over pensions 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT. 


by David Jobbins 
The University Grants Committee 
surprised vice chancellors this week 
by agreeing to carry out a costing for 
a national superannuation scheme for 
non-tcaching staff. 

As the UGC is not the employer 
the status of the investigation is in 
doubt but the fact that it has agreed 
to do it is being seized on by trade 
union leaders as added support for 
their claim for a degree of equal 
treatment with academics who 
already have a national scheme. 

For years union negotiators have 
argued that while there may be some 
good local schemes there nrc also 
many bad ones. They believe that 
although there are at least 70,000 
technicians, clerical and manual 
workers in the universities a national 
contributory scheme would not cost 
too much because pay is generally 
well below the salary levels of 
academics. 


But the extra cost to (he em- 
ployers has never been properly 
quantified - and this is what the 
UGC agreed to do when it met un- 
ion leaders last week. 

Mr Alisatir Macrae, a national 
officer of the National Union of Pub- 
lic Employees commented: “To a 
certain extent it is a step forward.” 

Union leaders are aggrieved that 
public money has been used at least 
twice to top up the academics' 
scheme - most recently when extra 
government funds were injected to 
offset the actuarial strains imposed 
by using the scheme as a basis for 
redundancy compensation. 

Although NUPE and the other un- 
ions are not prepared to talk with 
the employers about a national re- 
dundancy agreement, Mr Macrae 
said: “Tlie absence of a proper sup- 
rnnnuation arrangements does put 
universities non-teaching staff at a 
disadvantage in circumstances where 



e cm- redundancies are being talked 
raperly about." 

at the Mr Ronald Hayward, secretary to 
let un- the employers’ side of the universi- 
ties council far non-teaching staff, 
ationai said. "Our approach is to support 
if Pub- the current positin - that eacli in- 
“To a stitution has its own agreement. The 
ivard.” last time the universities were con- 
d that suited on the question of a national 
it least agreement, the view was that it 
lemics' should be left to local delermina- 
i extra lion.” 

ted to The employers are keen to see 
iposed improvements in schemes which fall 
sis for below the standards of comparable 
areas of employment but admit this 
ler un- means that individual institutions will 
( with have to find ways of footing the bill, 
lal re- - It is understood they will carry out 
(acrae their own investigation to identify 
ir sup- deficiencies in schemes and will seek 
s put agreement with the trnde unions on 
! at a general norms which should be met 
where If and when possible. 

OU considers 
how to cope 
with the cuts 

by Karen Gold 

The Open University senate is to 
consider proposals for a five per cent 
cut in every department and a trans- 
fer of one in 20 staff to self-financing 
posts. 

Tile proposals are at a preliminary 
stage and include an extension to the 
current freeze on all but essential 
posts. They are the OU's reaction to 
its Government grants for 1983 and 
1984 which increased by just below 
three per cent, an effective cut after 
Inflation. 

Since the grant provides 90 per 
cent of the university's income for 
undergraduate courses, these will be 
hardest hit. If the .proposals are 
agreed, some new courses planned 


Longevity 
prize for 
apparatus 

Reading University will benefit in- 
directly from the shrinkage of its 
scientific equipment grunt when Its 
chemistry department receives a prize 
today for possessing the oldest appar- 
atus of its kind III Britain. 

An Infra-red spectrophotometer in 
the department’s organic chemistry 
laboratory Is (he oldest Instrument 
brought to light in a competition 
mounted by the manufacturer Perkin- 
Elmer Ltd. The company marked Its 
twenty-fifth anniversary In Britain 
with the ofTcr of a prize for the 
longest surviving analytical Instru- 
ment of theirs in the country. 

The Infracord machine, bought 
with a grant from the Royal Society 
In 1958, began as a research tool and 
was passed on to the undergraduate 
teaching laboratory in 1965. In 1972, 
it was consigned to sixth-form demon- 
strations, and carried round the 
country from school to school. 

However, last year Increasing 
pressure in the teaching laboratories 
brought the machine back into use in 
undergraduate classes, where it will 
continue to be used, In addition, the 
department will also have a new 
£15,000 spectrophotometer presented 
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by Pcrkin-Ktnicr to Professor Derek 
Brycc-Smlth and Professor Ian IhUAs, 
who bought the original instrument, 


The history of this machine show 
how grants for new equipment hrip 
teaching as well as research became 


when the latest apparatus Is acquired 
older Instruments can then be used 
by undergraduates. Professor Bryce- 
Smith said: “The instrument has been 
skilfully cared for like all our equip- 
ment nnd still performs very well 
despite the use and even abuse it has 
received.” 


Colleges attack SED plan 
for secondary training 


Mr David Sherlock, Winchester pcfodj^i^amaiedl’ by;thlsrdedslt>n -chancellor - for r pcad S trac f ffotra. *■ 

... : ‘ At least one halteteWcdilfse ’slay ' 

Councils told to go all [Cad 1 -- . - be extended beyond* thefr^pUimec! ' 

•!: eight-year life, -to reach the ElSm 


have to go this year; and others may 
be extended beyond their- planned ' 
eight-year life, : to reach . the £3 .5m 


budget cut. 
• . Tni 6ni\ 
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sub-cOmitiiliee derided to maintain- naff reduhdandes,- according to Pro!- 
and strengthen Winchester School df feifor Ttaynes. But li. is considering 
Art, . the transfer of one in 20 staff from 

Mr Wpldegrave said it would be the the undergraduate side - funded ,onlv 
foie Of authorities to assess .’’and by gtint-and fees - to the continuing 

nmutui ihplr . inVilutiniM nlnn' In. Miirniinn nH« , ...bUL n... 6 


■ . . _ . • • . ■■ i ■ . . me, -w jcucn .me. M.om 

cantinhed trom nage J .. . . .. years ago, after alperiod of Uncertain- budget cut. • * : 

Involved and will go to a meeting of the ty. the Hampshire further education -. Thb University, has not discussed 
epuhty further education sub commit- sub-cOmitiittee derided to maintain- staff reduhdandes,' according to Pro!-- 

tee , on February 8. , and strengthen Winchester School Of fcssor pjiaynes. But ii. is considering 

It n ^tended I that The premises ofthe Art. 1 , ‘ ■ the Transfer of one in 20 staff from 

school of art .should be available ns a Mr Wnldegrave said it would be the the undergraduate side - funded onlv 
qentre far visual, performing and prat- role 1 Of authorities to assess ’’and by gtint-and fees - to the continuinc 
tical arte and.this idea is to be discussed amend their . institutions plan ,in : a education side,i. which the Govern- 
wlth the Southern Arts Council and the positive way", and in the same WaV the ment requires to be self-financing 
nty^co^cil. . . ; . • , NA^did not believe inan equal misery. - The transfers 'would be temporary 

, Mr Dgvid Sherlock, the Winchester approach ^authorities would be ex- probably for two : years , arnT ir U 
principal, said he was arriazed by the peeled to; advise dn the best pattern of unlikely they would comoulsorv - Rut 
announcement since- it ran counter to .provlsionai^ss'theirai’ea of rcsponsi- this would increase the OU’s coirimif- 
qll recent discussions about. the future^ bilitv.-; ^ . - ( )- menttb short courses: updatlne3», 
pf a rtr. a nd design education ,ih the .. >. “what is needed .is the ‘consolidation more commercial profile while makifie 
• ■ ■ : V : l : • V ‘ • strengths/the elimination of areas of it even more, dependent on Govern- 
. fo w P®5* la mqnihs. the idea of a comparative weakness . and the en- ment loans at Ailfinterest rates fnr ih* 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
College principals have rejected the 
Scottish Education Department’s 
proposals to cut next session's secon- 
dary teaching intake. And the prin- 
cipal of Moray House College main- 
tains that SED projections mat only 
190 secondary teachers should gradu- 
ate In live years' time compared with 
over 1,000 this year would “devastate 
secondary training In Scotland". 

If the SED keeps to its projec- 
tions, further closures* would be in- 
evitable TarflOTig Scottish 7 'fralVegC.i, 
which have already been cut from 
ten to seven, A meeting of the Joint 
Committee of Colleges of Education 
in Scotland, made up of the cpllegc 
principals, and the chairmen of their 
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' • , r ..r wmimw.kiu. en- ivaus uijuh interest rates for the 

Mountbatten institute of higher couragement of new initiatives," he continuing education courses • • • 
education" has been mooted by the said, admitting that this would involve gi .' ■ ■ — -• 
princlpajs of Southampton College of ..hard arid (ocaTly Unpopular choicest - CPffAr 

, Higher Education, the Warsash ££nool : ...He warned off those authorities who J> SCL|Ur.\ 

of Nautical Studies and the school of; might- try. to frustrate the. Govern- tn Bfrni’Dnrk XT' A D . 1 
art. :■ ment's policy of retrenchment afid mid j.. * V 1 

.A working party set up by the three , If. was "quin? proper. and constitution-; , rhe Afsociqtion of ^Voluntary ,Col- 
tol leges to consider the reorganization af foT a gQvprnnieril to ask for savings jeges nas deaided to. negoiiate terms. 
Concluded. unanimously; that. “an eri*. in. higher eduentiojk bring it withinithe scope , of. the- 

riched; jcliool Of grt and design could ^ut in another! speech former Com. Nahonaf AdVlsbry, Body V but ’ retain 
|>e evolved from the oomhhm'tiop-of the' -sep/atibe Prime Mr Edivard rmeiitity:;; i:';.. ' 1- . 

work at Winchester School of Art arid Hciath attacked thie Government's cuf- ^ ^C, .which 1 encompasses ab- 
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university, has not discussed principals and the chairmen of their 
duridandes .- according to Pro'r' boards • oF governors ncccptod the 
Jaynes. But it. is considering SEDs plan to keep the primary in- 
nsfer of one in 20 staff from Me at S80 next session. But there 
lergrqduate side - funded .only was strong criticism of the proposed 
it- and fees - to the continuing secondary reduction front 1,000 this 
on side ,i, which the Govern-, session to 800. 
squires to be self-financing. Mr Gordon Kirk, prlndiml of Moray 
ransfers Would be temporary, House, .said there wn$- '‘very con- 
iy .for two : years,, and ’it is dderable alarm and desnondenev" 

r they .would compulsory. But — •^- 1 - — ’<• * ■■ . i — L— J 

udmerease t he om commit- A v f AW J • 

shortepura^updatinganda UXIOrCl I^OlV ' 

more, dependent on Goverri- SIVA 

•ans at Ailfinterest rates for the wV- dAtJ JU 

ing edu catidfi courses.:- -v. 

untary sector teaening jobs 
ipproach NAB ; ! Z 

Lfspciottioh of Voluntary ,Col- ;bos^ em,C tewd s decis,0tl tp axe 50 
iqs decided to. negotiate terms ’• ' . •• . • • 

‘B it Withiri^the scope of. the wiSV w 8 ^ WaS to cope 
m ; Advisbry Body'; but : retain S?J' lu 8n ?5GS?M contr^bu* 
qinc ildemfe; v;. v*” -$ e ’- 

A VC, WttiCp encompasses at- smaller - 

voluntary college?, ^ibeen nS£J*SSWH’^ - to :the 
nt umjlMnO^ jtp.’c^iri^Under me P nt 11 

lost 


within the committee over the SED 
figure. ‘There is unique and unfre- 
cedcntcd curriculum development; b 
secondary schools, and the way lo 
respond is nut to see recruitment to 
secondury teaching almost 1 drying 

op-” • ' : 

Everyune accented that lUve , 
would Ik- u decline in serendari 
sciiool rolls, said Mr Kirk, but fr&o 
blood was still needed in the system. 1 
The joint committee wished to, see • 
intake moiiitained at 1,000 next#* 
sion, and hoped to persuade mii»; 
tors there should he flirimproyW 
staff-pupil ratio, wltich would require 
more teachers. '■ 

• Thu joint Committee met a q^lflgj , 
tion of community education 
dents who are concerned tltaf (W -: 
SED wishes to cut their Intake iron' 
190 lo 120 although there Is a. 1 ®*'- 
mnnd for urudunlcs. 

Mr Kirk suid it wns clear that' jg y. 
SED was making the cut for flnniW* 
reasons rather Ilian examining wn 1 ' 
was needed. ’Iltc Joint committee ej 
dorsad a letter to the SED froitjlj® 
college principals opposing the 'flW; . 

Giants battle; 


( HlgherBducatiori tsUbsequently w 
■ drew from tqe discussions in Nov 
par o{ last yeqr arid (Here were 
tfdveiqpnicnli until (He education 
thority s announcement; Only/ ti 


% ]' CanBdiaii minister 


tffirifn t« d i{S y .- aWHrds 'i ™ torn 
ffi: S&S wt*. Ox- 






Aj- Canddian .minister said Inst week u ^riBda takbs I three J , time? aAmariy paheUre & 

th^f he^had -proposed a new agree- .British students! pHl ^nds ; to this' ;i;^iS?.eqlleftS" tlE-®: 
raept with Hriiom. to. waive foreign : .countryb^ chai-get qply «bqi|t m\ 

fres Indents bpi had per year on 4Vei® lri Wfti^feS|t - 

teen re buffed bySir Keith Joseph, iwns Mr iloramaif s;thiid visit (o the 
.iSBcretriify of. .Stale,; for Education.- 1 iDopartihenj of Bdueatibri+ririd Sciert- : 

•1 Mr Jjm -Horeriiapu AiAwrtp’s mlniSr ce ;to lobby for a ; .redu|otiOn [p'Bfii[gh 
(er for Inter-goveriinteritlil qffolrs and -rates for rprelgri '.^tindenttV i i 
until recently. a merit berlof :the .CailRr * .. ■.HQWevcr i Jlhis 
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over proposes 
area boards 

The, Inner I^ondon Educntigtl 

thprity nnd the Manpower . Serves 

Commission are likely to clashuWj 
|)ie MSC reconsiders its decision 
ignore the authority’s wishes' 
setting up of arei manpower 

The ILEA has, persistently ® 

the commission for orte area. ffl,^ 
power board for inner London.;^ 
:.sfoad thd MSC chose to set up fjg, 
..area manpower board? to covet ?* 
Whdle of Greater Loadon. W^. 
grounds that this Was tW'v.g- 
acceptable of j' sevordl imp^PP; 
hitetpatiyesj-v ■*]&' 

Mr Nejl Fletcher^ chairman.^ 
IAEA’s further, and higher edJJJjS 
committee was Bib. week •see.K'SjS. 
ui^orit 1 'iriettlng.. with 
Ypriqgi the commission’s ch^Tw 

S e says the -decision! is oppdsf?^ 1 
o' majority of inner and,ouiw X, 
boroughs as well m 

I. 1 The commission, has alrea 


blind, Morever the tpmtnrs*^, 
said it would nat eveq acceptlSrfd li 
Chanies.-Norwc 
fo’ tevlew the pp 



degrave, und.er-secretnry for higher saip that Hors'man's Was jhete 
education, last' week and, held a press courtesy 1 visit at which the topic;... 
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SERC plans information technology unit Open Tech 


by Jon Turney 0 f proposals made by the Alvey com- very large-scale integration and man/ 

Science Correspondent mittee on advanced information tech- machine interfaces. 

The Science and Engineering Res- nology to the Department of Indus- Similarly, one of the major new 
earch Council is to set up a new try last year. The snag is that Alvey's parts of tne SERC programme will 
information technology directorate to third party, the Department of In- be an injection of funds into inteili- 
coordinate research and training in dustry, has not yet decided whether gent knowledge-based systems, in an 
computing and communications. its portion of the £350m programme attempt to develop computers with 
Tne new directorate will take over should go ahead. useful powers of inference in defined 

some existing SERC projects and The UGC and the SERC will pro- fields. 


computing and communications. its portion of the £350m pi 
Tne new directorate will take over should go ahead, 
some existing SERC projects and The UGC and the SERC 
new ventures set up with extra ceed with their linked pre 
money allocated for information with or without Alvey. but 


technology by the Advisory Board anxious to know exactly what the constructed to augment human dea- 
fer the Research Councils last year. Dol has in mind. sion making in such areas as medical 

Final administrative details will be The UGC's letter inviting appiica- diagnosis and geological surveys. The 
formally announced in the next few tions for information technology SERC plans to spend £35 m in this 

weeks. - posts -40 for conversion courses ana field over 10 years. 

The University Grants Committee 30 for research - hedges its bets. It The SERC programme will include 


The University Grants Committee 30 for research - hedges its bets. It The SERC programme will include 

is also proceeding with selection of says: “Priority may be given to pro- basic research on different compo- 

applicants for “new blood" posts in posals related to the four enabling nents of the intelligent knowledge- 

information technology. technologies identified by the Alvey based systems concept and the con- 

Both the UGC ana the SERC will committee - software engineering, struction of "demonstrator systems", 
choose their programmes in the light intelligent knowledge-based systems, with possible commercial value. 


:ry large-scale integration and man/ Exemplary demonstrator systems 
achine interfaces. proposed in the Alvey report, which 

Similarly, one of the major new derive from earlier internal SERC 
irts of tne SERC programme will papers on the subject, include a 
! an injection of funds into inteili- health adviser, a teacher's tiuxiiinry. 
nt knowledge-based systems, in an a technical translator and n factory/ 
tempt to develop computers with plnnt manager, 
lead. useful powers of inference in defined Alvey's notional budget far 

and the SERC will pro- fields. teaching and university research wns 

leir linked programmes This is an expansion of the existing £57m over five years.' and the com- 
>ut Alvey. but both are idea of "expert systems", already bined UGC arid SERC initiatives 
nstructed to augment human deci- now account fur almost nil of this. 
>n making in such areas as medical Hie Department of Education and 
agnosis and geological surveys. The Science's estimates fur additional 
iRC plans to spend £35m in this funds for information technology run 
ild over 10 years. at £13m for three years at 'lenst. 

The SERC programme will include Neverthless, the Dot’s decision, not 
sic research on different compo- expected until Marh. is crucial, 
nts of the intelligent knowledge- Much of the research the SERC 
ised systems concept and the con- and the UGC will support wiil he 
■uction of "demonstrator systems", chosen with n view to industrial col- 
th possible commercial value. Liberation. 


Lecturers 
agree to YTS 
scheme 

Scotland's 5,000 further education 
lecturers have agreed to cooperate in 
the Youth Training Scheme by keep- 
ing colleges open all year in return 
for smaller classes and fewer class 
contact hours. 

But the Scottish Further Education 
Association claims that education au- 
thorities could face a bill for each 
student which is £300 more than the 
Manpower Services Commission 
grant. 

Employers would be allowed not 
more than £550 to fond the training 
programme, but one local authority 
nas estimated the cost of off-the-job 
training at £850, says the union. 

Mr George Stewart, president of 
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the SFEA, warned that despite the 
cooperation, there were still severe 
misgivings about the scheme. 
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severe Aston University vice chancellor Professor Frederick Crawford super: 


De La Salle 
wins first 
legal round 

by Patricia Snnlinelli 

Governors of Dc La Satie College. 
Manchester, hnve won the first 
round in n legal battle uguinst the 
Secretary of State's decision to close 
teacher training there. 

The college' governors were 
granted leave to bring the case last 
week after nn application for n judi- 
cial review was successful in the 
Queen's Bench Division of the High 
Court. 

Summonses were to be served on 
the Department of Education and 
Science this week. This will give the 
department 28 days to file its nffida- 
. vit and explain its reasons for closing 
the Romuu Catholic college. It is 
■ unlikely that these will be very dlf- 


approves 

projects 

by Karen Gold 

The steering group for the Open 
Tech, the Government's £10m tech- 
nician and supervisor training initia- 
tive, met for the first lime this week 
to approve the agency's seven initial 
projects. 

The group, whose responsibilities 
include guidance on strategy and 
priorities for the Manpower Services 
Commission officials who will ad- 
minister the programme, comprises 
representatives of employers, trades 
unions, local authorities and educa- 
tion interests, under the chair- 
manship of Sir Robert Clayton, tech- 
nical director of GEC. 

Their first job was to approve the 
seven projects already offered con- 
tracts in order to keep tlie Open 
Tech to its timetable as set out lust 
year. The second group of projects is 
also expected to he npproved shortly. 

The first projects are: computer 
assisted learning centres in British 
Lcyland plants; developing micro- 
electronics and advanced engineering 
distance learning courses through a 
consortium of south-cust colleges nnd 
companies, known us Southtek; a 


companies, known us buuttitex; a 
nntionnl open learning system in re- 
frigeration technology (Grimsby Col- 
lege of Technology): adaptation of 


isgivlnra about the scheme. vises the redeslgnatlon of a building bought from Birmingham Poly- ferent from .those outlined by the 

a^m 8 for°eadi studerd * ec * ,n ^ c a 8 rai,,; from the University Grants Committee. The Secretary of State for Education. Sir 


overseas open learning courses for 
the British Fire Service (Peterbor- 
ough Technical College): pilot 

scheme for technical supervisors 
(South West Regional Management 
Centre)-, quality ussurunce updating 
for small firms (Sheffield City Poly- 
technic'); un open learning materials 
and resources information service 
(National Extension College). 

' Among the second group of 
schemes are likely to be some in the 
construction and aircraft industries, 
and a consortium of Northumbrian 


iriuning cornu db rempiqu , iu. ctbih,™ w* • ....■ . .• , ' a .'.mi:.- a , . • ue ut saiie college whb one or. in 

many people as:possl&e info d class. R|01017V SIRll COODCf Silt ' ' institutions originally listed to cense 

Neither the SFEA nor the further 3 MU.* teacher training. . It has been at the 

education section of the Educational _ A A ii4-o avavoioa • " « ntT « bf a “ifot by the Catholic 

Institute of .Scotland has set a figure Willi AStOH CMS CXClClSG Education Council to retfilq Its. bis- 
on the size of the reduced classes , . . ■ . . . . . • •. . torical share of teacher trofplng 

they wish, but it is expected to be Academic ; staff in the Umveraity of versity Teachers told its members to plBces lo malch t he . size of the 
between 12 and 15. Tho two unions Astops biological sciences, depart- boycott, such exercises. Now,, with Catholic, population and its schools, 
still have to agree to a joint claim for ment hove been taking part this the immediate threat of redundancy: 
conditions of service, but after meet- week in an exercise which it Is feared lifted, the staff have decided to offer >. — J 


mis year ti.sm, win be spent on 
training people in new skills, and 
£l.liri on updating. Dr TOBey said. 

The Open Tech will n)so commis- 
sion the Centre .for Education Tech- 
nology to oversee staff .training in all 
the sponsored projects. 


have decided to offer > 


ings of their members are seeking could be used to find candidates for some measure of po- opera tion. They 
broadly the same concessions. compulsory redundancy.' _ tear, however, that. any specific criti- 

The- EIS wants 10 additional days’ The staff have been interviewed by cisras about the way the department 


department 


leave a year, with evening, weekend the faculty dean who is preparing an works could help the university in 
and residential work carried out on a academic plan for the department, any future attempt to sack staff and 
voluntary basis, with overtime pay- The university, however, is known to that biological sciences could be a 
menls It Is calling for class contact want to lose at least seven staff from prime target for any such moves, 
to be reduced by 60 hours a year, biological sciences. The 24 staff in "We were asked individually how 
Thp SFF.A savs the MSCs stioula- the department at the time of the we see the future of the depart- 


me 


to be reduced by 60 hours a year, biological sciences, lhe & start in "We were asked individually now 
The SFEA says the MSCs stipula- the department at the time of the we see the future of the depart- 
tion of 30 hours’ tuition a week can University Chants Committee cuts in ment," said Mr Christopher Smith, 
be met within normal college hours. July 1981 will be down to 17 through senior lecturer in biological sciences. 
Colleges can be open all year early retirement and voluntary re- "While the threat of compulsory re- 
through staggering lecturers’ noli- dundancy by 1984 but Aston says the dundancies Is still hanging over, our 


undancy by 1984 but Aston says the dundancies Is still hanging over, our 
daysT^ut these simuld be agreed a figure should be between 8 and 10. heads, however, no one is gojng to 
year in advance. The faculties were reorganized at say anything that could assist, in his 

The SFEA wains class contact foe beginning of this year and bio- own execution.’’ , 
hours reduced from 24 to a maxi- logical sciences is now part or foe The biological sciences department 
mum of 20 a week. new faculty of life and health sden- felt that "enough was enough", Mr 

It is also concerned that em- ges. lt is In this context that the Smith said, Those staff, who were 


ployers, who can choose where to university has asked for the plan. willing to go -had already made foeir 
spend the MSC . grant, .would take When Aston- was threatening corn- decisions and any attempt to cut the, 
financial considerations into account pulspry redundancies at foe end T of. department, further, was unreason-; 
rather than educational ones. 1 last year, the Association of un|- able. . 

Social science units face bleak future 

The Centre for Soclo-legal Studies at Secretary of Stale for. Education. fonctlon of law in society, currently 
Oxford University is orated for a The centre is particularly vulner- has 19 Bcadurmc ports. ilie new cuts 


THE LONDON, INTERNATIONAL ■ 
FINANCIAL FUTURES EXCHANGE 

INTRODUCING FINANCIAL FUTURES 1 
INTO HIGHER EDUCATION 
■ 17-20 March 1983 

Due to the success of lhe January weekend residential • 
course and the overwhelming interest It generated, 

LIFFE Is holding a repeat of this course Irom 17 lo 20 
March 1 983. The course Is designed to cater for those 
In the Held df higher education who are interested In 
Introducing lhe subject of Financial Futures into their 
own finance, accounting and economics courses.' 

UFFE'a three day course .will cover using financial 
futures to menage the price of money in hedging, 
trading arid arbitrage applications and will also Include, 
a vlsino fhd Exchange. The course [a FREE to the - 
selected participants and will be heid at Royal 
Westminster Hotel, Victoria, London, SW1 . 


Oxford University is BraCgd for a The 
period of drastic retrenchment and a bi e | 
could Ipse a i, third of its academic ^ 


uie centre is particularly vumer- , . . f - es[lm , ted Der For further niormaiion and an application ,iorm returr 

able becouse it has just agreed ceS fall in eal income s weT979 ' the attached redly form lo LIFFE Ltd or telephone ' 

1 a^Ma.WouBhtbn. LIFFE'4 Training Xdmlnlsiraior. p, 


For further Informallon and an af 
the attached reiily form lo LIFFE 
flarbara .Houghton, LIFFE’iTrair 


>llcation form return; 


Tlie centre cut of almost 13 ^ ' ■ fi 

5>2S* ti6 up seven or eight raear- !-T. 


h Research 
Week to i 


SEND TO:. '.J • • 1 V:. 

Barbara Houghton, LIFFE Ltd. Royal Exchange, London EC3. : : 


Mde the SSRC. II is now moving 


Cambridge 

Population 
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Ulster draft gives 
boost to adults 

bv Karen 


TIIK 1IMKS llic;»m i l i | tM|o N SI-PPI KMEW ! 

Industry funds 1000 -year blueprjg 

rwSSwscc '^ 2 ^ 2 * ^ 

been launclted with funds from in- lobbying .if what Dr 1 liw.iiu-s calls *" «•’•* ahc.uf to fclJjL 

T . ihc centres nf imwor” in edu»- iiinn s,k, vtv m flu* f.nutc 
The aim IS to correct «.h n » Ilm h»Ml. * . . , . . " I.kI.i „» ....a... ", 


by Karen Gold 

A draft charter for Ulster’s nni« 
versify includes an unprecedented 
ommumem to non-degrre work and 

S' m e S a,ion bul d °« 

deSf bv ra ?he ha ft he - n considered in 

SCPK of and Ulster Poly- 
£j n “: J “ ^Powers the new institu- 
tion to provide a full ranee of 
opportunities” at all levels. 8 f 

In addition it includes a special 
21°! mnture students, and a 
commitment ‘to provide opnoriuni- 
2« ° r facilities, Jr both. fCf^S ! 

S - V ° r 10 § rou P s - °n nr off the 
campuses, to nave access to the eHu 
cntionnl resources of the* univvnlly"~ 


Jjfi, 1 * 8 “The University of Ulster", 
which was also approved bv the 

KER IffP a ? il l ,fltest mwiing. 
Uueen s University has already said, 
the name is misreading, and it is 

r th u e raatler with ,h e 
Privy Council when its opinion is 

sought on the charter. H 

winL NlJU £ ^barter and statutes 
will be revoked the dav the new 
charter takes effect, which the draft 


£*£ 5rm* Uar<l “* ain °‘ M 

IJSJf. bul ,l,Sl J 10 various 'study oau 
toK onesided full-time, wither 
J'i5 0ul . "Kcr-coHHted work experi- 
nnf| C ». Sh ” rt fu,,_l 'me. part-time dav 
and evening - and by n diversity ft 
means such as brondcistina and fth f 

j 


— ■•-•uhcvj uic aay me new 

i- trn V ! ak ! s effect ’ which the draft 
,f ex Pects to be August I, 1984. 

arJsiinhS™ f 3 r fhe new mstitution 
•I Kelvin draw " U P- ’They *"> 
a lo contain much more intricate 
. SJj controversial details affecting its 
_ da y;l.o-dny running for example the 

= 

1 sarsrjs--*^",: 

Extern'* ^ 
in the rhiiS rge r and references- 
' n „^ e uh'lvci committee's report to 
standards jt Coleraine being lower 
than at other universities 8 


rv ...L • s ' * 1 calls .mv.iu IS! »*;< 

k ' me centres nf m hut" in edui iiiinii s,k,c, V 111 die future csiteriaik^ 1 

Jf. . fl l L m J 2- to " ,rr f cl what the but the conference first ha> t«> ikci.l" '■B/. 11 '*■ l‘*c!ni.,l, •K,ej| l ?han»*2 
inizers believe is the failure to just where (lie power lien, he - ml H,!| •iKmii m t| K 

nd SS52T* sch e° l icav - t, j« p~i«t- ihi* ^ m k ib *. d * 

ind graduates to meet the needs charity under the natron me of ih . Mr W.mi -i u-, k. . . • ■ 
an increasingly technoiootmi Dub* «r i:.i:..k..L .‘.V ^ r . H y si, ‘ Vaught said (hii». 


n„ri T ™ SCn ? 01 ,eav ‘ *'?« Wet. which is a legixterc.l u ‘ " v be added. ^ 

Educalion 2000 has been set up liy ranli GKN !CS ,'7 X""’'' 1 hilJ don«?(^ 

fusrssras^i nsSStS.* 5 ?"? w.ase-jsa 

aa.zlssSiz «trS' sja.-ssS 

itant. The first step is a confer- ‘There Ins ha..n 1 mincrci.il awareness of HtejfAk 

ce n y» m <n j mere lias heen a nuhim.i ic.m Luiini.-riviri* 


London C T ge ^ Universl£ y of ,D bc «IW«d lo nmvide Z 
WwockWri!!? Mf Christ °P her £40 -° 0n 10 ffO.mil! believed neccl- 
suitant c T anagement c r on ' sa 7 for ‘ h ‘-* future. 


SSnTS fo?" thTn£°°!nF fcllSVVr i,n ^ 11 ' 

sttiZr and '” he twe 

- ' ana some educationists were 


yJ 5 ® 5 SS»S 


™£&ES1FX? n,ake ,he 

througSout the prownce". ed “ ca,ro " 
^ 'hroughoui [fe 

i iiii 7 


’ ' ^(7 lhal the merger 

I ' j' 11 the careers of those 

1 fNUU e8 and S fn? those restitutions” 
savs‘-Thn d n Uster P o| y tec hnic) it 
fHJl-r, Government, through the 
steenng committee in charge of the 
merger, could dispel such fears bv 

?mn P i/ H Slat, ' ,,g rhat ,he nie rger is not 
P S a J, n reSU,t of ,ow standards 
call' 2f«? me C0 L ncern tiierefbre. we 
d JL 8 . n,,y - on those responsible to 
slate unequivocally that the merger 

prevjpusjy/’ Va "'' S d ^ s -3 

- • , r . 






Past Imperfec 


I^Wh^yo. need isatimesH 


«rlUtt feaTu^XrK W* creator ' 

■^7hoS&s;*a f. |ai > o .« « 


! piimuBin »CK»r> 

comincrct.il awareness of their M, 
.il ttr.iri counterparts. "** • 

3 r Die E ducation 2000 otM^i 
wminiilicc includes Mr-TlS 
II house, chief education officer^ 
y foriNhtrc; Sir Rov Mars®! 

' ^ancvllor „f Hull UnivXf 
« S ‘7 R, , ck . eM ' director of MiftSk 
n 1 jwyicclinii-. Mr Handel D# ( 
director of the British AirarfS 
'* P?»nilion and Sir Richard Dots! 

* director »f llxxon, Davy Intend 
a ul and Foseco Minsep. ^ 

Studente ^ 
‘driven to 
open defiance’ 

by David Jobhins 

Government policies are driving lit' 
dents to make an “open act of;*- 
nance , according to National Oil,; 
of Students president Mr Nd. 
Stewart. ; 

Tlte Inst straw was the ItpW 
proposal for a half-ioan half«*tf ; 
system of student suppori, 1 Mf. 
Stewart told students at Bristol w' 
versity. ■ 

A 24-hour occupation of all 
luges, universities and polytechsto ' 
” n (•chruary 2.1 has been cs] fellah 
by NUS lenders In protest, aiacl 
vfovemment policy. This fonaSp’-. 
nin-up to h nutlonnl demon?titifl : 
m -Lofttlon by trade unions and ws 
NUS mi March 9,. when a. .i 
“mremst ration h planned lo-^V 

l'hc occupation will be Ihe-ift.-! I 
nutlonnl direct action by the NUS;M. i ; 1 
more (imti three years. It '* 1 “ 


« 


make moetinga with minlsl«s, Ww 
writing und lobbying of MPs lR d»P 
Indies. V.'j, 

During (Imt period dfred"ticw> 
became the Tallying cfy of the So# 
1st Worker SiniHonu' flronntiAtCT 


weeurne me Tallying cfy at tlie 
si Worker Students' OrganlwW 
but wus consistently opposed 
NUS lenders Including Mr pW. 
Aariuiovlicli, the former prfsidn* - 
‘ he apparent failure of •;»?. 
years lobbying was logged frJP, 
Sftnn. “In that lime, oevwwjjg 
3.P00 unlversliy lecturers haVC:-bjjjj ; 


wnivcrRiiy jcciurcrs navc.w 
made redundant, as have 2^ 
teachers in further nod higher 
‘Jon, 350,000 students Tn -.Mf 
education have no financial sujjpoft 
tcnchcr training has been Afflwjj 
and tho choice of subject 
for degrees has been narrowed). 
Said; 


Supplctiicnf 


and. severe 


ston for.; stride 


reetu might not have much lap 

put the student vote at the 

filed Inn mnU norilC 


on the 
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rSapcial doipisr 

Training 




■ TRS-80 Networked Computer Classroom fully Induelve — — 

10 x32KmS40 Model III student stations. 

1 x48K TRS-80 Model III dual disk host machine. 

1 x Network 3 controller. 1 x Network 2 controller. 

1 xDMP-400. 11 x Student Deaka. ^ 

1 xUne Printer Stand. 

AH connecting cables. Maintenance, on site engineer cell (48 hour rasponle 
” 1 Not including installetion of RS232 boards to the student stations. 




NEwCAbTLE (Opening Ihorttyj M 
iMtDOLESBftOUGH TbL- 0642-3221113 


!■. L. I Iff f.‘y ,3 •' H 

mHHI 




BRISTOL 
Tel: 0272-214721 




partkjipaUng Dealer. 


■R>: Bditoetlon Department, Tandy Corporation, 
Tameway Tower, Bridge St reel, Walsall W61 1LA 



Establlehmenl 
Address 
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Converting the Philistines 


by Karen Gold 

Philistine adults need draconian 
teaching methods like sprung traps 
and escape-proof armchairs to make 
them stay In art galleries long enough 
to look properly at contemporary 
works. 

So concluded a class of 60 South- 
ampton primary schoolchildren, who 
after a year spent studying 14 paint- 
ings and sculptures at the city's art 
gallery, had little time for the cultu- 
ral. values of their elders and betters. 
“Grown-ups, they might think ‘Oh 
yeah’, and then they’ll wander off. 
Grown-ups mostly go for photographs 
In colour now!" 

The seven and elght-year-old chil- 
dren participated in a project run 


A Wildground school pupil ex- 
amines the sculpture “Bye-bye 
the elephant" by Barry Flanagan 


Libraries ‘should specialize’ 

by Patricia Santinelii .. .... 


jointly by the gallery, their own 
Wildground County junior school and 
the Arts Council. Their “good adven- 
ture" as they Inter described it. was 
intended not only to introduce I hem 
to modern art hut to sec if (heir luck 
of artistic preconceptions could he 
used to educate adults. 

On (he first of their 14 visits, the 
children were as baffled and hostile 
to the modern works as adults, 
according to the art gallery’s keeper 
of education Miss Helen Luckclt. Lu- 
ter on, discovering texture, symbol 
and abstract form, they would spend 
over an hour looking at one work. 

At this stage they tried to influence 
grown-ups in the gallery by question- 
ing them about paintings and trying 
to persuade them to look longer. 
Finding these gentler methods unsuc- 
cessful - the adults approached scut- 
tled out of the gallery at once - they 
suggested fiercer ones: traps descend- 
ing from the ceiling or armchairs 
which served tea and buns coming up 


from the floor. 

They compromised eventually i M 
n set or "teaching aids" to accuLn 
n touring exhibition of (he 14 *orki 
strictly Tor adults - which Is fo but i 
year on Arts Council sponsorship It 
Is; currently In the Scottish NilU 
Gallery of Modern Art In Ediabartk 

the children’s uddllions Includea 
dustbin - for disposal of old Ideu 
nbout art, to be retrieved If desired 
on leaving the exhibition) a had 
showing the new eyes and bnfa 
needed to appreciate Ihe works; tm 
lips to smile ut them; and a speda! 
“view-finder” to ensure visJlor’s JoS 
from inure limn one angle. 

There are also labels made bribe 
children pointing to areas of the 
paintings and sculptures which • 
careless adult might miss aod six 
portfolios of the mainly written iroA 
they did about the exhibition. Photo- 
graphs of the children and extrack 
their discussions and opinions al» 
make up the exhibition catalogue. 


Public records policy 
should be more open 

U.. TJ 1 T 71-1 1 A. 


ejasKfinre: should be more open 

SS'fi'X"""’' St SSfeSwl S. P SSI2! 

ss-.t-jraS j as& ms: 

argues that this would avoid unneces- and to the benefit of research ora a e ? , tlve su L b J e L cts for sorting out and secrecy of official need for independent advice 6i 

aiding a focus for ^und^fo^ Facilities ,h * decisions to retL sensitWe m^ 

w lh tS aS. ™ d b , C t ? r llbrarles ? nd mruy resources in one place, stresses ^ preferences, she need to i set up any new formal beyond the usual 30-year rule gc 
he same amount of money. instead of their being scattered wide- * _ nf L ( machinery, the Commons Select eming public records. 

Sfc pom's out (hat unless a uni- ly nnd thinly". 8 Another area of economy would Committee on Education heard this The Wilson committee report 

BSB&& 

" s . llbrn T B likely to he & ..niveSsTo cTeble . rVftk.nl" div? C ™ s i derab1 ' tee certainly like to see Jhat « neTramiKf JFXi ii 

efficient in its support or dcparimcn- sion of responsibilities ? fk° made in “ me even '! lder con s u ltation than at pre- cillors should be esInblisEed^to < 

t“i work than it was III years ago. “Although nroperalion is a S ««* sent.. but any fomial set-up w£ikl sire dtSculs kenl TSIe! 

^ e ^i, ur ?I v f. rsihe . s . n ®f*P l . some panacea much beloved by some PSS "i one bu,,du, 6* ad d time and more paper to his job. year rule were eemiinelv°seiisitive 

H.em.c 22“S L“ A “■ «- seareh wbhin" univSes' 0 ^ Z dSm ttS? * W* ^ 


«. . reaa timversmes to enable a rational divi icunmiy iikg io see that a new committee of nrlvv cc 

efficient in its support or dcparimcn- sion of responsibilities SEE5S? ft made ,n 80016 even ^ ,der consu lt«tion than at pre- cillors should bo established^? 

tal work than it was It) years ago. "Although ^operation is a SESEELJf V were sent, but any forma! set-up would sure” cements kenl I bnSfi 
H P r,Hn ^ij llr ?! V f- rSllie - S son1e panacea much beloved by some Mc^nmh "i ° nC bu, dui ®‘ ad d time and more paper to his job. year rule were genuincl^sensitiv 

i--S£S 3SS arriSS* SS« 

Zv* . . • years and have heen J' n v 5 contribution to umversi- cords policy. itenrl In nrarovun wW' 


Mpendi,ure ffiTiitr 1 ^ EL&zss&ttsF 

Tectaotos, roc tocks bid to hght ~ 

« cuts exercise 2^ bn» ««■ <» 


Technology 

centre 

falls through 


TUG backs bid to fight 
10 per cent cuts exercise 


tt.- , • „ ’ . : — • . 7^ ,“ ,U J wunin me^ ^iNalion- 

The Intermediate- Technology De- a ! Advisory Body to thwart the plan- , 
veiopment Group has now pulled out nm B exorcise based on a 10 oer cent 
or sett inn un its SchumarK^s- cut in hioh^ IL j." . 


a Advisory Body to thwart the plan- , d produce a 

h'ng exorcise .based on a 10 per cent A uu re8 P 0 L nse - ■ ' 

cut m higher education spending this discussion woiild be 

&Ver the next two •vrrirc - . ” oc » preparatioris for a inint 


Mr J^n P n«mn f f0r rosoardl - “ft is rather neglect ihun desire 
J ,? hn l D ®W ter , under-secret- she said. 

£ which°Mhfe CCll .°r S dopnr l' Dr Martin, former pro-vice cl 
mHct rid toe rec ? rds co,lor “ nd professor of history 
py iF individual dAn^m A nt . was hup I Leicester University, suld lie 
to sol indniitar d -£MS?^i!!t^ «slonishccl by (ho noolnoss odj 


iwk Rnl at |h!-’ H?« ntl . nued untd u 10r ' The y recognize that P the NAB ^ T he NAB, s p r ofessional, industrial ^ staff time ^nd b ost £3,000 department 
week. But the chanty wrote to the Presents the best and. commercial liakAn 


dfeijartments Th» out ooe mite of shelving is use 

ch includes thrMnriw? 0 ) W el * preserve records every year, out 

is. ‘ cadenilc .h»k»- total of about 100 mfles wortl 

i.ftffSrt&Ms ssL p. rod “« d h ? oovft ” 


■•ssa- 

of "“ s for the group’s existing wqrk. : u, 0 nublic sertnr." • " - • • 



not just an eduefiti 
s an attempt to . tr 
live with cancer aiw 


'size - " r ’ 

i«te*** Upiv^y. -Mr’ Vi 


" jempie, director ot eaucauu 
ng the Lothian Regional Council; an 
306 ,n Peter BaxendeU, chairman ; .ol 

indUS^- mnrniifllA i. rllrartf 


l.thu thq thaniy had -been waitine for a 
smHfactory: verdict: bn the lease <iiice 
• last! June, and. |hht the cxpiry ,6i 


a ■■■ oaxenaeij, cnainmui y 

« Indus-- rommiftfre of managing direclt 
J-JJ 31 ?,.- :thf ftfryai putch/SHefl grpufi 
Tofessor James Munp and,: Professor it 
istory at Alkinibn t-etire from the coftin 1 


..:cpfr tracts 
' Concerns 
the biiilc 


pwted _cbst pr the project. Although j. Mr Bazil ! 
thetr existing offices :in Covcnt Gar- 1 Britain durir 
i den, LOndan were vetY cramped, the War hqs 1 tjeei 
grpup had decided toi cut their losses Home Office 
;and coitcentratq;pnj' developing ; their, believe he;wil 
ventures. . V .. ,• his studies. I 

• Dr John Baishan: .dirwlnr rtf t-h* ■■ 


n/f-i -D -T 1 A • • , pis siuaies. -He ■was' e 

, Dr John Boishopi -director of the permission', for his^ifc 
polytecJi nic, said . thn.l ; ■ 1TDG ’s > decj* pnd himself fb'$thy 'pat 
{ft » p? ? u \ w “ ^ry sad’V.bul lyds refused pehn&sSon 
he had not myen up all hope that the. ? |ay as a iiudont. 

JflflMLJTm.ld.'Lp tnr^A r.nt : ,1 n 


i-frnns ■* . - ■. :-c qv. j , av . • ‘ nome.- Office was brobab y- tal 
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North American news 


Universities ‘ignoring growing racial minorities’ 


from Peter David 

WASHINGTON 

American universities have until 1990 
to respond to an array of bewildering 
social and demographic changes 
which will transform the nation’s 
higher education system, according 
to a report published last week by 
the National institute of Independent 
Colleges and universities. 

The report says university planners 
have focused on one change - the 
decline in the number of school-leav- 
ers which is expected to continue 
until the end of the 1990s - but 
“systematically ignored'' the impact 
or a change m the racial balance of 
high schools. 

Mr Harold Hodgkinson, a former 
director of the National Institute of 
Education, points out in the report 
that by 19$0 nearly one in three 
young Americans will belong to an 
ethnic minority. As a result, any 
surge in university enrolments over 


the next two decades will have to be 
led by minorities, particularly blacks 
and hispanics. 

“Most large states have a very 
high percentage of minority students 
enrolled in public schools, including 
32 per cent in New York State, 43 
per cent in California, 46jper cent in 
Texas, 33 per cent in Florida and 
Maryland, 28 per cent in New Jersey 
and Delaware and Illinois. 

“The percentages are generally 
even higher in the elementary 


twice as steep as ihe 24 per cent 
drop in the overall number of young 
people. 

But the growing proportion of 
young Americans who belong to 
ethnic minorities is only one oT the 
profound demographic changes likely 


schools than In secondary, suggesting 
that the future will hold even larger 
numbers of high school students who 
are from minority backgrounds." It 
says. 

Out of sheer self interest, says the 
report, the higher education com- 
munity needs to move swiftly to en- 
sure that the largest possible number 
of minority students succeed In 
school and become eligible for higher 
education. Otherwise, the fall in stu- 
dent enrolments may turn out to be 


Academics 
recognized 
as geniuses 


Are you an unrecognized genius? Do 
not lose hope: the Macarthur Found- 
ation Is looking for you. Last week 20 


“exceptionally talented individuals” 
received prizes ranging up to $60,000 
a year to free them flrom financial 
pressure. 

The awards are part of one of the 
most unusual programmes mounted 
by the Chicago-based Macarthur 
Foundation, a philanthropic venture 
created several years ago by John 
Macarthur, an Insurance and prop- 
erty tycoon. 

The foundation has committed 
more than $15m to the programme 
which Is designed tp seek out talented 
individuals and- Ate them' from 
cramping financial pressures without 
specifying how the money should be 
used or requiring any report or pro- 
ject in return. 

Unfortunately for many unrecog- 
nized geniuses, it Is not possible to 
apply tor a Macarthur award. The 
foundation selects the lucky recipients 
through a network of talent scouts 
who do not reveal to the person they 
nominate that they are being consi- 
dered for a prize. . 

The size of the award Is deter- 
mined by age. A 21-year-old can ex- 
pect to receive $24,000 a year for five 
years and a 66-year-old $60,000. Re- 
tired people who are still intellectual- 
ly active can receive lifetime awards. 

In this year’s awards university 
academics received almost all the 
prizes. Oiie lifetime award went to a 
Princeton scholar, Shlomo Dov 
Gotten, an 82-year-old student of 
Islamic civilization and medieval Jew- 
ish life. 

The only other lifetime award went 
to Ralph Manhelm, a 75-year-old 
translator and author who translated 
Hitler's Mein Kampf into English In 
1943. Mr Manhelm lives In Paris. 

The other winners werei 
Stephen Berry, professor or chemistry ai ihe 
University of Chicago. He has researched ato- 
mic processes and written about links between 



Stanford University. He was written about 
biological and cultural factors in human evolu- 
tion and behaviour: Bradley Efron, a theoretic- 
al statistician and chairman of the mathematical 
sciences programme at Stanford University; 
Duvid Felien. professor of anatomy and neuro- 
biology at Indiana University school of medi- 
cine. Ramon Gutierrez, asm taut professor ot 
Latin American history at Pomona. College. 
California. He wrote a social history of colonial 
New Mexico; Bela Juteiz. head of the . depart- 
ment of sensory and pereeptual processes at 
Beil Laboratories in New Jersey. He has work- 
ed on artificial intelligence; William Kennedy. 


regional differences in the demand a 
for university places will create spe- 
cial problems in the 1990s. r 

While birth rales are increasing in c 
the sun belt - California and the t 
southern stales - they are declining 1 
in most ports of the frost belt where t 
higher education institutions are con- i 
cenlrated. By 1990, 19 per cent of 
Americans will live in the west and ^ 
31 per cent in the south. r 

The report continue?: “Thus, for 1 
the first time, we are faced with n i 
‘two nation' perspective on educa- I 
tlonal policy - trying to get more 
educational facilities Rnd services for 

Berkeley aims 
for the top 
of the class 

The University of California at Ber- 
keley has broken with tradition and 
dedicated one of its most prestigious 
chairs to a scholar whose primary 
interests will be in teaching rather 
than research. 

Professor Norman Rabkin, a noted | 
Shakespeare scholar, lias been 
appointed to the university’s Presi- 
dent’s Chair for five years and will 
receive an additional $15,000 n year 
for educational development. 

Mr Ira Michael Hyman, Berkeley’s 
chancellor, said the appointment was 
evidence of the university's deter- 
mination to improve the -quality of 
undergraduate teaching. 

“This breaks: with tradition . which 
1 has pfcvJousJy assigned chdirs to; pro-, ■ 
fessors to assist ttiein ln meif re- 
i search, With the President's Chair, 
we are committing both the professor 
and the money to a major effort to 
. improve undergraduate teaching," he 
said. 

Professor Rabkin will devote his 
teaching to the first two years of the 


youth in the sun belt and continuing 
to cut back on these same services in 
the frost belt.” 

These differing regional patterns 
will make it difficult to evolve a 
national policy towards higher educa- 
tion, and more decision-making on 
educational plans is likely to move 
from the federal level to the states 
and regions. 

The national institute report docs 
not share the optimism of other re- 
cent reports which have suggested 
that the fall in the number of school- 
leavers may be compensated for by 
the growing number of adults seek- 
ing some form of education. 

While there is indeed a large and 
growing demand for adult education 
ni all levels, it is by no means certain 
that the mainstream higher education 
system will benefit from it, the re- 
port warns. 

Many adults appeared to be turn- 
ing instead to a “second system” of 


post- secondary education which had 
mushroomed outside traditional col- 
leges and universities. 

This system was heing provided by 
all kinds of organizations ranging 
from irade union colleges to about 
400 corporations which offered 
courses to their employees. An esti- 
mated 46 million adults were receiv- 
ing organized education this way. 
compared with only 12 million stu- 
dents in colleges and universities. 
Five corporate education prog- 
rammes already offered their own 
degrees. 

“If one quarter of these 46 million 
adults now being educated had de- 
cided to take their education prog- 
rammes al a college or university, 
there would be no decline in enrol- 
ments in higher education,” the re- 
port says. But if higher education 
wanted to increase its share of adult 
education it would have to modify its 
existing structures considerably. 


Enrolments fall at 
[private colleges 


by our North American Editor 
The future of hundreds of small pri- 
vate colleges in ihe United States lias 
been put in jeopardy by a dramatic 
reduction in I he mun be r of students 

1 seeking places. 

Figures compiled by the National 
Institute of Independent Colleges 
and Universities show that nearly 100 


He 1* working In the fleld'of historical economic 
anthropology and historical epidemiology; Wil- 
liam Durham, professor of anthropology at 


CU wit aiuin.uu 

teacher of creative writing al Ihe Slate Universi- 
ty of New York in Albany; Lcszek Kolakowski, 
professor on the committee on social thought at 
the University of Chicago. He has published 25 
books on philosophy, plays and urtion and a 
ihree-voiume analysis of Marxism; Brad Leilh- 
auser, rerearch follow at tbc Kyoto comparative 
law centre in Japan. He is a lawyor who writes 
fiction and poetry; Lawrence Levine, professor 
of history. University of California at Berkeley. 
He has written extensively about black culture; 
Charles Peskln. professor of mathematics at 
New York University. He has conducted rc- 
■earch In developing computational methods for 
the Dow of blood in the heart; Julia Robinson, 
professor or mat hematics, University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley. She Is president of the Amer- 
ican Mathematical $odcly; John Sayles. writer 
and filmaker; Peter Sellatt, theatre and opera 
director with a score of productions to his credit 
including Shakespeare plays, Mozart Operas and 
Broadway musicals; Adrian Wilson, typog- 
rapher and specialist In rare books. He is 
associated with the Crocker nuclear laboratory 
al the University of California at Davis; Irene 
Winter, professor of history, University of 
Pennsylvania. She has focusedon the .art of. the 
undent Middle East and has linked thejechnh 

K of anthropology with tho»c ol art fsl ™«y. 

Wrjghton, professor of chemistry. Marf- 
sflchusettsTnslitulo of Technology. He has pub- 
lished widely in science Journals. 


Berkeley to fall below uie stanoaras 
of excellence which characterize the 
institution’s graduate and research 


programmes. 

while continuing teaching and re- i 
search. Professor Rabkin will spend 
five years designing a two-year core 
programme on Western civilization. 
The programme would be specifically 
for first and second yeqr Undergradu- 
ates and its aim would be to provide 
a general knowledge of Western civi- 
lization. Students would be expected 
to concentrate on writing ana pro- 
duce essays totalling 12,000 words in 
the first year. 

Berkeley’s academic senate ap- 
plauded the appointment of an 
academic with an impeccable record 
.in research, noting : that the choice 
would “signal the university's, com- 
mitment to undergraduate teaching”. 
Professor Rabkin has published 
widely. on Shakespearian and Re- 
naissance drama and 14 president ot 
the Shakespeare Association of 
America. 


Institute of Independent Colleges 
and Universities show that nearly 21X1 
of the less selective liberal arts col- 
leges, many of them church-related, 
experienced a drop of 10 per cent or 
more in new undergraduate enrol- 
ments last year. 

Ms Julianne Still Thrift, the insti- 
tute's executive director, said that 
many of these colleges depended on 
bouyant. first-year applications for 
their financial health. : 

. Falling enrolments me apt losses of 
income from tuition fees and board 
and residence charges. In a typical 
.college each missing student cost the 
-institution about $57600. A loss of 10 
per. cent , in tuition fees in a smal 
liberal arts college often meant a loss 
equivalent to the institution's com- 
bined spending on libraries, compu- 
ters ana administration, she. said. 

According to Ms Thrift; the sud- 
den fall in enrolments could not be 
accounted for solely by overall re- 
ductions in the number of qualified 
people leaving school. Using a 
straight demographic projection, the 


f nrivatc sector could have expected a 
oss of about 6,000 new full-time 
students. Instead, the sector lost 
nearly 17.UW1. 

She continued: “Theory on de- 
mand for higher education has held 
that enrolments ought to increase in 
economically depressed times be- 
cause the opportunity costs of being 
out of the job market ami the result- 
ing foregone earnings are dimi- 
nished. Therefore, the real cost of 
attending college is less. 

"These new data show that, at 
least in the case of independent col- 
leges this theory no , longer holds. 
Institutions in f states with higher un- 
employment generally lost larger per- 
.centagea ; of students.’’ • 

. • . One factor which, had profound 
effects on enrolments a( private' col- 


leges last year was the reduction in 
federal grants and loans to students, 
Ms Thrift said. Substantial reductions 


in "Pell” grants awarded to needy 
students had eroded the ability . of 
many to pfry their way. 

She concluded: “Administration 
proposals to shrink or eliminate stu- 
dent financial 'aid programmes, and 
the methods by wnich Congress has 
made rcdtictiohs« disproportionately 
affect Jow-iricome students 'Attending 
moderately or. higher priced Institu- 
tions.” ' 


Courses 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 

ADVANCED DIPLOMA IN VOICE STUDIES 

This one-year full-time course, which has DES approval. Is 
designed to meet the demand from a number of different 1 
sources for the skills of the voice specialist. Applicants will be 
recruited from actors and dlreotors working In the professional 
theatre, teachers specialising In speech arid drama and: 
practising speech therapists. . 

Write or telephone for further Information to: ; 

The Registrar, Central School of Speech and Drama, 
Embassy Theatre, Eton Avenue, Swiss Cottage, 


Action plan eases engineering crisis 

-rue United : State* to ™de wme dg^to 'h.nn^more ^ ‘Sstry 

progress over the last six month y . §L ® of aca demic had recently committed; more than 

“AMtow-up'lu'rvey by the c onfer; ^u«e_st^denl feSowsldps^ faculty 


London NW3 3HY. 
Tel: 01-722 8183. 


@ 


Enmheerfog Action. Gonforence £ Xwed' tha t at least some of . Instance grants, equipment- dona- 

ZwEjSSSrfek spier*. 

quality of endtieering education but transferring to Industry and ; ; ' - . ■ ■ ■ — i 

there are agnir of gradual improve- bfnatfon of private and g Q '' ern Peter Dadd, 

■ . a. • r. i . Initiatives wp.rp. unaradinC the taClIl- u-u. emiii,* 


mere are signs or graauai improve- K *i„ r^iu 

ment, the report says. initiatives .were fa P’ 

Ttje NEAG was formed last April ties °f u^er^y laboratories, 
at a meeting fn New ; York attended Dr Edward David, 
by the four sectors concerned with the conference 
engineering education ' higher xon 

education, :! rndushy,;. professional pany, stud- tfcat too Blue time had 
societies and government; The con- .elapsed pnee the New York m 
;fef6n^ produced an - action plan de- to see any , significant chMge uv 


Peter Dadd, 

' North American Editor, 

The Times Higher. Education 
Supplement, • 

1333 H Street N-W 


Sheffield City Polytechnic 

Y ■ DrpanmiJtr vf Etiucadon Mcn*trn#iti > ' • . , 

r . < On* Yrnr Fuli-Titn* Count* V ' 

MSg \h education manabement 
DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION MANAGEMENT 

TWa fltM* end highly InMi-WmlM nuum ’nhteh gtr* wff hM 
rtsjHtktlbiVriti In schoiit. cafTrges aitd LEAj at oppoittlritj x> ffipnn* their 
ejfi ethmn at manager!. 

So&l raiirA bnohrt p HtCfhul , eppSradOH of tmoagaHtnt thtory In the 
ainmit om organlttaoH. . 1 i 

TA* USc it ebo nvttitUt da b pun-time Node rebate hhthtfbiotk* aJJItt 
dafrinJ vethuids over 2 to 3 yean) fttwi Septrmbtt 1993. ■ ■ ■ . ■ , r 

Further Information and eppUcatim forms an avadMefnm the A dmbskmt 
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Overseas news 


Romanian emigrant Governor investigates sacking 

v a "W from Lindsay Wright allegation. After querying the find- the visitor’s jurist 

1 0 117 1 1 HCATC< I W. ings Mr Rigg withdrew his allegation remedy. 

Id TT U I/5C IS U Ij WELLINGTON and apologized for the article. "Once this ease 

M/ For the first time in New Zealand Less than a week later he was right through, the 

university history the governor- given his notice by the university 


Western countries are trying to re- 
cruit Romanian academics by 

“neocolonialist methods" the cases wnen outer clauses in me new * ,iak Y uw •** **■ hmuwmh. ■»>■»; »«. fi>vuuw 

Bucharest newspaper Romania law have been enforced, particularly vestigate the sacking of a lecturer, he had "acted in a manner irreconcil- 

Libera claimed last week. the requirement of the emigrant to The case of Mr Bob Rigg, a senior able with his position as a senior 

This attack, published shortly after pay the taxes and medical charges lecturer in German dismissed from lecturer at the university". _ 

the visit to Romania of US presiden- imposed on foreigners, from the mo- Waikato University in 1980, is likely The Association of UniversUy 

tial special envoy Lawrence Eagle- ment the application to emigrate is f® board 10 . ne * 1 * ew we€ * s - Teachers told Waikato Untvcrsity 

burger came as something of a shock filed. Sir Dflv id has appointed two commis- that an appeal would be lodged and 

to Washington which haa been hop- Throughout the Eagleburger visit, ?®ries, Sir Clifford Richmond, a sought Mr Rigg s reinstatement 
ing that Mr Eagleburger's visit could hopes remained high in Washington J ut ?ge, and Professor Ken Keith, a pending the outcome. But the uni- 
produce some kind of compromise to that the law would be quietly university law professor, to take evi- versity extended his appointment 

the problem of the "education tax” allowed to lapse - at least as far as . only until November 30, 1980. 

imposed last November on would-be education was concerned. • Mr Rigg was dismissed by Waikato The association encouraged Mr 

emigrants from Romania. ' Sources in Bucharest indicated I JsX n £ Ri f e t0 ap P* al t0 the visit ° r as lh « 

The regulations demand that the that the foreign minister, Stefan * b ° rad t „ anT y, k r f m ? ,nm 8 ° u f appeal 

emigrant repay the entire cost of his Andrei, had complained to President available to umversity teachers, 

or her higher education (from the Nicolae Ceauccscu thnl the new law de . ad ?. s . ” n am,nat on n . Zealand s solicitor-general. 


allegation. After aucrying the find- the visi 
ings Mr Rigg withdrew his allegation remedy. 

I I J fn. fits nrtUln ll/l.... 


the find- the visitor’s jurisdiction to grant a 


emigrant 


filed. Sir David has appointed two commis- that an appeal would be lodged and 

Throughout the Eagleburger visit, varies, Sir Clifford Richmond, a sought Mr Rigg’s reinstatement 

hopes remained high in Washington J U< ?S C * and Professor Ken Keith, a pending the outcome. But the uni- 

that the law would be quietly university law professor, to take evi- versity extended his appointment 

allowed to lapse - at least as far as dence. _ ..... only until November 30, 1980. 

education was concerned ‘ Mr B,no u,na hu U/oilram or. — > u. 


lowed to lapse - at least as far as aence - . ..... only until November JU, 1980. 

luention was concerned. Mr ^'88 was dismissed by Waikato The association encouraged Mr 

Sources in Bucharest indicated Ri 88 to appeal to the visitor as the 

at the foreign minister. Stefan thore d a n article in the local student only remaining avenue of appeal 


I student cancer available to umversity teachers. 

r/r'lIThi&Y S (f»m‘ the Nicoi* “ft in ".* ^Mtor-general. 

last two years of secondary school was detrimental to Romania's inter- a a" commute** nf huniirv .. n hv P ‘ has ^ aid » u.u^ e 

upwards) neforc leaving the country, hnlionnl image and should never ^ in£ iuiry will set precedents both in 

Payment, moreover, must be in ha7d have been passed. S“ link rented Mr St W? k °L, the / ro f dure whicb 

currency, which Romanian citizens The Romania Libera article. the a!,eged l,nk rejeCted Mr R,ggs shou,d be fol,owed and in res P ect of 


f _ ,,, .... i iiv ni/rriiariiii c_*i i/t » u oiuviWf 

arc not allowed to possess. Such a however, which maintains that those 
law automatically excludes Romania who have received a higher educa- 
froni Most Favoured Nation status tion at the country’s expense are 
vIs-h-v's the USA, under the terms therefore duty bound to serve the 


of , lbe . :‘ J , nck50n Amendment" of country with “faithfulness and devo- 
197*1, which was introduced to coun- tion", is believed to have been 
ter a similar requirement imposed by directly inspired by President 
the Soviet government on Jews Cenucescu himself, 
wishing 10 emigrate to Israel. The idea tl.at graduates have a 

Under American pressure, the special responsibility to the country 
Soviet law. while never actually re- was frequently put forward during 
pealed, was quietly allowed to lapse, the university reforms of the mitf- 
Since the announcement of the 1970s, which were carried through 
Rumanian ruling. State Department under the direction of the president’s 
officials have hinted thnt the crite- wife. Dr Elena Ccaucescu. as head 
non would be performance, not for- of (he state committee for science 
niality, so that if the law was not nnd technology, 
enforced. Most Favoured Nation sta- Thw v r virt..»n v 

^rLrdinv'vZ" if " m f-d»„,,n r ,t , ^al , ;ra 1 n y d d , v r e 0y a[! 

" , 7. university courses a strong job-orien- 

Reports from West Gcrmony and tated bias. Romnnian mathematics in 




enforced. Most Favoured Nation sta- 
tus would continue, even if the law 
remained officially valid. 


luiiunnicmai resenren ana 

„ „ , _ university courses a strong jou-unen- 

Reports from VVest Germany and tated bias. Romnnian mathematics in 
Israel, which receive the vasi major- particular was virtually wiped out. 
ity or emigrants from Romania, so and some 200 of the country’s lead- 
far nave recorded no cases of cmig- ing mathematicians fled abroad. 


Mystery fire 
baffles police : 

A mysterious fire el the University 
of Pristina in -Yugoslavia which gul- 
fed several rooms and destroyed 
much of die University’s archives, is 
being investigated by security police 
and the university technology faculty. 

Since the student demonstrations 
in Pristina two years ngo, which trig- 
gered an outbreak of nationalist de- 
monstrations by Yugoslavia’s Alba- 
nian minority, there have been fre- 
quent incidents of sabotage in the 
autonomous province of Kosovo. 


mg mathematicians fled abroad. Makerere University library: starved of books 

Students refuseto” £40,000 appeal launched 

shave off beards- r-v riAnA/i, uui™. 

What Is . the difference between a Wf U gdltUHlI library 
political beard and an intellectual . , . . • . . . . 

beard? Thix, and similar questions by John O Leary common' room which d< 

K>iv* hBKnma ilia ■i.IvimI' VL » n .11 ,1 ] 


have become the subject of much 


and apologized for the Article. "Once this case lias been worked 

Less than a week later he was right through, the experience which 
given his notice by the university it will provide should ensure that ony' 
council (with backing from the subsequent case would move much 
academic board) on the grounds that more quickly," he said, 
he had "acted in a manner irreconcil- The AUT has meanwhile staled 
able with his position as a senior that in any future cases it is impor- 
lecturer at the university". tnnt that people should remain on 

The Association of Universjty the stuff of liteir university during- 
Teachers told Waikato University the course of any appeal, 
that an appeal would be lodged and 

sought Mr Rigg’s reinstatement in his appeal, Mr Riga is expected 
pending the outcome. But the uni- to raise the question of whether his 
versity extended his appointment conduct was irreconcilable with his 
only until November 30, 1980. position and whether the penalty of 
The association encouraged Mr dismissal was unduly severe. 

Rigg to appeal to the visitor as the He is also expected to claim that 
only remaining avenue of appeal some members of the university 
available to umversity teachers. council involved in his dismissal 
New Zealand’s solicitor-general, could have had some interest in the 
Mr P. Neazor, has said that the outcome. He may also argue that 
inquiry will set precedents both in undue regard may have been given 
respect of the procedure which to his past involvement in disputes 
should be followed and in respect of within the university. 

Chinese 
specialize 
‘too much’ 

by Peter Maugcr 
China's drive for modernization by 
the end of the century has led to 
excessive specialization in "key" 
secondary schools which provide tne 
majority of university places. 

Professor Su Buqing, a mathemati- 
cian at Fudan University in Shang- 
hai, has stressed in a recent article 
the importance of liberal arts to sci- 
ence and engineering students. He is., 
concerned that scores of Fudan stu- 
dents not only think it unnecessary 
to study literature and history but 
. . . actually fail to pass their Chinese., 

ea or doors language examinations. 

Professor Su considers that the 
iQlin^ll^rl study of modern Chinese history is. 

-lAUlH-llvU essential for an understanding of so- * 

• • cial development nnd , the cultivation^ 

nrarv of a malenalisl-dialcctical and histor-,, 

J ical-materlalist world outlook. A; 

Urwnmsw*. <vmm* i. j , knowledge of ancient history, he 

dl l e *.. not ,inv ® writes, will give them a better under: 
she Mid ?!* n >ling.of, doBtiml scientific works. 


An Appeal with a iaree, of £40,000 ] 

I hcrc would »• of Allure ^ se^fuflc 80 ™/™^ 011 ^. 


■■ ~ , 7. T . — — 7 — W |i.yr WUUIU LfC ncncs OI hltlirn «rii<nl Hr roiionmh - umrk 

ruling on appropriate dressfor vide jouraals and books for Make- Makerere." 

teaching Stuff and students at Uni-' rere university, In . Uganda, which Dr McPherson said that shr fnnmi fnI!, rC o 0 ^? r M U . s dy ,? f . ^ 

versity. This • ruling outlaws hair on ^ been Uaryec 1 of foreign exchange standards still “remarkably hfgir 2n dcar ari cu ate na ere P ' Cm ^ 

,he chin, obliges men to wear ties ,0 «stock its library since 1974. a return visit last year as an oxamin- J M, P e T fc : , 

trousers for women among A previous appeal In Canada pro- ! er * ]Wt inflation had left the uni- 

nincr things, duceq hundreds of academic hooka versity and its staff in Severn flnnn. 


other things, 


A previous appeal In Canada pro- ' er - Bdt Inflation had left the uni- 
duced hundreds of academic books V ®TO, and Us staff in sevoro finan- 

Ami PrrniloK Irinnnti WlU... sL_ Cl HI Mnnn I a ? . 


• Professor Su is voicing a general 
concern at ovcr-spccializution of uni- 
versity courses. Al (he Beijing Aero- •: 
nautical Engineering Institute it was . 


autonomous province or Kosovo imnureua ox acaqciruc doors in sevoro rinan- versity courses. At (lie Bel iina Aero- 

During the 'list I H months w there .PpUce have turned avvay students and enough money to allow the od difficulUes. None of the lecturing nautical Enjrincorina Institute 8 it wei 
has been an expensive political purae *7®!“ -Univei^ty naies for failmg tQ Makerere librarian to fly to Canada staff could afford to live on a unf the students* who requested n special 

of both staff ?nd students at U Se . t fr > was a wlikh resultSd lr 

university.: The burae revealed vs-' appear. to have been more for- mem ta Kampala. Now the emphasis “nulng brain drain . jnn e|n ( i pn rc nitondinn rinses oil 

rious irregularities in the university abbdu .8h, they have not been is to be on journals, vvith the hope . Some lecturers had an additional Selected Poems of the 7 mu? athl SoM 

admimstretlon - Including the iifla- ??? ^ <rqmpWri. At Jebst one dean that five years’ subscriptions can be of income from the l0 wnership B Vh3 

tion of student numbcrsNoalmost ctusedformajor penJicals, - « most bad taken ieconS jCo^Uni^ly Sen Js® nt! 

double the true figure of 25.0(10. This sh f? e - . bea f“- ; Until now; the umversity has been thS. - l tax !. 8Crvlc o, for are encouraged to select at least one 

was done to obtain additional federal. ru . , . m £ h£ ^ been strongly ;criti- ; dependent on gifts even though - It S f‘i2 nd 9?°? 0 bus - of .12 optional courses offered, such 

funding out of the allocation for de- -^ed.m t l«o Turliamenta^ry-style^ Con- Has the only academic library in ow/ P aid in their as ' Chinese language basic music 

veloping areas! which was given on a HBP^S y --Ji, rs ^ ot , the J®5 ? ga >?. a ' L Bolb . and York uni- comfmShiv^ *** “ 0V f aWe to live theory, traditional Chinese painting 

per cnpila basis. f » hd HEC 'to produce standjird ^ersities have provided sets of books co “™ ly - - and Wesfom oaintina 

■ V ' •- ' . ■ ■■ ^? em Vh' ( Wr v. 0n i ira,< after The revision pf some courses..:' • ha «'«°ine- As weUas P the obvious cultural 

Spanish lecturers 5SB 

renew their strike ’% tC V « rt n" ■ ■- I. * .^ k ^^ - L acadern i». - Dr ly Imt it!!/ •^. 0S !y > Um and to supplement the politics 

1W - ■ UIC 1 I auifVC Profeuar- 1 hSan Dpgrmnaci < ctiaus Margaret McPhdreoh, who spent 35 pl V mbaU r but courses which are stiU not too popu- 


Spanish lecturers 
renew their strike 


: • :Thpiieapher?f are 'protecting n|a(rist. .i* ' ... 


the students who requested n special : 
literature course, which resulted in. . 
400 students attending classes pn., 
Selected Poems of die Tang and Song ■ ' 
Dynasties. • And at Shanghai s '■ 
Jiaotong University science students , . 
are encouraged to select at least one ; 
of .12 optional courses offered, such ;■ 
as Chinese language, basic music .; 
theore, traditional Chinese painting •• . 
and Westorn painting, •* : 

As well as the obvlops culture! .! , 


Makerere Library / 
re is.'qo -.leffjqc- .Compton Terrace, Lonflcm 


study hard." 



; the. aeadepilc.: year. ‘ J 

The other grievance is that they ] 
. are not being paid regularly; Accord- ' i 
Ing to .BPjeport In the national news- I 
paper,'/ 1 # Phis, the -college’s in- ! 
solvency ‘ bos, . built up large debts i 
both in and oulside the institution, a 
On occasion, 'says the. report, i 
teachers have , hud' to advance their r 
own money (o pay - for . teaching n 
materials for their departments/ : t 
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Surprise at the choice for the new 

f jeneral secretary of the university 
ecturers' union is less a reflection on 
Diana Warwick's abilities than 
amazement that the Association of 
University Teachers should make 
such an adventurous decision. At a 
time of crisis for the universities and 
for the union's 34,000 members, 
close watchers of the AUT had ex- 
pected the leadership to appoint one 
or other of the internal candidates 
shortlisted to succeed Mr Laurie 
Sapper. 

A young (37) woman from' a trade 
union with no connexion with educa- 
tion was an electrifying choice for a 
union with a mainly male, overwhel- 
mingly conventional membership. 

But Ms Wamick points out that 
she is the same age as Mr Rodney 
Bickerstaffe, the new general secret- 
ary of the National Union of Public - 
Employees. And she is not the first 
woman to become general secretary 
of a TUC-affiliated trade union. 

The 14,000-member Health Visi- 
tors Association, which affliated in 
1924, has had a woman senior offi- 
cial. Mrs J. W. Wyndham-Kaye, for 
some years. However women outnum- 
ber men 350-1 in the HVA, while the 
AUT estimates that just 15 per cent of 
Us members are women. 

"I think my appointment is signifi- 
cant, It shows opportunities exist, 
where women are treated on their 
merits," she says. “Women play so 
littlepart in union affairs generally and 
I hope my appointment will be an 
encouragement to greater involve- 
ment." 

Just 15 per cent of the delegates to 
the Bradford council which ratified 
the appointment were female, a 
proportion which has remained large- 
ly unchanged since 1980. But women 
on the union executive have declined 
from 17 per cent then to 9 per cent 
now - the first time it has dipped 
below 10 per cent for 12 yean. 

Ms Warwick comes from the Civil 
and Public Services Association, 
where women outnumber men by 
more than two to one. 

Sbe graduated in sociology and 
economics in the late 1960s from 
Bedford College, ' where : she bad 
been active in me National {Jnlop of 
Students. And- early inclination to 
read English rapidly 'changed Into 
social studies, largely because of the 
climate of the L960s. 

“I thought it was a very positive 
area of development which involved 
me in dealing with people. It may 
well have been a part of the 1960s - 
an increasing awareness among stu- 



A 1 • the cuts to establish their own priori- 

new cnampion Cooperation with other unions is 

going to be a key factor. “The chal- 
lenges are so great that one union 

p_ x acting alone can be easily isolated. 

T J* T £k Government policy is undermining 

JLvrA. UMV the whole base of higher education. 

A united front is our only defence." 
Ms Warwick plans to join the 

^ • _ • i • _ AUT as general secretary designate a 

1 1 1 V pi^Cl T 1 month before she format! v takes over 

U-UA ▼ V" A I JR from Mr Sapper in May. In the 

meantime - as well as taking a brief 

* i * , lL i„ Tr ,. ... holiday - she intends to build bridges 

As general secretary of the AUT Diana Warwick to overcome any internal difficulties 
mtends to desfend jobs and improve conditions. 

David Jobbins has been talking to her several universities, meeting not only 


dents that there were wider issues 
than just getting a degree." 

After graduation she spent a cou- 
ple of years in several jobs, none of 
which came near to providing the job 
satisfaction she bad been seeking. 

Then she became technical assis- 
tant to the new general secretary of 
the National Union of Teachers, Sir 
Edward Britton. It was a period of 
increasing anger and frustration 
among teachers. Salary levels were 
slipping and the industrial fuse had 
shortened in the run-up to the 
Houghton inquiry which was estab- 
lished soon after she left the union. 

"I worked at the NUT for three 
years helping with pay claims, policy 
papers, committee work and links 
with the TUC - a broadly based job 
in which I was able to exercise a lot 
of initiative. It was then 1 realized I 
wanted to be a negotiator.’’ 
Increased involvement with pre- 
paring salary claims convinced her 
that carrying out the research was 
not enough - she wanted to be in on 
the actual negotiations. - 
While at the NUT she was in- 
strumental in setting up a branch of 
the' Association of Saeniriflc; Teimfe- 1 
al and Managerial Staffs to replace 
the old staff association which had 
represented NUT employees. This had 
been regarded as ineffectual and tooth- 
less - two substantial 


• She moved from the pre-Houghton 
turmoil of the NUT to the first 
national strike in the civil service. 

"Assistant secretary with the 
CPSA was the only job I applied for. 
It seemed to satisfy my desire to stay 
in the public sector." 

As so often in white collar dis- 
putes the 1973 strike was over a 
matter of principle - the Govern- 
ment’s refusal to negotiate through 
agreed procedures for salary bargain- 
ing. “We then went on to fight the pay 
campaign through week-long strikes. 


talking to her several universities, meeting not only 

° local branches but in many cases vice 

Last year an attempt to run for the chancellors with whom she may soon 
deputy general secretary’s job in her be negotiating, 
own union foundered on the im- The great tenure battle still re- 
mense complexities of the CPSA’s mains to be fought, with general 
bitter internal politics. “I was not a recognition that Aston has merely 
candidate of the right or the left deferred its plans. And salaries - to 
which means one is unlikely to get be fought against the backdrop of 


As so often in white collar dis- anywhere, 
putes the 1973 strike was over a »| t was then I saw the AUT job 
matter of principle - the Govern- advertised nnd it was an btcu I was 
menl’s refusal to negotiate through anx | ous lo gcl bfldc in(0 . if ] wag 
agreed procedures for salary bargain- going t0 move on u 5ee med the ideal 
ing. we then went on to fight the pay place to develop. There are so many 
campaign through week-long strikes challenges to face. I felt I could get a 
Her first responsibility was for i ol done and put u greal deal into 
clencal and typing grades across the jt," 


the Government’s 3.5 per cent cash 
limit for the public sector - are 
bound to pose problems both in 
negotiation and in presenting the fin- 
al deal to the membership. 

It is certain thnt under her gui- 
dance the fight for the universities 
will be far more than a sterile de- 


clencal and typing grades across the jt. ” fence of privilege, for she fully in- 

entire civil service, and she negoti- she has kept up many friendships lends to further the AUT’s policies 
ated a restructuring agreement which ma( j e ; n NUT days. for widening access lo disadvantaged 

is still in force. Alter 1976 she took H nrinf.iv ic in entwine rht» sections of the community and in- 

0 c n PsA e, ^ y i„ ,0 ^^ m = 5 „ 6 ,^ S. opfK,r,imi,ies for 

Health and -Social Security offices. to soc,etv Bnd the economv jnd thal - L! L 


CPSA membere in Department of 

Seeut^ly offices. “c um 

on Iradrnnion officlalS ™^ ™^ J* 1 ,p «= ci “ 1 P 1 ^ 1 * f ” » 

major battles over cuts In spending, pn ", 8 . te " 

on resources and on staff, and cash "There is a case for a mure popu- 


seclions of the community and in- 
creasing opportunities for mature 
students. 

“There is still this myth about the 


less - two substantial pay and restruc- 
turing claims fought tor through the 
ASTMS branch were evidence of this. 


VII UWE uuiwn umumia. mcic wcic vile rn.fi elite T 

major battles over cuts In spending, pn ", 8 . te " 

on resources and on staff, and cash “There is a case for a more popu- 
limits affecting both the level of be- lar approach, to create public aware- 
nefits and the standard of service, ness of what is happening. The case 
There was intense pressure on > or higher education has to be sold 
morale. fluently.” 

“We spent a greal deal of time She feels thal neither the vice 
trying to get across the point that the chancellors nor the University Grants 
standard of service was bad because Committee has fought hard enough 
there were insufficient staff to pro- to protect the universities, that pub- 
• vide a humane service, not that the ic intervention by the vice chancel- 
staff thetnselves were at fault.” lors has been too little, too late. 

The challenge of helping to defend “There may be a general aWare- 
the university service from the kind ness of the damage the cuts are 
of Government attack she had wit- doing and n willingness to take on 
itessed in the DHSS Was ctqe 6f the : !he, Government, but there .pfe vice 
keV aitrflctibhs; of her hew Job k , chance I foriS telling .the' Govern toon I 

*It is Immensely frustrating to try they are not unhappy, that fhey will 
to do a good negotiating job Impro- be given the chance to .redirect re- 
ving the conditions of your members sources and get rid . of the dead • 
when your main task is to defend wood. 

their jobs. All trade unions, particu- “While as a committee the vice 
larly in the public sector, are mcreas- chancellors may have woken up, 
ing facing this dilemqia.” there are individuals who arc using 


ivory towers of the university world - 
probably the universities nave not 
been very good at selling themselves. 
Almost by default it has become the 
job of the unions to defend higher 
education, and there has to be much 
greater awareness of what universi- 
ties do." 

Priorities within the AUT include 
the need to get away from the two- 
stage salary negotiating procedure 
and to try to resolve tne perennial 
problem of union policy on short 
term contracts and a career structure 
for research staff - an issue close to 
home for Ms Warwick whose hus- 
band is working on a limited term 
: contract . al. onp of the London’ col- 
.leges, • • . : v - 

Those' who may feel the 1 AUT has 
weakened its stance by choosing a 
woman are in for n surprise - Ms 
Warwick .will prove a touch adver- 
sary at the negotiating table. 

I have always been. n- bit of a 
fighter," she says, •. 


Making the most of a strong outside influence 


If a minister was setting out to pro- 
voke controversy In Welsh colleges, 
he might start by appointing a non- 
Welsh-speaking, English university 
principal with no experience of the 
public sector to the most influential 
post in their new planning body. But 
this is precisely what Mr Michael 
Roberts, under-secretary at the 
Welsh Office, did when he settled on 
a chairman for the board pf, the 
Wales Advisory Body last summer. 

It Is a tribute to the reputation of 
Professor Robert Steel, the recently 
retired principal qf University Col- 
lege, Swansea, that appears to have 
aroused no serious misgivings in the 
principality. Quite the, reverie, .in 
fact. Witn characteristic modesty, 
Professor Steel offers the explanation 
that he was welcomed by the various 
interests involved as : jHe. devil they 
knew ahd preferable to some other 
supposed favourites for the job. 

However, the fact, that last year he 
was possibly the first non-Welsh 
. speaker to be vice president of the 
National Eisteddfod . is a better re- 
flection pf the mark. he made In eight 
year^ at University College. Official 

■ recognition for his service followed 
In tne New Year’s, honours list, in 
which he received a CBE.; , 

Although he had no direct involve-, 
ment with the public sector during: 
his time, at Swansea, Professor Stem 
became a familiar figure in the polyr 
technic gnd'the larger colleges. Now 
he "hopes, to reverse 1 ^the process. 

. This, .will be no problem at Univerilty 
pdlege [since he. ha^, continued, to 
base; himself there, but he Is aiming 
to fpBter, more tran^binary, collabora- 
tions through a liaison, committee fae- 
; tween the^WAB and the ; University 
; df'Wale?.-... /- ■.• 

■ 7- ; Ltire: .; Mr ; Christopher. Ball, his 

• number at!, the . National 

^dvisoty BnHv Professor ; Steel. Is 


John O’Leary talks to Professor Robert Steel, 
chairman of the Wales Advisory Body 


committed to breaking down organi- 
zational barriers where possible. He 
has aleady begun atendirig regular 
meetings with Mr Ball and Sir Ed- 
ward Parkes, chairman of the Uni- 
versity Grants Committee. "We have 
to believe in a good many crossings 
of the binary line in order to mini- 
mise its significance," he said. 

But there the similarities with Mr 
Ball’? task end. Although the two 
advisory bodies have identical terms 
of reference, Profesior Steel, Is the 
first to admit that his pfobleims are 
of a much lesser order of magnitude. 
He' Intends to .visit each of the -46 
institutions iu his care - an odyisey 
which could never be con ten? plated 
by Mr Ball. 

Indeed, 'the WAB has .. been 
likened to r regional advisoiy coun- 
" ell, rather than a national body, having 
responsibility fop ratHer fewer institu- 
tions. and students than.rome of the 
larger regional advisory councils. But 
Professor Steel is in no. doubt that, 
quite apart fromt lie, constitutional 
necessity, the differences between the 
English and Welsh systems are suffi- 
ciently great to warrant a separate 
body. ' 

It also seems certpin to nave ,a 
rather different, very much more in- 
formal mode of operation. Although 
Professor Steel’s appointment was. 
announced in July and an initial, 
meeting of the .WAB committee, 
chairetf by Mr Roberts, was held 
before the end of. tht, month, the 
second meeting took place only last 
week. There wfil, not be another until 
the end of Mtireb.i.v 
, , The. meftijjeribiprffif this. > 


was split between the Welsh Coun- 
ties Committee (the local authorities’ 
association) and the Welsh Joint 
Education Committee (which in 
highef education has performed the 
functions of a regional advisory 
council). In practice, however, the 
two bodies just happened to nomin- 
ate one councillor from each of the 
eight Welsh counties,' ; thus defusing 
any geographical controversy While 
still keeping within the Secretary of 
State's terms of reference. ; . 

Geographical distribution has 

B tf more of a problem at the 
, which IS heavily. dominated by 
the south. This led to argument at 
last week's committee meeting, but ' 
was justified on the grounds that the 
majority of the population and . the 
.majority of higher education is lo- 
cated In the spilth. . 

The only other real disagreement 
so far. has been over the composition 
of the WAB’si three working groups 
or panels on course approvals, ni- 
nance and teacher training. Some 
committee members feel that the 
board should be represented, thrpugli 
the chairmanships of (fo panels only: 
rather than on the ordinary mcm 1 - 
bership as well. But jProfessop Steel 
has argued that the groups require 
the maximum level of expertise avail- 
able, regardless pf other commit r 
menu. ' 

Although it is early days for the 
WAB, . neither; squabble Is of the 
prtjer that has confronted Mr pall 
during the. NAB’s first 12 months:. 
Professor Steel believe}, that the 
WAB is ahd >ill contipue 'to.be A 
.jnufiji. tes*j>oliM ..bpdJbjV^opjy.i 



Professor Steel: Conseiisus approach 

one 'polytechnic and dine' -major 'coil- 
■ leges, the range of interests within 
.the NAB: are simply not present in 
the Welsh body. ; 

Neither is there the need for, the 


towards the same: 10 per cent cut 
over, three. years, .but there has been 
nb decision on how the cuts' will be 
.selected. It is likely that UGC-styie 
.< visitations .will, form the. basis of. ^heir 
judgment?; 

The -WAB set-up leaves; jittle 
.'alternative, .It- simply does not in- 
clude a secretariat! of . the size and 
.typej enjoyed,, by. I, he NAB, . Tjie 
board and committee are Serviced by. 
three joint sedrqtaries bascd in. Car- 
diff, all of whom ' hitve demanding .. 
jobs already: at the Welsh Office; the 
WJEC and tlie WCC. Professar.Steel , 
.is 50 miles. dyvny in:§\yunsea, keeping 
in tpuch by telephone. ; '•■ >. ; > , . I V 
L He ; is ;Kkely,.' tp-find ' retirements, 
4 harafyfcisii.lsiisjjiwtft ^'pjrQ|^ly4w,:ifiW • 


S ht than his time at University 
ge. ,As well as his WAB chair- 
manship, be is a recent appointee to 
the troubled Social Science Research 
Council and chairman of the gov- 
ernors of Westfield College, Birni- 
Ingham, which Is under pressure . to.' . 
merge with Newman College as a 
result of the teacher, training cuts. 

The Welsh (raining cuts' will pro- 
vide the WAB with its first real test, . 
the board and then the committee 
meeting in March to set targets for . 
next year. .Wales escaped almost un- 
scathed from the Government-im- 
posed cuts last year, but received 
targets for only one year to allow the 
WAB to take a longer view, Tn this 
respect, if was the envy of the, NAB, 
which had - to watch while, 'decision^ ; 
were taken which, were bound to 
preempt future planning. An, addi* , 
tlonal spin-off from this responsibility , 
was thnt the one voluntmy college. 
Trinity, Carmarthen, whs with tne 
WAB from the start, unlike their, 
English counterparts. . 

Inevjtably, however, it will be tne 
,10 per cent cut? exercise ; which 
makes or breaks the WAB. Prpfpssor 
Steel does not envisage the dramatic 
results countenanced, by • Mr Ball '. in 
England. "There are bound to be 
.some withdrawals of courses,^ he 
says. “There 1? no way of avoiding 
that, but I would ribt. have thought 
thnt the Closure of ' any institution 
was likely." . 

It is a consensus approach charac- 
teristic of iProfessor Steel ‘and*- thus 
far; of the ;WAB tfsclf. When.; he . 
•went" to SiVansea, he] said :he would 
be satisfied if he ; left with ps few 
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Olga Wojtas on the work of Strathclyde’s award-winning audio visual services unit 

University film-makers 
focus on the job market 

Strathclyde University arts and social But Gordon Thomson, who with 
science students are facing the cur- Jim Harold manages audio visual scr- 
rcni round of employers’ interviews vices, points out that this is onlv a 
with less trepidation than in previous small nart of the department’s work. 

ye F s ‘ , „ ...... The stuff make teaching films for 

Last term, the bltulciit Advisory any Strathclyde academic who wants 

Service - set up a six week career one, and in the process have been 

planning course, attended by 140 st u- scooping up professional awards, 

dents, which helped them make a winning ten over the nnst two years 

career choice, analyse their abilities, alone 

fill in application forms, and ended When the Educational Television 
by mounting a senes of interviews Association Awards fur I9K2 were 

nl : , I Cn n' -. L ‘ . cm P! oyer ? fl °"' announced in December. Slrnllidydc 

British Kail to United Biscuits and had won three of a total of six for 
Marks and Spencer. the whole of Britain, 

ci | , p ,|V,l! ' V! J. WCI !* ; filmed by Two of Strathclyde's awaul-win- 
Siratliclydes audio visual services uing films, both in a series made tor 

tin 1 !, and were then replayed mid the depart me ill of jirchitcclure and 

discussed l\v the students and mtei- building science, weie directed by Strathclyde's 

Viewers. ... Oiilan Ski in nv who has now heeii audio visual team 

I Me slu denis chose jobs they triiiisferrcd to English studies to help on Hie Isle of 

were interested in, and got a good launch with Professor Colin Mac- Arrnn, filming for 

n “ ,,,L /V s:, J' s careers Ca he a joint degree with Glasgow in the Department of 

am iser Barbara Graham. 'They film ami television studies. Architecture. 

IV' "'ll* 111 fci V" d trfinbhng. but One film. Utopia, which won an — — 

rTSSFiH SrfuiiX t ^ 

ploycrwlio went over tfiei, perform- echiologyhas take.W icw^v mTrinT.fi.nlnLf T ° n ^^.Strathclyde Theatre Group vices 

mice helpfully and constructively ■. hutTfew pen pli aiid^t& w uSil £ who did not work to a script but threa 

K M ^k , i " Wy hud PCrha,H Urnahlc. h has "an Sww°as ITSSrolSd aTS S] 

‘This was a pilot project, but we j" a Woeful ^mncra| L KcsSp'hS ^ Films aii Uln f rap i"P de P artme ! lt - desperately trying to predict who was not a 

intend to hold It annually now. and ^ ™" X p S l tf! r **& to speak an in 

possibly extend it to oilier students, made the staff explain hastily and ii \ e8 j ho . n ' The tea,n also rashly promised the “[ 

sss£?#ctt& sjs? sagf-/ ? xs js ! 

‘z z^sr™ 10 produce * sa 

sell products to students playing em- Eirrvone an introduction to microD wars IfTSi ,« h , .u?- ed for *5 n statlon partially collapsed, and within fair i 

ployers, or put forward the'ea* for KS " b T±VL tele y, lslon - adds: minutes a film crew and mechanics and « 

expanding British shipbuilding to a villc of computer science which con- kfoJ .L^rT fit * , ?ir Cad f m, *3 L® cturer were 011 their w «v to take film 
group of sceptics while tutors watch tains what is believed to' be the fhSt n, . tn higlify mfelh^ent and dizzying shots from a neighbouring one 
the results of their teaching. eWnrehetsiveaccoun nf hL g ™ Sp hc p0,tlt you re . mak ‘ roof wfiile shops and a pub held came 

Forensic science role. pla%g has SESJSSE i“ U p° f ^ “ ft ffi? aIs ° Very receptlve 10 evacuate/and closeS. SPJ 

achieved a certain itolericty - lectur- “We couldiTi find nnv ^vni nn.^n ti, , V.. i.-~ • , , , Filming of the potential cutas- librni 

ers take the part of judges and advo- beyond a most perfunctory^ one in fBiriv° ilf am i, had J° - be trc T hc continued over two days the I 

cates in a mock courtroom, and stu- printed publications m on°Km° M savs' Come and^Effect^nrt^^ !ft n8 whlle , the cra,ie was delicately dis- Culu 

ha * c Gordon Thomson! ■‘Manufacturer? Snment if which FfiffiB ma - nt J ed ’ ! h « R ra B matic lecturer sold 

JJ2J 1 kn R* n f t0 crack . U P und ? f * he versions were too detailed, and stasis his wife to death fnllnwfafrt^ E° intin 8 out tha ‘ 11 would he a good At 

JS r ilT WVeqUeS,,OD,,,g academics’ versions covered the prin- risil of one' of her femi e riLHc film whatever the outcome. It lived finan 

— leleVI5 '° n mmetaS ' d " to ” ■>- ^ ^ ™»er didS't « 5 S 


Strathclyde's 
audio visual team 
on Ihe Isle of 
Arrnn, filming for 
Ihe Department of 
Architecture. 
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sell products to students plitving em- 
ployers, or put forward the 'case for 
expanding British shipbuilding to a 
group of sceptics while tutom watch 
Inc results 01 their teaching. 

Forensic science role playing has 
achieved a certain itolericty - lectur- 
ers take the part of judges and advo- 
cates in a mock courtroom, and stu- 
dents playing expert witnesses have 
been known to crack up under the 
dual strain of aggressive questioning 
und the television cameras. 

Historical research has changed dra- 
matically in recent years and is con- 
tinuing to change at a remarkable 
rate. Contemporary historians pin 
much less faith than did their prede- 
cessors on the '•objective" historical 
record. In consequence, they are less 
than sanguine about the status of 
historical “fact". 

Marxist historiography has been 
instrumental in bringing about a 
more critical and searching examina- 
tion not only of events themselves, 
but still more of the structures of 
discourse by which events are in- 
scribed in the record and passed on 
to succeeding generations. Marxist 
critical practice aimed at revealing 
the ideology which determined the 
selection, presentation and inter- 
pretation or events and movements. 

In recent years, historical study 
has been rather marc directly con- 
cerned with the context in which 
such judgments are mude than with 
the direct interpretations themselves. 
In the same way. historians have 
shifted their focus somewhat from 
. y the major 1 events and the principal 
: protagonists - Hegel's "World-lfls- 
toricar figures - to the “maintaining 
mass", the bulk of the population 
who usually figure as numerical ab- 
stractions or ns Ihe reconstructed 
stereotypes of traditional “social his- 
tory”. 

Under the Influence of figures as 
disparate as Michel Foucault. Jnc- 
ques Ranciirc, Georges Canguilhem 
and Lawrence Slone there hits been 
a shift away from a historicisl but 
reuily unhistoricnl attention to indi- 
vidual “snlient" figures and towards 
the study of ideas, emotions and 
social processes like marriage, child- 
birth, employment. The kind of his- 
tory inherited from Cariylc and A. J. 
P. 'Taylor - with the implicit claim 
that European history could be re- 
duced to the biographies of NHpo- 
leon, Bismarck and Hitler - was 
overturned hy a powerful and com- 
plex synthesis of Marxism and struc- 
turalism. 


The audio visual team took the 
unorthodox but effective step of bul- 
lying Dr Sommerville in their van on 
the way to various filming locations 
until he produced an acceptable ex- 
planation which was then turned into 
pictures by the graphics department. 

Films are produced for a particular 
group such as second year or hon- 
ours students, but are intended to be 
able to be used by anyone, 

“They should be understandable to 
any reasonably intelligent adult," 
says Gordon Thomson. "After all 
I've got to understand them." 

Mr Thomson, who worked for ten 
years in broadcast television, adds: 
"The joy of working with academics 
is that they’re highly intelligent and 
quick to grasp the point you’re mak- 
ing. They’re also very receptive to 
new ideas." 

The audio visual team had to be 
fairly receptive itself when filming 
Cause and Effect for the psychology 
department, in which a husband 
stabs his wife to death following the 
visit of one of her female friends. 
The subject matter didn’t disturb 


them ("Lots of blood!" they say 
cheerfully) but the scene was enacted 
by the Strathclyde Theatre Group 
who did not work to a script but 
relied on improvisation. The camera 
crew was left dodging round the set 
desperately trying to predict who was 
going to speak next. 

The team also rashly promised the 
department of mechanics of materials 
that whenever possible it will turn 
out in an emergency to produce n 
teaching film. 

It was held to this a few years ago 
when a tower crane above a mainline 
station partially collapsed, and within 
minutes a film crew and mechanics 
lecturer were on their way to take 


dizzying shots from a neighbouring 
roof wnile shops and a pub below 
were evacuated and closed. 


Filming of the potential catas- 
trophe continued over two days 
while the crane was delicately dis- 
mantled, the pragmatic lecturer 
pointing out that it would be a good 
film whatever the outcome. It lived 
up to his expectations by winning the 
International Scientific Film Associa- 


Elbow room for historians 


Brian Morton on the 
new approach to history 
away from the ‘great’ 
towards ‘immediate’ sources 

added a final blow to Carlylean his- 
toriography. A book such as Lawr- 
ence Stone's The Family, Sex and 
Marriage in England: 1500-1800 

(1977) would not have been possible 
without the kind of awareness of 
“buried history" which feminism 
helped to foster. 

Stone was prepared, as earlier 
historians would not have been, to 
draw much of his substantive evi- 
dence not from the notoriously 
"ideological" statistical record but 
from ideas and presuppositions in- 
scribed ironically in such things as 
popular prints, bawdy songs, theatre 
jwsters. The 1 result was an epocli- 
. making example of an Ideal long 
held by historians, history as process. 

As well as changing the consti- 
tuency of historical study, .recent 
theoretical developments hnve 
changed for ever the historians 
methods. The shift of focus away 
from the "great" - events or people 
- has restored a confidence in such 
formerly dubious ureas ns private 
memoirs, the oral record (something 
that only really dates from the first 
practicably portable lane machines in 
the 1940$j. and the historical import- 
ance of 'immediate' sources. 

Tn the past year, The THES has 
published four articles showing how 
the procedures and materials of the 
historian have changed: Arthur Mar- 
wick (September ID, 1982 and 
Anthony Seldon [August 28. 1982) 
demonstrated clearly now previously 
unacceptable sources and even the 
oral record could he of primary im- 
portance in interpretation; Geoffrey 
Finlayson (November 5. 1982) de- 




liiin Award in 1978. 

At a time when audio visual ser- 
vices may be among the first nreas 
threatened by the cuts, Strathclyde is 
firmly bucking its own unit. A senate 
working party reported that it was 
not » luxury used by a few staff, but 
an important teaching aid. 

“I think visual illustration helps 
any lecturer, but i hope these films 
put across a teaching point more 
effectively and interestingly than 
could be done otherwise," says Mr 
Thomson. 

He adds that the unit generates a 
fair amount of income from the hire 
and sale of its films. It lias even sent 
film tu Hollywuod (in the guise of 
one of the university of California 
campuses). The BBC has used sever- 
al excerpts. A film on automated 
library circulation systems wiis one of 
the first imports to China after the 
Cultural Revolution, und was also 
sold to Poland, Iraq and Zimbabwe. 

And if Strathclyde is ever in dire 
financial straits, it can ulways make 
its fortune selling the gory psycholo- 
gy film ns a video nasty. 

attempted to compress and synthe- 
size the entire thesis. 

The series, though slow in starting, 
quickly gained n momentum of Its. 
own, witTi eight volumes in n year, a 
rate of publlcuiiou which amply ftl- 
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Last week Peter J. Beck in discus- th? 2 ™!?- - c °V nl ^ towns - suburbia, 
sing the Public History movement and the' ? the 183Qs 
looked at attempts to make historv moneyed lbe Patrician 

more directly relevant to evelyday towns > d “ nlne ! eenth «ntuiy 
political and social concerns. Demir 


7 jv iu cvcryaay towns. — 

political and social concerns. Derek , 

Fortunately, most practising histo- historv at the I inw?!**? 0 * ?£, modcrn 
rians (except for powerful groups in and Sneral editor ° f B . radford 
France muf Germany) have avoided scribes' its brfoii? ..& the senes > de - 
the temptations 0 / ■■motaKistory ° t“ Ste * f “‘- 

For whatever claims the new history problem in MttS?2S lhe ^ e was a 
makes, one crucial imperative re- an academic S audi> 8 n r^ k ^ ^ Ulck1 / to 
mams from earlier procedures, that that wou™ do iusiW f" d ‘"- a “ rm 
of making clear what happened. search There JKS“* ° 0n pnal re- 
e Leicester University Press for academic ® n °nnous queues 
5 “Themes in Urban History" imposed ^ these aJ »‘ 

combined an awareness of new 8 000" word-limit of 6,000 to 
riographical methods with a 'We ' • ... 

empirical approach. Like the aerie, JSSTT. 


• Mhu. mim nujjptntu, 

pie Leicester University Press 
series "Themes in Urban History” 
has combined an awareness of new 
historiographical methods with a 
firm, empirical approach. Like the 


firm, empirical approach. Like the series was SSJi» U 5 an Hi «°ry” 
journal History Workshop and the authots elbow ^J 0 ® l . ve ‘ ndividu al 
seminars it sponsors, the Leicester to sed work I ^ )m . and th « chance 
series is roncerned, with elucidating rapidly than w J„^ u - al,0n m °re 
movements and developments in «£ in ihtfividual ail ° ^r V15e Posaible- 
c.al conditions which are otherwise in scholars jJho & 
danger of being buried beneath party theoreticaLn? i™ ade . e >Aer a 
political nostrums or historical gener- the ■ ySlim ■ iV 4 to 
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filled Professor Fraser's hopes. 

One sml aspect in nil otherwise 
highly successful enterprise was the 
untimely death of Professor H. L 
Dyos, who held the chair in urban 
history at the University of Leicester, 
the only British academic with that 
precise designation. Professor Dyos 
was originally responsible for the 
planning of the series and indeed 
chaired the Steering Committee for 
Urban History (now the Urbaa His- 
tory Council). Before his death. Pro- 
fessor Dyos had planned a confer- 
ence to discuss the nature, role and 
future of urban history as an auton- 
omous discipline. That conference 
was eventually held after his death 
and the proceedings are to be pub- 
lished by Edward Arnold this March. 

Inevitably, the discipline has ex- 
perienced some internal dissension as 
to its precise nature. There are those 
who feel that, in keeping with con- 
temporary methodologies, the disci- 
pline should constantly examine its 
own premises and procedures; typi- 
cally, British urban historians have 
tended to take the opposite, pragm*' 
tic view and to attack the material 
more directly. Urban history has suf- 
fered organizationally and structural- 
ly by its not fully defined status as a 
discipline. 

The success of the venture, I s 
heartening and points the way to- 
wards a rigorous and important reap- 

K raisal ot the historian's function. 

lany have been put off by the 
theoretical complexities of Foucault 
?nd others and there is a danger ot 
retreating from "theory" back into 
an unquestioning reliance on brute 
fact. Projects like the “Themes in 
Urban History” series, as well & 
^ggesting alternatives to the current 
publishing dilemma, suggest that 
‘here are positive synthesest^fig— 
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A cross-section of converts 


Felicity Jones reports from an 
international conference in 
Turin at which Karl Popper 
gave a lecture 
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Popper: fit the forefront of Italian thought 


To imagine a British academic con- 
ference backed by a group of indus- 
trialists, fashion designers and an in- 
fluential bank is difficult enough. But 
when the bank is to the right politi- 
cally, in this case Christian-Bemocral, 
and the group is socialist it becomes 
near impossible especially when the 
principal speaker is the liberal philo- 


sopher Sir Karl Popper. 

Yet this was the case at an inter- 
national conference on the problems 
of rationality in politics, economics 
and philosophy “individual and Col- 
lective" organized by the Club Turati 
and held in Turin last week. Such a 
curious phenomenon says as much 
about the Italian respect For thinkers, 
who can manage to grab the head- 
lines in influential newspapers like 
La Stampa, as it does about the shift 
in Italian politics which has brought 
Popper into the mainstream of poli- 
tical culture. 

On this occasion he was treated 
with the reverence of a "grand old 
man” of political thought, courted 
and lionized like a superstar, plagued 
by the "paparazzi" (the notorious 
band of press photographers) and 
while in Milan over a thousand disci- 
ples came to hear their guru and 
jostled to get his autograph. 

There are several reasons why 
Karl Popper, who gave his famous 
defence of liberal democracy against 
totalitarianism in the book The Open 
Society and Its Enemies in which he 
advocated "piecemeal social en- 
gineering”, should have come to the 
Forefront of Italian thought. 

There are three main strands in 
the country’s political life which help 
to explain why he has caught the 
public ns well as intellectual imagina- 
tion. First has been the crisis jn 
Marxism: the Communist Party still 
receives about 35 per cent of the 
vote and Marxism has also influ- 
enced thought within the Socialist 
Party, but there has been a growing 
disillusionment with it as a workable 
system, particularly as an economic 
tneoiy in the light of the country’s 
considerable financial problems. 

Second, there has been a decline 
in influence of the Italian idealist 
philosopher, Croce, who for many 
years provided liberals with a phi- 
losophy which took account of eco- 
nomic activity but failed to provide 
the answers for an increasingly com- 


plex, technological society. Similarly, 
and a third reason, has been the 
rejection of Catholicism as a dogmat- 
ism which, in Popperian terms, hns 
been interpreted as another facet of 
the closed society. 

There are other factors which ex- 
plain Popper’s influence now. His 
magnum opus, The Open Society, 
was translated into Italian by Profes- 
sor Noberto Bobbio of Turin Uni- 
versity only in 1973, almost 30 years 
after its publication, although his 
philosophy of science and methodo- 
logical works were translated earlier. 


J ihilosophy of science and methodo- 
Dgical works were translated earlier. 

Elsewhere in Europe the transla- 
tions came earlier so that in Ger- 
many his Ideas became most closely 
linked with the Social Democrat par- 
ty and the former chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt wrote the preface to the 
book. In France, his fortunes weTe 
also tied in with the political ascen- 
dancy of centre right politics in the 
mid-1970s but his influence has fallen 
away since the socialists took power. 

In Italy, however, there is no clear 
link with any one party as yet as one 
of the organizers of the convention 
Dr Angelo Petroni, who is the coun- 
try’s representative on the Open 
Society, an international group com- 
posed of Popper’s former pupils and 
Followers, pointed out. Popper’s in- 
fluence crosses conventional party 
lines picking up converts from a variety 
of parties. ... , 

Most active followers arc liberals 
and socialists but it is a proud boast 
that even the Communist Party lead- 
er Enrico Berlingucr said in a news- 
paper article that if he came back in 
a second life he would like to de- 
velop a Popperian philosophy. Con- 
verted Marxists, such as Milan Uni- 
versity’s professor of economics 
Giulio Giorello who presented a pap- 
er on utilitarian ethics at the conven- 
tion, are warmly welcomed. And the 
present socialist government, which 
will probably have to go to the coun- 
try in an election within the year, has 
a Popperian, Professor Franceso 
Forte, in the significant posilion of 
minister of finance. 

His presence caused considerable 
security problems when he arrived 
with a' batallion of armed guards in 
the city which has been a centre of, 
Red Brigade activities. It was sug- 
gested that such a prestigious confer- 
ence could not have been held in 


Turin two years ago for that reason. 

Professor Forte's paper argued for 
a utilitarian reformulation of the 
principals of the American philos- 
opher John Rawls, given in The 
theory of Justice. Rawls used his 
"maximin*' and "difference princi- 
ples’’ to postulate a theory that so- 
ciety should be so arranged thui the 
poor members should not he made 
any worse off by any change in social 
policy. It is n model which does not 
take account of those like Townsend 
who see poverty ns relative, but 
rather lakes the status quo as its base 
without involving any significant dis- 
tribution in wealth. 

Forte argued, in turn, that in 
order to maximize the benefits to nil 
individuals in society. Rawls’s theory 
of a competitive incgalilurum society 
had to involve a shift which would 
provide protection in some form to 
the less wealthy. Likewise, the weal- 
thier citizens need to be protected 
from risk and provided with an in- 
centive to high productivity keeping 
tlicir entitlement to certain properly, 
both inherited ami earned. 

In this argument, lie was following 
the utilitarian maximization princi- 
ples promoted hy John llarsuiiyi. 
professor of business administration 
and economies at Berkeley, hi his 
paper. Harsanyi, acknowledged the 
close link between his principal of 
expected-utility - that social systems 
and rules are chosen because they 
are most likely to produce the high- 
est benefit to the average individual 
in society - and Rawls’s views. 

Ilarsunyi, however, rejects Rawls’s 
nmimiu principle as irrational be- 
cause people cannot live expecting 
the worse to happen otherwise they 
would never cross the road far fear 
of being hit by a car. It was also 
unbelievable, lie said, to have a mur- 
al code which gave priority to the 
most disadvantaged individuals in | 
isolation to other groups in society. 
"We must definitely reject any ethi- 
cal theory that would force us to 
discriminate against some people be- 
cause they have attributes, such as 

S eater wealth or higher social status 
at carry no moral stigma yet hap- 
i pen to be out of favour with some 
philosophical or political ideologies,” 

, nc said. 

f His principle is derived from the 
view tnat decisions are based on 
choice and the choice is between 
different lottery tickets on the basis 
of the highest expected, but still un- 
certain, good to everyone. 

But Harsanyi's theory does not 
i take account of personal gambling 
5 attitudes. The question put by Pro- 
fessor John Watkins of the London 
School of Economics, who has de- 
. baled the issue with Harsanyi over a 
- number of years, was: who decides 
/ whether one person's attitude to the 
- risk-taking involved in moral deci- 
t sions is more rational than another’s? 

; A person may go for a certain 
e outcome in some cases but may pre- 
- fer to opt for a less certain lottery 
e ticket where there is the prospect of 


ticket where there is the prospect of 
higher expected utility, in another 
instance. This, he argues, is a ration- 
al decision which should be respected 
as such. 

For some years, Watkins, a former 
pupil of kart Popper, has been 
asking his students to choose be- 
tween two groups of choices involv- 
ing cash rewards. He found that 
while they would normally go for the 
certainly pf £1 ,000 rather than the 70 
per cent chance of £2,500, the stu- 
dents were prepared to opt for a 0.7 
per cent chance of £2,500 rather than 
a I per cent chance of £1 .000. There 
is an "illogicality” here which Har- 
sanyi's view does not answer ade- 

S uately. According to him, the stu- 
ents should have taken the 1 per 
cent chance of £1,000 under the prin- 
ciple of expected-utility and it is loo 
easy to dismiss their choice as irra- 
tional. ... 

It is no mere coincidence that 
there was such a heavy emphasis on 
utilitarianism, the routs nf which arc 
found in the British movement of 
social reformers like Bent limn and 
Mill. As a rational view of ethics, it 
provides the bridge between Poppe- 
rian thought and economics. 

A viable alternative to Marxist- 
inspired social systems based oil no- 
tions of equality has to provide a 
completely integrated ethical as well 
as political and economic philosophy 
from which derisions and social re- 
form can flow. 
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Patricia Woodward and Patrick Dalton consider the sorry state ol : legal education in Britain 


The 5io ry uf legal education L 11 Eng- 
land is a lung and sorry 011 c. Apathv. 
insularity, professional rivalry and 
high hopes frustrated by conservat- 
ism make up the central theme. For 
centuries the cradle of one of the 
greatest systems ol law in the history 
of the world had virtually no system 
of education. Even today English 
legal education is retarded by those 
old bad influences, (t tins also picked 
up some new ones on the way. 

Perhaps the most refractory cause 
‘’f its problems today is the long drift 
apait of the practical application of 
law from ii> theoretical study. In a 
living system ol law neithei activity 
can ■ In wit limit the other. This is 
surely true of all subject study from 
hisicity to astronomy. I he concrete 
without the help of organizing minds 
is without order. The organizing 
mind without the restraints of the 
concrete can quickly run 10 silliness. 

English law was not considered to 
lie a subject Tor academic study be- 
fore the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The Inns uf Court provided 
practical exercises in procedure but 
did not teach principles of substan- 
tive law. Experience gained through 
attendance at court and in the cham- 
bers of practitioners amounted to an 
apprenticeship for young lawyers. 
Education ran in step with the de- 
velopment of the coni moil law sys- 
tem itself. Efigh forensic techniques 
preceded abstraction of principles in 
the growth of our legal system. Legal 
education rluring the: middle ages and 
early modern times is no more open 
to criticism on this account than is 
education in other fields. If medicine 
is chosen for comparison, then wc 
find ourselves in the barber's shop. 

In the universities legal studies 
were restricted to Roman und Canon 
law. graduates generally going into 
the church. English law received 
little attention as a principled system 
until Blackstone began a senes of 
lectures on the subject at Oxford 
University in 1753. These lectures 
were not aimed 8 t practitioners. This 
example was followed at Cambridge 
University and Trinity College. Dub- 
lin. The innovation proved to be a 
false dawn and more than a century 
was to elapse before English law 
became established as a subject 
worthy of study in a liberal education 
curriculum. Meanwhile the profes- 
sional bodies for both barristers and 
solicitors provided no opportunities 
for legal education. All was a matter 
of self-help. Qualification depended 
mainly on time and routine. There 
was no safeguard in regard to com- 
petence. 

In 184ft the Select Committee on 
Legal Education reported. It is not 
only in (he field or legal education 
thqt contemporary Britain has failed 
to live up to the standards proposed 
by the hard pressed and maligned 
inhabitants of the Victorian age. By 
this time only London University was 
offering a course of study on English 
Law, Oxford and Cambridge having 
declined after Bluckstonc's influence. 
Some of the committee's findings 
, .and recommendations mug still snap 
heels. Tho contrast between 
our. system und that prevailing In 
Germany was noted. German univer- 
sities demanded minimum admission 
qualifications, enjoyed u high num- 
ber, of professorships and curriculum 
.organization, and insisted upon 
course discipline on the part of stu- 
dents. While recognizing exceptions, 
the committee feared for the general 
standards of 11 bilily and character of 
those entering the profession. The 
lack of academic influence, the un- 
due influence of technical expertise 
and the lock of principled law trea- 
tises were noticed. 

It is, perhaps, worth pursuing the 
antilogy with medical studies. Sup- 
pose that in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury medical studies at Cambridge or 
London University hod been repre- 
sented by the study of herbs and 
remedies in use in the Mediterranean 
lands in the centuries preceding the 
times of Christ. Imagine also hospit- 
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als and clinics to have been deprived 
of any scientific or practitioners' 
advice from academic medical in- 
siitmions. Looking forward even to 
1983, conjecture that there would I; 
still he no teaching hospital wherein 
students could see live patients under 
the supervision «if teaching staff who 
themselves had contact with real pa- 
tients. Where would medicine be in 
those circumstances? 

The committee noticed also a 
myopic judiciary , poor drafting of 
legislation and the inadequacy of 
undergraduate anuses in law. A’ uni- 
versity nf law was indicated. A Royal e 
Commission appointed in 1854 eon- i 
liimed ami developed this theme. 

The idea of a common basal edueu- 
Cion for both brunches of the prufes- Lulled to bar: an adequate (raining? 
sion was now up for discussion. The 

SRSB?” t,f »« i ' ,t ‘ :ll «lually and Yet tuition methods, syllabus con- Such formidable advantages should 
soLiallv superior Bar committed to tent and assessment techniques can not be squandered by routine 
liberty, professional independence mnke the achievement of these goals Syllabus content is the next' orob- 
nnd conservatism „i academic circles improbable. lem ToprosS 

reform . 10 l °° !XnWrfu! for radical „„ A _ s n £ methods, the pro- perhaps tile most important factor of 

Blacks! one's false dawn hud high- and one tutorial pe? fortnight' enjoys wishto 1 ^Stated' tolTttai^vSl 
hgh ed actors which arc still in the special reverence. The two lecrares ofThougl.t wh feh S 
dark today. h flickered on jurispru- enable the lecturer to “cover” most SSm lo ta mounds 

Juice, comparative law and the subjects adequately. Most topics in a They look for links between their 
ranoniih vonaw ut the broac sense, syllabus can be discussed at some chosen sSto 
I he lK4n committee signalled the length. Students can receive a fairly life they are formine At leas? thev 
mmortiincc .1 educating the student full digest of the subject as produced hope U is «lS to evervdal life 
ratliei than filling his mind with fac- by the intellectual enzymes of the These hopes will be disaonoiuted if 
m knowfedge through rote lecture, There are dangers in this. the^X^ 

astf-te-j; tt-ys-ssEtt WiSSraraS 

xTS-sesAs: K-iratiMT 
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departments in provincial um versifies mentioned above are reserved for George^ Beri?M Shiw's^iVf&rV 


qualifying bWrirters. and some young on iccmres. ‘ — ™, v m if there were .10 natural 

solicitors, had degrees in law. The It is lecturers who must read the *° °P^. al and ao rcjd ' wbcr ' 

Law Society had shown itself to be treatise critically, examine the origin- 

sympathetic to reforms in education, al sources, discover and eniuJL. FIE? !_ law , pra . ctl< : nl an ' 
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sympathetic to reforms in education, al sources, discover 
The nature of the activity within the learned periodit 
those law departments is a matter of ture into neighbourir 
question however. Professor 
E. C. S. Wade .remarked that too 


1 «■ wiiibm ui mw piatuciu an- 

\ f nd ^»«omize alogies of this abound H A lawyer 

,d . Periodicals a ? d comes to a town and country plan- 

leignbounng subject Gelds, ning appeal. Are the Town P and 

. Country Planning Acts sufficient 

“ equipment for him, even sup- 

2 that . . . medical P le jnented by regulations, circulars 

had been and P re , v ! ous decisions? Certainly 

Sl .l , „ 00 : Architectural taste, road traffic 


many teachers contributed little r , 3 S , !P m ? n f . for even SU P- 

beyond an annual dictation of notes. Suppose that . . . medical Fomented by regulations, circulars 
that courses were too much a matter Studies had been 5^7 {"S?® decisions? Certainly 

of cramming and memory and that rpnrpe#»ntpr] .u . , £ no |: Architectural taste, road traffic 

too little attention wns paid to law J_ e P^ esen t e CJ by the Study of policy, local economics and village 
reform. Academic lawyers. it herbs and remedies in Use P‘ 8 0t ry usually count for more. In 
appears, possessed all the narrowness in the Mediterranean lands ofl - en , knowledge of 

of outlook attributed to the practr- i n tbo rwntiirilt 08 f<PW n,em >w is less important 
tioner and. we would add, lacked the 111 ~ e , ni unes preceding than appreciation of management 
incentive of economic independence • ■ • Christ and worker problems. These consid- 

to whet their energy and creativity. er ^ [, ° ns have led some to question 

There have been in recent years whether lawyers are now the right 

! , ^ v , er J! . en “ ura Sj n 8 si S" s H is they who must exercise initiative b , e C °" Cern . ed in 


however encouraging signs from It is they who must exercise initiative conccrn . cd ln matters of 

several directions. Space only allows and independence, suffer the pain of t a ^ ?u se P ara J ,ot | of spouses, 
hncf mem, on of a few of these, choice and rejection and finally en- !,T? ,hou * h , ,he law “• “ “I- 
Some unixersiiy and polytechnic law joy the reconciliation of svnthp«i« d ?!H_. c P us , es people to marry and 


wiiimwuiij uascu. inv v.uuncu lor me mm or it all. , . *” vu sruaiea in its con- 

Naiional Academic Awards appears What then is asked of students? ,S - n ° W ? aia . in 8 ground in our 
eager to support change and expert- At worst the demand is too much for ,nsl,tuUons - However, it 

nienl. Institutional units su^ n,%r, ' na 9 «»*«•— llllA rtl 1 _ .■ . still appears as n irrcmtEeor 

jmprovemcn; in teaching an 


3 expen- At worst the demand is too much for crin*"' " ,5llluuans ' However, it 
ipportmg a retentive memory and an orthodox a trc ?P ass er to some, 

id learn- acceptance of settled doctrine. Too u.mESS 0 *. pa J 1 ^ ar law sylla- 

) pea ring, great an interest in the poliries and -7^ heads are inclined to 


.and practices. 10 siimulatc dex'elopi- -. of the previous generation gives way 2? by textbook Ss 

ment In study methods across many to a restraint which requires students ulf 0 AH e,ain,nah ? n heads ncknow- 
subject are .is. I rofessKwal Iwdies to keep close but slay behind the l ^ e land Strong con- 

ha\c also been active. The Law So- leaders of thought. Rentes justify their separate 

eiety. for instance, has replaced the It is submitted that the qualities so . ,n tl,e . initial sta 8 es of study 

old finals course for solicitors by 11 often claimed to be ^encouraged 2*5° F - often the ^conceptual 
much inore relevant course of study, could be nurtured more successfully JHi fai i s t0 ma ture to contex- 
I he Council of Legal Education has by tenchlng methods which require Real , le 8 al problems do 

also redesigned its finals course for much more active participation by rnL* , p ^P, neatly in thesi vertical 

P-ES*"; f , . r . t ,udcn,s in ,lleir Tnc lecture ° ftca they spVead 

Ne\crth«.kss. some of the dvficien- has an invaluable role to play It can IpH,u n I a ^- a S? con textually, A road 

ilt’c rh , l T S f S,e " 1 nolhin P bc lhe medium through which stu- SOUnd in contract, 

css than fundamental. Most instil u- dents can bc directed, stimulated de!d E m ■ nd cVen fainl, y la w- In- 
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attainment of the intellectual qual- 
ities mentioned earlier, then the 
objective standard of knowledge dis- 
played by the candidate, disprop- 
ortionately reflecting that of the 
teacher, should not He the dominant 
feature. Quality uf mind rather than 
quality of knowledge should be 
tested. Diversification of assessment 
methods is called For. This is not to 
deny the role of unseen examina- 
tions. It is simply to submit that they 
should bc supplemented by other 
assessment methods and thill within 
heavy lecture programmes they can 
play fnlse. They can play into the 
hands of those who passively follow 
a strongly scented trail and can be a 
disadvantage to thusc of original or 
independent mind. 

In conclusion we would like to 
bring two issues into focus, one con- 
cerning legal education, the other 
relating to higher education general- 
ly. As to the first, perhaps one of the 
most serious criticisms made of both 
branches of the legal profession is 
that members confine their activities 
within too narrow a range. Solicitors 
spend too much time on conveyanc- 
ing and probate. Banisters are too 
little involved in tribunal work. 
Powerful influences other than legal 
education are active here, availability 
of legal aid for example. Neverthe- 
less, some aspects nf legal education 
are at present he I to 1 equipped to 
train students fur routine lever pull- 
ing than for encouraging them to 
design new levers or at least to use 
existing levers for new purposes. 

As to the second question, _ we 
teachers fool ourselves if we believe 
that students really prefer long 
periods of captivity within the lecture 
theatre. They certainly seek direc- 
tion, group-bounding and hints ns to 
examinable syllabuses. They might 
profit from meetings with us for 
short periods. The present examina- 
tion system accentuates these factors. 
The doe will do many tricks when he 
knows his master holds a juicy boue 
behind his back. For really indepen- 
dent and rewarding achievements 
however a different pattern is called 
for. Students, like people in general, 
enjoy and profit most by doing 
things for themselves - unoer guid- 
ance. This has been our experience 
during the recent years in the law 
department at Birmingham P™y‘ 
technic. The standard of work has 
generally improved in proportion to 
the extent to which we have ex- 


contex- tended the opportunities for indepen- 
dent study. Our humble efforts nave 
no doubt been outmatched by many 
other institutions. We only write this 
because, although we have noticed 
several expositions on teaching 
methods, we have seen little on 
“non-teaching" methods. 

This brief article is not designed to 
put teachers out of business. Only 
the “lever-pullers” . are really 
threatened. That does not affect you 
Or me does 1 it? Perhaps we had better 
check whether we nave made any 
amendments to last year's notes be- 
fore we give next Monday's lec tures. 

■ Patricia Woodward is principal lecturer 
tn law, and Patrick Dalton is head of the 
n, fePPrtmcnt at- Birmingham 

Polytechnic. 
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listening, open mmdedness. apprecia- raise problems and point (o solutions Sp fort* 1 
. Uun uf subject boundaries of rein- from a vantage point which the stu- ment A*22? ■ ^ assess - 

tion>hip of subjects and of the social, dents cannot have reached. It can iminatit^iA pl < ft unseen ex- 
political and other contexts which range across other disciplines in a kaure nrnl v fo]lowin 8 a heavy 1 
give life and purjmse to law. Initin- way hardly permitted ih formal trea- 2 iavite * candi- ■ 

live, foresight, ludgmem and .nlel- tise. Finally it can be homely,- enjoy- XJw* ,X® y t in? fc j b * returning ; 
lectuai independence would also be able and responsive to the audience, Sm e « e d (S v * e ^.'*o amply 
within the aims of most. day of the week and hour of the day T£ 

3 11 . me aims, of: a course a™ 


course are the 
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In a class of their own? 


In the final part of our series on the British intelligentsia, A. H. Halsey 
concludes that intellectuals do not belong to a class of their own 


Over the past century a distinctive 
literature has accumulated on intel- 
lectuals. It has settled nothing. Its 
contemporary interest is assured if 
only as a continuing licence for gos- 
sip by academics about Lhe notables 
among them. Its continuing import- 
ance is ns a contribution to the 
sociology of knowledge, that is how 
ideas are socially formed and socially 
realized. 

Ideas are of interest in this context 
only in so far ns they move the 
world. Mendel's genetic discoveries, 
for instance, lay in a social vacuum 
for a century until they were redisco- 
vered in IbfiU. Subsequently taken up 
by universities, they have reshaped 
society, for exam pie by tightening 
control over pigs and corn, by in- 
fluencing the procedures of educa- 
tional selection, und by modifying 
the perception of race and sex. Uni- 
versities linked to business and gov- 
ernment thus realize ideas. What whs 
once the intellectual amusement of a 
monkish recluse eventually became 
an organized industry riiu adminis- 
tration capable of transfoiming man 
and nature. 

This example signals the profound 
importance of the subject, nut does 
not describe the literature on intel- 
lectuals which is mainly and charac- 
teristically more narrowly focused un 
the relation between intellect unis and 
the political order. In the tradition of 
liberal thought the primary concern 
has been with freedom of inquiry. 




ness” its an explanation of the resist- 
ance to the idea of nn intelligentsia, 
makes the acid point that those who 
could he called intellectuals in other 





could he called intellectuals in other have preserved their dominance in 
countries are in Britain mostly practically everything that counts in 
brought up in a system of private aca demic life". The ‘'important point 


education designed fur a class which 


academic life . 1 he important point 
is that nearly two thirds of the highly 






includes the leading politicians, civil productive academies disagree with 
servants, company directors and t |p s statement. 














lawyers. 

All the relevant snciologienl en- 
quiry supports that generalization. 
My I ‘176 survey shows that over one 
third of ihe high professors had been 
ih rough the private schools com- 
pared' with only five or six per ceni 
of the popu latum as n whole. Ami 
Oxford ami Cambridge, with their 
close lies both in re emit me lit from 
the well-io-ilu and as suppliers to the 
elevated metropolitan institutions of 
state and industry, are also domi- 
nantly the nurseries of both the intel- 
lectuals and die powers. 


Can we then conclude th.it the 
intellectuals are a class - their prop- 
erty being the cultural capital of rec- 
ognized merit and their vanguard die 
high professors? Lipsei and others 
have shown in the case of America 
(hat academics nf higher attainment 
niul recognition are more likely to be 
left or. in the American sense, liber- 
al [him their colleagues: and die 
more intellectually eminent, the 
more likely to he critical of their 
government. 

The British IM76 evidence shows a 
pattern which in one important re- 


^%v|» 




Such a pattern or connexion has s pecl is different. As mav be seen in 
undoubtedly given Britain an inte- 'fable 1. the high prolessors are 
grated establishment of political, ecu- somewliai to the tight ol their col- 
mimic, and cultural management, leagues birth in their subjective place 
and may account lor such paradoxes oll ,| K . political spectrum and their 
as Nobel prize winning combined voting recou). Nevertheless, they 
with anti-intellecmalixni. scientifically u \ WCim i,V; C dieir American count cr- 
innoviitory but ailing technology, and p-,Tts, arc more heavily engaged in 
“high -culture" television drama sue- government consultancies (4h per 
ceediug spectacularly in the Amur- cent compared with 12 per cent of 
icaii market. _ their colleagues!, and inure worried 

But the lull story is more compli- ahum (he subjection of the universi- 
caicd. 1-iist. as the French sociulog- t | es t0 || ie slate, 
isi. Raymond Umulon. has shown. The position is therefore that uni- 
educational systems everywhere 


is been with freedom of inquiry. educational systems everywhere versitv teachers generally are politi- 

Among Marxist writers the pre- aniined the reliability of the d«nts in struggled to give historical und de- translate parental advantage nib* fi- ca ||y much more to the left than the 


pnsi 2(J years hnve tended to con- But in the past they have found dominnnf culture of Victorian Eng- opportunities to enter the class of political position the academic lead- 

verge on to the idea that intellectuals other patrons than princes. Chur- land. Crick even argues that the re- “workers by brain" more widely than eiship Jeans back towards the norm 

themselves form a class: but in neith- c hes, armies. Grub Street and coffee ■ ceived rumours of a political ly-in- most countries, for example France, 0 f ( ], e middle-class luily. 

er tradition are the definitions dear, houses, even the begging bowl and fluential circle of British intellectuals the Netherlands, or Germany. The standard bearers of intellec- 

On the class issue, however, two the garret, have sheltered them. Ed- in Ihe Whs have been exaggerated: My 1076 high professors, though malisin, at least in Britain in the 

tilings are clear, ln the twentieth ward Shils’ writings remind us of the they were fellow travellers maninu- disproportionately drawn from the i«>7Us, were not the agents of the 

century the division of intellectual long wide sweep of institutional sup- lated by the Communist Party; the posh surluirban classes are also men- working class. Nor were they solidar- 

labour has become one of vast scale port which has succoured intellectual manipulation, that is, of the innocent tocrats. Two thirds of them hold istic scribes of middle-class interest, 

and complexity, and universities have labour down the ages from Christian by the impotent. first-class degrees compared with 40 And most certainly they were not a 

come to occupy a central role in it. troubadours and Brahmin pandits to What, men, is the problem? lhe per cent at the ordinary run of uni- class in themselves, being far too 
Daniel Bell has elaborated these de- contemporary professors, columnists, clue, I think, is in Crick s quotation yersity teachers and less than one in differentiated by salary and political 

vetopments into the thesis that the and best-selling authors. from H. M. Hyndinan refeiring to five ot polytechnic staff. opinion to act together. Some. I 

university (in post-industrial society) No wonder the definition of intcl- "the furious prejudice stirred up in 1 hough their intake is socuillv know, think (hat tile Social Demo- 


university (in post-industrial society) No wonder the definition of intcl- "the furious prejudice stirred lip in Though their intake is socuillv 

has displaced the business enterprise leetuals is difficult. Sltih distinguishes those days among Ihe educational skewed und much intellect is wasted era tie Parly will unite them: that 

(in classical industrial society) as the (hem from the unreflective lay middle class against anyone who on (he way to their gates, the British party is, after nil. essentially their 

central institution guiding production majority as "persons with an unusuul took the side of the people in earnest universities are unquestionably me ri- invention. 

and distribution, fit tacit agreement sensitivity to the sacred, an uncom- . . (my italics), and iu Williams tocrulic in their internal distribution ^o. The fact is that intellect uais, 

such writers as Alain Tourame have m un reflectiveness about the nature reference to ‘‘art and thought as he- 0 f honour and rank. The scientific academic or other, are not a class. 


Marx and Engels on a Manchester fishes connexions and continuities be- italics). . , . narrower recrimmci at or me jegai seeking honour and reputation main- 

factory. tween priest and professor, pundit This is the problem - ideas by and administrative branches. Iv from each other. They are over- 

At all events the university domain and political theorist. whom and for whom? In whose in- Moreover, lhe outlook of the whelm ingly state employees, albeit 

has been dramatically enlarged since But the definition also raises two tcresl is high intellectual work car- academic leadership is more men- 0 f len reluctant and sometimes recal- 

the noun “intellectuals” began to problems - that of the relation be- ried on? Answers are to be sought loiratic than the norm for all um- citrant. But some cun always be 

have wide currency in reference to twe en its two elements, concern with by locating ideas in social structure versily teachers. The High professors f nunt j t o serve Mrs Thatcher and 


have wide currency in reference to tween its two elements, concern with by locating ideas in social structure versily teachers, lhe ingn proiessors f nunt j t , : , serve Mrs Thatcher and 

the nihilistic Russian university stu- the normative and curiosity about and by analysing the origins, nurture, are not typically extinct research voi- (not always others) Mr Foot or Mr 

dents of the 1860s or the Dreyfusurds the existential, and. given the in- support, and consciousness of their canoes. They have had markedly Steel. Thai is not a class, 

of the 189Tis in France. Then uni- creased scale of intellectual work bearers. Put in that way. we have more books and articles accepted for If , here | l: , s been a iruhison des 

versily graduates constituted a tinv with which the expansion of the more of a research agenda than a publication in the last two years, und r/evo, it has been a betrayal of all 

one or two per cent minority: now modern university is linked, the rela- published literature. they continue to 8> ve j £U‘«sses as well as of themselves, 

developed countries offer post-secon- tion between the "clerisy” and the All I can offer here is u small prior loyalty .over leaching a ltd ad nn- Could there then be Raymond Wil- 
dary education to a quarter, or in “laity”. The two problems together empirical footnote. Following Shils msl ration after their promotion to a hams’ Intel hgentsiu for the people? I 

some cases like America, Sweden, or raise the question as to how ideas to define the intellectuals as high chair. Though °^ hr ^ d .^/™'; cd ’ want to believe so: and a completed 

Canada, more than a half of their which originate in a secular discipline producers of ideas and accepting .that they are not as Oxbridge bound ns meritocratic tendency would make it 

young people. such as nuclear physics are socially the universities are their major insn- their lesser colleagues. possible. It could happen, and it 

A class, if it is a class, has become applied in ways which generate rational location my 1976 survey of The latter as ,a group “9“"i- could serve as the high intellect of 

a sizeable fnr«> in nur time And in normative nroblems of tremendous the staff of British universities can be bridge lectureship and fellowship us -the people as a whole on one 

Zl-ess lie ii,Sitv his sionifieince pul to wnrfc. The “opcralional Jcfinl- more desirable than □ London or simple' audition - ihtil the demoera- 

tne process me univen,ny nas signitKance T inn « ie _ „,.rcn.« holdinx rhnir- il.n hfoK niofessnrsiake t.. r •ihn ivo.,1,. a 


question 


on one 
demucra- 
ole ns a 


evolved out nf Us medieval European Whoever! then, are to lie counted tion" is crude - persons holding Sussex chair: the high take lk si ale is for “the people ns i 

origins as the principal sustaining in- among the intellectuals, the character chairs who have published four or the reverse vie^ewn^thmi^lt HJtir whole . 

stitution of the intellectual comm tin- of their institutional attachment and more books or 11 or more articles - group view of Oxbridge is the same - — — — — - 

ity. Even Wittgenstein for all his support becomes crucial in determin- and its shortcomings obvious. in (hat rather more than one third »»f The author k diro toi of the sot ui 

e un . ! ’ 1 r r up r. . 7. r ih.. cno.'inl. rhpm .is we as iheir collemmes and mlnumsirtiUve studies depart 


cty . T lie LJiurch ot tngiann, tne 

BBC. the House of Lords, ami Fleet Self-placemont on political spectrum 
Slreet also have their cluims. Thu 1 f. ar , lBH l , 

director of the London School of Moderate raft 

Economics could have been in the wSfats rlnhl 

sample, but not the Archbishop of Far ?lahi ° 

Canterbury, or the Chief Rabbi. Sir 

Karl Popper is in. but Bernard Levin Vole el last election . (1074) 

und the contributors to Stop The Labour™ 3 *^ 0 

Week are out. Liberal 

Nevertheless, the high professors. Others 


High 

Professors 

% 

2.4 
34.0 
35.9 
26 3 

1.5 


Other University 
Stuff 


ity. Even Wittgenstein, for all his support becomes crucial in determin- and its shortcomings obvious. m that rather more than one imru m tne minor •< tnra tor nj m r sotwt 

hatred of university life found it insure influence of their ideas. One, The universities house the special- them ns well us their colleagues and udniyiissriitne snafus depart- 

£lplling>y SSnTio to* in huVSly Sie wa, of tackling the isms of the highly eduenfed rather ngtee that "Oxford and ( h unbndgc mm,, Oxford V y ^y. 

one. issue is to ask whether twentieth- than what Bell calls ‘The custodians THE POLITICS OF BRITISH ACADEMICS 

The attraction nmv be ebbing now. century intellectuals are. or are be- of critical and creative thinking about 
Public sector institutions, ntanv rate, coming, an independent class the the normative : problems of their soci- Hgh Other Unlvoralty 

are under widespread fashionable agents of some other class or class- M ‘ Tlic Church of Engliincl tlic cnftrlmrn Profoaaora Staff 

attack ( ironically in the name of a less individuals. , . . B&C. the House o Lords mil Fleet Self-placempnl on political spectrum A* 

version of early nineteenth century Two features of British discussion S reet also ba ve lliur clDims rhL Modorate left 34.0 40.6 

doctrines which created the liberal in this context deserve .mmediute director of th ^ London School of Modorate (aft ^9 33.1 

university). The present Secretary of remark. Britain and its universities Economics could b »v eb ^“ the Moderate ri n hl 26.3 202 

State for Education is prone to be- have been remarkably successful ui sample but no (the Archbiriiop of Far f|ghl 1.5 1.3 

lieve that the liberal polity and ftee the winning of Nobc! prizes com- Canterbury, or the Chmf Rab . ^ B l last election ( 1 B 74 ) 

business enterprise have been under- pared with other countries, especially Karl J^PPer'Sin.but B ^ m '| d LJ 1 Conservatlvti 36.1 23 9 

mined by left-wing dons. France. And yet. as Bernard Crick and the contributors to Stop The Labour 30.0 36.1 

True it is difficult to conceive of and Raymond Williams have both Week are out. .... . Liberal 23.0 23.4 

either a culture of high technology noted in these columns. Britain has Newrllwless, theVariino ' one Others 10.0 16.6 

without a university system or of a always refused to lake its Intel lee- defined to mclue . e , . Note 1: Htah professors are professors who havn published A or more books, or 11 or 

university system without heavy state tuals very seriously, again compared tenth of staff . ore at least more 

patronage. Yet intellectuals are al- with other countries, espec y j Willmms^in commenting Note 2: Theae relationships bnhveen acadomlc uminence and political outlook remain 

Fr S Crick and Mta«> have on ^theview of “English backward whan the comparisons are made within age group* 
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Towards the Seventh World Congress 

— «... ~ 


by James Jol] 


- T ... . v.uiuimuii»j generally, ana ne piayei 

TJe Twilight of Comintern, 1930- little part in the deliberations of chi 
1535 Communisi International. This led t< 

by E. H. Carr a paradoxical situation. By 1935 Sta 

Macmillan, £25.00 lin had taken the decision to try ti 

ISBN 0 333 33062 5 construct a diplomatic front again*. 

77- — ; — — Nazi Germany and to adopt the poli- 

After completing in 14 volumes his C y of the Popular Front and of 
origma! project of writing the histonr alliance with other political parties, 
of the Soviet Union down to 192* even if this meant the abandonment 
E. H. Carr, already in his mid-eight- of the idea of revolution and of the 
!u 8, innnf d iji ext * nd to& work lnto Comintern’s revolutionary role. At 
- the 193j«. His original decision to the same time, however, with the 

S d J n .i!?5rr ' aS i. pai J l ? he , t u l , l& l rowth of movement for the 
us, to the difficulty of finding reliable Popular Front, (lie prestige and influ- 
sou rco material: ence of the Communist parties be- 

. During the nineteen- twenties eon- enme increasingly important and the 
troversics on major topics had appeal of international Communism 
been conducted in congresses and greater than it had been at any time 
committees, the proceedings of since 1919-20, so that the Commun- 
which were published in the daily ist parties, especially in France and 
press and a multitude of journals. Spam, began to win new support anc 
It was not difficult to discover the growing political influence. At the 
reasons for any important decision, momem of its final subservience tc 
who had supported it, and on whnt Stalin, the role of Comintern seemed 

S™rtn d m hnH ° f . 9 “ 9 J h i s *° man l r Communists and non-Com- 

freedom hnd been slowly eroded, munists alike to be more important 
Orthodoxy was the road to promo- than it had ever been. ^ 

tion, heresy was punishable . . . 

Congresses and committees met no 
longer to debate decisions, but to t ... . „ „ 

register and popularize them. The . In , volume Stalin remains a 
historian no longer had a sure shudowy figure in l he background, 
foothold. ^ aT " om attempting to control every 

Thirty years later, Carr felt these move ty Comintern and dictating 
limitations on the historian no longer P er50aal 'y every shift in the party 
applied: bit by bit, largely as a result H ne .' . he W8R content to take such 
or the disclosures after Stalin’s death, de S ls,on .^ Bf war ® actually pul to him 
enough new evidence had become and 10 l,m J l his -interventions to ma- 


= nv j sa $«! tea years before. Stalin events and its theoretical explanation 
made little effort to conceal his con- of them. E. H. Carr suggests indeed 
Comintern and foreign that one of the reasons tor Stalin’s & 
Communists generally, and he played remoteness from the day-to-day op- ■ 
lit tie part in the deliberations of the erations of Comintern was his reluct- 
Lommumsi International. This led to ance to commit himself in a confused 
a paradoxical situation. By 1935 Sta- situation when, in Carr’s words, “il 
hn had taken the decision to try to was a far cry from the days when the 
construct a diplomatic front against Bolsheviks looked to EuroDean re 


situation when, in Carr’s words, “it 
was a far cry from the days when the 
Bolsheviks looked to European re- 
volution as the deus ex machine 
which would deliver them from the 
nightmare of isolation in a hostile 
capitalist world". The hostile capital- 
ist world was still there and Stalin 
still had an obsessive fear of war, but 
(he way to avert it was by tough 
Realpofitik. “In our time", Stalin said 
in 1934, “one does not count with 
the weak, one counts only with the 
strong ... We were not oriented 
towards Germany in the past any 
more than we are oriented now to 
Poland and France. We were 
oriented In the past, and are oriented 
in the present, to the USSR and only 






c'_ k.nn. — "msiucu iu Luc ua&t, aim are oriented 

J e K?. i , .° r" 2 ew sl, PP° rl and *n the present, to the USSR and only 
growing political influence. At the to the USSR." For Stalin such a 

Sr?! su . b “ rvience to policy involved keeping his hands 
S ° f Comml f ro seamed free in relation to the foreign Com- 

and ? on ‘ Com * munist parties as well as foreign gov- 
mumsts alike to be more important emments. 
than it had ever been. N*w.rth*i»Q« tt» r 


an it nad ever been. Nevertheless, the Comintern’s task 

was t0 keep control of its member 
parties and this was increasingly diffi- 
In this volume Stalin remains a ^ when the circumstances in each 

r. •_ .i i i r _ ■ . .. 


shadowy Figure in the background, “untry differed so fundamentally. 
Far from attempting to control every the mid-1930s the German and 

move hv rnminlum n«H Italian nnrllM hnH hoan nrartiifallir 




__ severe repression. On .the other 

enough new evident* had become ? nd 10 ,imil his interventions to ma- hand . th e French Communist Party 
available to justify the writing of a J or , acts °f f °reign policy. This was w “ ty 1935 regaining mass support 
history, if not of internal develop- P art, X 1,0 doubt because of his preoc- and , was a major factor in French 
inents in Russia, at least of Moscow's {• u P a,, ® n w ’ ,b internal Russian prob- politics, while in China, after the 
relations with foreign Communist lems * was partly because by decollation of the party by Chiang 

parties. He therefore set out. though P? w thc Comintern had become in Kai-shek in 1927 and after bitter 
realizing that he might' not complete . e y es - .« not in those of Commun- mtemal divisions, the Communists 
the task, to write the history of Com- 2L outside Russia, a subordinate were reorganizing, often in contra- 
intern from 1929 down to its official or 8 an,zat ion of only limited import- dlc, ‘ on to Comintern’s instructions, 

. dissolution in 1943. .The present an 5 e - For Communists abroad this “ an effective guerrilla army under 
volume , which r appeared ' Just at the * u 09rdinaUo n, of Comintern , to >. .foe - MaoTse-fong 7 a very different type 
. time oFE. H. Carr's death at the age Soviet Foreign ■ Ministry, and foe PWV fromjhht envisaged by Mar- 


It is 8 book which shows no sign 
of declining powers. It has all tftfe 
qualities -which Carr's admirers and 
, critics haVe come, to expect from the 
earlier volumes - clarity of . organiza- 
tion, lucidity of expression, the abil- 
ity to translate the oblique and 
obscure lansuase of official fnm. 


‘understands and fully approve!.; the, paxti*B as to those of .France oi 1 
. policy of national defence pursued by China). 

t her . a ™ ed i With Stalin aloof from day-to-day 

fc? pjln * , , w ^ er secur ; Comintern affairs and foe Comintern 

’ £ ven though up to that moment leadership in Moscow mostly in the 
*ench Communist. Party .had hapds of second-rate buYcpumats and 
totally opposed to such a paiW backs, some of- the- member 

■ ; parties wefe demanding 1 greater free- 

J^jJKSRi£i?LaS5SE d<»»: of. ^ ini«adve.,Tli^jS .uwms-. 




3 

5' *o tmisttriM that the Social Demo- 
unt or»ts virere tho main eneniy, the calls 


if it 


•• *5? sasrarj- 


centred on Dimitrov’s report and 
foe call for a Popular Front, and 
Dimitrov rightly pointed out, “Never 
has foe public opinion of the world 
displayed so lively an Interest in an 
international Communist congress as 
m our present congress”, The natne 
of Stalin, who was not present, was 
received with an ovation which lasted 
tor 15 to 20 minutes." 


: thdr methods, fhe ednriing needed io Co&riists iT^as now ^more pirty - ^ 1-1 • ^ " ■. ' 

SUTV J ^ .(of which Toghatti provided than before an article of faith thfltSTeS ralhh^ 1 viatfng from it b ‘at hl t P°*L^ 

. ;va P^rticuWly good example), emerge the deFertce of the Soviet Union was kindVifot heard^n *1? invaluable guidi'iKroug^S ScSl £2^S? t S ,n - s hi * to 9\ yet that ovation 

' i^dniy qcca-i the essential condition for any Drog- 


;• iram - tne narrative, and Only occa, the essential- condition for any prog- watt for a uhlted 

iiip^m|ipiihTiii' liiri! fl.nnTTiniifjfii i iilii.'ifBMC 


1 :ij- 

M, 

a 4 4: 


I >1- 


f s ^ iiqe .- at last : , sedmed. ' i 
10 all 6S tcdlons ,!u«iv.elyi 

HMi.l . Communist/ sources \ lei 


'■ ■ Pc.cullar- and lonu&l. to it.' From' thd’ beidnniiut It 1 i'n^«AnJ- 

. ■- ty aduicljou to'foc : ha{f>e*n accented that lt 'was ^m- 
■ Jw ral : pnneipfos;. of . coftciliatiod - intcrii which fild down ihS a8 rnSJ/' 


liicluMd'. th6 liquidation of 
Of Comintern’s former leaders, 
azi-Sbvjet pact of 1939’,= the 1 
rt invasion fof the Sdviet Union • 
e reviVal of a new broad, base : 
iport^f' the Gbmm'unist parties 


!' " : ‘ ? I f® X t di 3? p . the ^ af luqifcs tyere 1 Isubjected :.t< 
Hrileriiffoe MarXjSt terms qf class scrutiny- in .Muscdw.. Thi 

• weiti, liable to be 'suin 
i TO penoa - 1 929rl 935.; Ihe jieriod account for themsclv^s ar 
!. - ea ^ !P° W ;*f St all p 's then 1 !- were- ready, fo gb't 

Q^: JengiHs oF'selFabaseitlent'il 

..Kirov in land-'- - ■ 


SJK.SS - tb pressures ;4rice ; ut- ^foe^ cqiib .fn ^Bulaarfa-W^ new broad, base 

the.r^cUpny.of : jfr rihe- CEm?in? s&f!SS : ?S- ; ^^#P^i|^tbe' s CcJmihUnbt parries 
Vidual- parties; -c nombly^the "figure ,: W th iRe8l9tan<le. ! r<- - 

-h Indeed sad that E- H. Carr 

- fiir.Hyde^ Park fov lWfav^'1933 before-- he COnjd 'complete, his 
jhal pyehls ^.ther ithaft ' nressure 5Faftcisrii ,: prbjeet;' blit Hia- '.ls< .miiimM remain 


'.volumes remain 
historiographical; 


, 'now downgraded ip.- an 
• Soviet Cbreign pblicy fostee 
-■tbbgehera{' staff, or Wprld 


►.-on. Bgeno)- of- so.Ttipidiy n^Was. Idd^a-nlp^biefe ? “TtotoS J/itd-r 

fosiead o f being ,' kee^rupjwfo the jh farces ^'S 4f d th/°^ 


theriftu. Professor of 


j-r- y ■■■ 
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humanistic restatement of the pil- 
grimage theme that would have been 
incomprehensible to Carlyle. 

Charles Dickens: resurrectionist is 
less challenging than The Secular Pil- 
grims. but 7t does offer a necessary 
counterbalance to Qualls’s view that 
religious uncertainty in Dickens led 
him to place his hope for the future 
“on genial society as an end in it- 
self’. Andrew Sanders draws on a 
wide range or biographical and his- 
torical evidence to show that Dick- 
ens’s fascination (in his novels and 
life) with death and resurrection, and 
his constant criticism of religious in- 


What are we to make, for example, 
of her musings on the salutary effects 
proctorial supervision and an Oxford 
classical education would have had 
on the young Baudelaire, had he 


The Secular Pilgrims of Victorian ens’s fascination (in his novels and 
Fiction life) with death and resurrection, and 

by Barry Qualls bis constant criticism of religious in- 

Cambridge-University Press, stitutions, express not morbidity and 

£19.50 and £6.95 „ doubt but a firm religious faith. It is 

ISBN 0 521 24409 9 and 27201 7 a convincingly argued point of view 

L ' and serves as a welcome corrective 

Charles Dickens, resurrectionist to the over-ingenuity that charac- 

by Andrew Sanders terizes so much recent Dickens cri- 

Macmillan, £17.50 ticism 

ISBN 0 333 30727 5 

“Two things about the Christian rcli- PctCF Keating 

glon must surely be clear to anybody “ “ ; ; ; : I “ 

with eyes in his head", Matthew Peter Keating a reader in English at 

Arnold wrote in 1875: “One is, that the University of Edinburgh. 

men cannot do without it; the other, 

that they cannot to with it as it is." 

Arnold’s words could well be taken |VT ahmam 4-U/v 
as the text for both of these books. citiCl lUC 

the authors being concerned primari- 
ly with foe attempts by early and g • g • ,, g. a 

mid-Victorian novelists to reframe or II 1|| P|| O fl T 
reassert their Christian faith as it **»**Va*^*^ * 

came under increasingly destructive 

attack. H. D.: The Life and Work of an 

The title of Barry Qualls’s book American Poet 
neatly expresses the paradoxical by Janice S. Robinson 
situation in which many of these Scolar Press, £12.50 
novelists found themselves. Con- torn n RSQfi*7 mo i 

vinced of their didacfic function in ISBN 0 85967 669 2 

society, and intensely aware that In the thirties, forties and fifties, the 
Christian belief was being under- literary critical establishment ren- 
mined by materialistic and meebanis- dered Modernism manageable by 
tic philosophies, they clung to the equating its Himalayan expanses with 
idea that life was a spiritual pilgrim- the achievements of a few “key" 
age but gradually surrendered the figures like Eliot, Lawrence and 
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limelight 

H. D.: The Life and Work of an 

American Poet 
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In the thirties, forties and fifties, the 
literary critical establishment ren- 
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the achievements of a few “key" 
figures like Eliot, Lawrence and 


age out graauauy surrenaerea me figures like tuot, Lawrence ana 
Heavenly City as the pilgrim’s ulti- Joyce. In the next two decades, dissi- 
mate goal. The typical hero or dent scholars transformed this facile 
heroine of a Victorian novel is, in orthodoxy by drawing attention to 
these terms, a “secular pilgrim". The such overlooked colossi as Ezra 
novel becomes a “biblical romance”, .Pound, Ford Madox Ford, William 
its narrative structure and language Carlos Williams, David Jones and 
still deeply influenced by the mam- Basil Bunting. 


The grave-marker of H. D. In Nisky Hill cemetery, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
The photograph Is taken from The Oxford Illustrated Literary Guide to the 
United States by Eugene Ehrlich and Gorton Carruth (Oxford University 
Press, £17.50). 


stream tradition, of religious litera- 
ture - made up here or the Bible, 


Only now, however, are Modem- 
female 


battalions bee 


Bunyan, Francis Quarles, and Milton find a place in these revisionist Tiis- 

- though now reformulated according lories. Virginia Woolf arid Gertrude 
to the Romantic emphasis on the Stein have been assimilated; but 
primacy of individual perception. Edith Sitwell, Stevie Smith and Ivy 

The -greater part ot The Secular Compton-Bumett are better known 
Pilgrims of Victorian Fiction is de- as dddoesque eccentrics than as wri- 
voted tp a dose examination of. the ters capable of excellence; while 
work of Charlotte Bronte, Dickens, artists as considerable as May Siti- 
and George Eliot. There are some clair, Dorothy Richardson, Mina 
tantalizing side-glances at Thackeray Loy, Emily Holmes Coleman and the 
and Hardy, making one wish that late Djuna Bames still inhabit the 
Qualls had extended the scope of his shadows. With the volume under re- 
thesls to include a more extended view, the American poet and novelist 
discussion of, these authors, and Hilda Doolittle is coaxed a little 
several of Quarles's Emblems are re- nearer the limelight, 
produced to make an effective visual H. D., as she signed herself, was a 
comparison between Christian and lifelong victim of typecasting; quickly 
secular pilgrims. But In some re- dubbed "the perfect Im agist , she 
spects foe centra) author ib Carlyle never escaped the reputation of her 
whose Sartor Resartus (s discussed as early lyrics. Although presented as a 
‘ ,the “emblematic fiction for Victorian full account of “the life and work", 
novelists". Janice S. Robinson’s study is essen- 

lt is easy to! understand why Car- tiaily r corrective measure designed 
• lyle should be given this kind of to shift attention to H. D.’s later, 

- mntTiillhl nllMtmnna ■n.iallar ninrlrc Hu ATMIVatinB 


Afe To Live, for example, is a roman "■ • 1 

d clef whose effectiveness depends KP||1|I|| 
upon reader recognition of D. H. 

and Frieda Lawrence in two of the . j V - 1 

foe characters. . inP IPQPTHl 

- Despite this basic coherence, the l/JLJlw AV'CkV'AAW. 
volume neglects many facets of H. 0 , - 

SSgSSt 

hei 1 friendships ' and amriura with ^ . , ... 

Cecil Gray, Kenneth Macpherrori,’ 

Eric White and Lionel Durand; her . ISBN 0 241 10779 2 . 

literary liaisons with T. S. Eliot, colourful landmarks in the life 
Marianne Moore (whose Bret book Baudelaire bequeathed to : his fri- 
of poems she was uutnimental in lure biographers . promised . even foe 
getting published), and the Sitwells; lo?ipct nr thi».m n rift tree 
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The colourful landmarks in the life 
Baudelaire bequeathed to : his fti- 

, ... „ lure biographers . promised . even foe - . r — - 

getting published), and the Sitwells; laziest of them n degree 6f success, (and was it not his. chest r. 
her role in the feature film Border- jn addition to the women known to bis buttocks that the ailir 
line. In which she starred opposite j,ave inspired his unconventional laire Exposed to the equate 
Paul Robeson; her relationship with j ove ,poetry, there was -his prosecu- .There is: no discussion of 
her daughter: and her extended tion for obscenity, his participation foal Baudelaire hardl 
friendship arid sometime love affair j n the events of 1848, his enforced Madame Sabatier bofore 1 
with Winifred Ellerman, the di sting- voyage ^ f ar as the Indian Ocean, Hemmings's detached pr 
uished children’s novelist Bryher. . h j s syp hilis a n d addiction to opium. of the facts is undoubtedly 
Our author also fails to isolate that an( j, of course, his discovery of. Poe to 1 lhan the rac J account 
peculiar lack of physicajlty which; as B fellow victim of life. But the feyeral years ago by Alex 
combined with her exceptional beau- j D heritance ’ also brought with it a f*] s ; bo °* « also agrecabl; 
ty and ready capacity for falling In legend, one (hat was partly of Ultimately, though, tl.fl .to 
love, made H. D, so tantalizing to Bandelaire’s own making. Many correspondence foal _tn< 
both her male and female lovers. were 1 misled by the poet’s love of should lurri. Perhaps Jt is t 
Most disconcerting of all, howev- mystification and his determination new selection of Baudelair 
er, is the way Robinson fillets liter- to conceal his natural self behind the m English -translation, . 
ary text? for biographical evidence, outward impassivity of the dandy. . Spnie that nave only recentl 
H. D.’s poem “Hermes of the Ways" Most English 1 readers owe their ayanabje. 


on tne young Baudelaire, nad ne 
been English? A new biography can 
also be justified by Ihe need to in- 
corporate the products of a further 
25 years of scholarship, which. If 
they have not radically revised our 
view of the poet's life, have cor- 
rected paints of detail and thrown 
new lignt, in particular, on his child- 
hood. 

The biography by F. W. J. Hem- 
mi ngs has no new material to offer 
and the author does not appear to 
have started from a desire to ques- 
tion the interpretations of his prede- 
cessors. What he gives us, once past 
his extravagant title, is a sober and 
careful piecing-togethcr of the in- 
formation available. This is not to 
say that he does not do some things 
rathd well. The reader receives a 
vivid impression of the emotional 
damage inflicted on Baudelaire by 
his family’s insistence that his modest 
income should be controlled -by a 
conseil fudiciaire. Professor Hcm- 
n lings is also good on Baudelaire’s 
position in 1S5L. The poet’s state- 
ment that Ihe coup d'dtat “depoliti- 
cized” him is often quoted, but 
Baudelaire also spoke of tho "pro- 
videntialiiy” of the new Emperor, 
and He minings is surely right when 
he observes that Baudelaire “was not 
far from regarding republicanism as 
an aspect of original sin”. 

There are inevitably some areas 
where the picture remains incom- 
plete owing to the lack of 
. documentary evidence. Few letters 
written by the poet in 1848 survive. 
The exact nature of his attitude to- 
! wnrds Catholicism can only be a mat- 
i ter for speculation. (An Italian scho- 
lar has recently linked Baudelaire's 
apparent volte-face in 1851 with the 
change of heart shown by Pio Nono.) 
Nor Is it just prurience that makes 
one want to know more about the 
sex life of a man whom the photo- 
grapher Nadar so curiously called the- 
"Virgin poet". 

On the other hand, the reader 
- may have minor reservations about 
foe use Hemmings makes of- his 

• .sources.Thepresentdtionoffoefet- 

■ ters - Baudelaire, wrote as a schoolboy 
is disappointingly atistere; they cOn- 
_ tain a wealth of suggestive detail. A 
> possibly suspect source for Baude- 
. loire's behaviour during his sea-. . 

• voyage, is accepted without .question; 

. (and was it not his chest rather than 
i nis buttocks that the ailing Baude- 
j laire exposed to the equatorial sun?). 

. . There is : no discussion of the view 
i that Baudelaire hardly. ; knew 


centrality, TeufelsdrflCkh’s 


longer, lovelier works by 


in Sartor does establish what is aptly their autobiographical substrate. Her 
described' as the “main landscapes thesis is that H. D.’s Imagist. phase 
of the Victorian Blldunesroman. Car- was accompanied by so many person- 
Wle is also. instrumental in creating a al. disasters that foe poet spent. the 
form of fiction in which religious interwar years in a profound state of 
language is . employed to direct the shock from which Freudian analysis 
• reader^ urgent attention to. the here- and the London blitz eventually 
■ and-now, while insisting, at the same leased her. The energy and foe sub- 
. time, that there is- ah ultimate splr- stance for H. D.'s finest writings 
. itual meaning in. the world. If is a were provided by tliis. dramatic un- 
circular process of. thought that trans- locking of a memory-hOafd which for; , 
-lates brilliantly into, certain types of a quarter of a had ; been 

modern fiction, and' if Carlyle, had massively repressed. The late works 
continued to write "novels* then his are fictionalized, and retrospective 
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combined with her exceptional beau- 
ty and ready capacity for falling in 
love, made H. D. so tantalizing to 
both her male and female lovers. 
Most disconcerting of all, howev- 

■ ... flll.t. Ib. r . 


H. D.’S poem “Hermes of the Ways" 
is said;to be a portrait of Pound, yet 
our author's characterization of the 


in the events of 1848, his enforced Madame Sabatier bofore 1854. ; _ 
voyage "as far as the Indian. Ocean, . Hemmings s detached presentation 
his syphilis and addiction to opium, of, foe Facts is undoubtedly more 
and, of course, his discovery of. Poe f 11 1 lhan the racy account provided 
as. a fellow victim of life. But the feyeral years ano by Alex de Joftgc. 
inheritance ' also brought with it a H]S; book Is also agreeably wrrtfen.;: 
legend, one (hat was partly of Ultimately, though .Ti.* to foe. poet’s 
Baudelaire’s own making. Many cp rr e s P° ndcn “ , ih *' .foe reader 
were misled by the poef’s love of should luiri. Perhaps Jl is rime for a , 
mystification and his determination new selection of Baudelaires letters: 
to conceal his natural self behind the »n English transition, includihg • 
outward impassivity of the dandy. Spine that have only recently become 
Unct Pnotfeh 1 miHp.K, nui# thp.ir available. 


Most English ' readers owe their ava.iia.Pje> 

picture of Baudelaire’s life to the late - m intiaol- THHv 
Enid S'tukie, whose pioneering ^ wlc ” aci ±uo * 


achievement and influence might autobiography. .■.v-.-.-v. 

well -frave- beat enormous. The mast satisfying aspect of this 

:- 1 But; of. course, he dfon’t do this, ■ argument is foBt it correlates the 

and apart : from a brief period In the rhythms of H. - D; s life and art. 

I J..184ps, 'Carlyle's influence on the de- Robinson .is surely right to suggest 
• v i veloptuent of fiction. ; was 1 relatively that H. D.’s - work qualitatively Mgs 
slight’,:i Qualls is carefiil to point out in the middle. Her explaining of this 
that foe writer? who followed; Carlyle in terms, of' H, D. s traumatize a 
did not necessarily -accept hjs refe- psychology Js authenticated 
^ou? message; :but he still .Insists on. deace or the horrors and trails-, 
the .widespread nature of Carlyle’s tions foat preceded the "JJ. 

■ influence^ It copld, however, be just vous breakdown m 1920^ (These in-. 
■■■ as sensibly argued 'that what is at eluded successive abandonments^ oy 
.-.'stake -Js- snared inheritance of reli- her flaned-fera Pound, her husband 
gious ideas, language; and. imagery, Richard Aldington, and. her, meno 
rather! than the; overwhelming exam- D. H Lawrence; a stillborn child 

S ? of one man. After all, Charlotte: the deaths, of her fether and 
rente had probably not even read fayoun te 


eponymous god ("He was, a well-., attempt to 'separate the man from 
known thief, , responsible for ‘ prom- t jj C legend is often idiosyncratic. 

oting 'comfilerce,’’ who “invented,-^- =— ■ . -t— . 7 — — 

, astronomy. -the musical scale, and _ ^ ^ , 

gymnastics”) ; is laughably, at odds 

with this identification. Similarly, the ^ 

likeness of that sexual candoliiere ^ QN SALE NOW 
Richard Aldington is descried .in the . 

! infpoterit ; qifford Chatterley of A P| ■ M A . 

Lawrence’s novel.' Elsewhere, several E I l?3S I 

of H. D.'s most abstract and berme- W0 ■ ■■ 

tie texts are offered as. evidence that l I 

: Lawrence was the father of her child: . 1C l\l 11 W II 
Such fanciful speculations are predi- “ ,™ B 
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life because they are recorded in her V T JAM HU DSOfc 
writings: f iY- T.v^* . 
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volume must ' rather be ^considered a between pB^Chology ani 
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envisaged ten yea is before. Stalin events nnd its theoretical explanation 
made little effort to conceal his con- of them. E. H. Carr suggests indeed 
tempt for Comintern mnl foreign that one of the reasons for Stalin's 
Loi n mi mists generally, and he played remoteness from the ilny-to-day np-*T£ 
little part in the deliberations of the erations of Comintern was his reluct- V; 
Co in i mi mst International. This led to ante to commit himself in a confused \ 
h paradoxical situation. By 1935 Sta- situation when, in Carr's words, "it \ 
lin had taken the decision to try to wus a far cry from the days when the 
construct a iliplmiiatie front against Bolsheviks looked to European re- 
Nazt Germany and to adopt the noli- volution as the tieits ex mudtinu 
cv or the ! opular Front and of which would deliver them from the 



o il eL n a? o ro leeru f w r i 1 hi aTl i e” hi st nr v % ° f ,ht - , l>n, V ,l:,r a ^. of which would deliver them from the 

o Jlhance with other political parties, nightmare of isolation in a hostile 

E. R 3*e £ stes ■ 2«5 ^..T* 


stru'^s-rs! 

During UK niiiL'lLVTi-lWLTilies Ltm- Li.in.- hK-^iMgiy 'IZImiuZd She i!!L?" k ' °w C0,lntS °"'? Wi ' h "'i' 

53 SS'r i ^r, k f “Hn'munta. Germany T ft? 

ci i in mil tees, the proceed in iis ' t»r oii'v! ii-idheen a (any time more than we arc oriented now to 

whiJh^^SidKftlaM? £ 'pa ‘ ^ Fran «-. Wo . were 

press and a multitude <>l intirn ils s, v . .. ,L , ,1 rrjHCC nnd pnonled m the past, and are oriented 
It was licit iliffienh to di' elZ't t IS t/S ? & WP ^ ?" ly 

reasons Toi any mi purl ant decision. niurYiiMifl if*. fin'll i .. ^ Stdlifl SUCll IX 
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Orthodoxy -» .1,0 .o pro.no- Ihl „ i, had ever been. P ""CSStata. .he Co,m„,em'< , ask 
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freeiloin had been slowly eroded, muni si s' alike to he me 
Orthodoxy was the road lo nronw- than it had ever been 

lion, heresy was punishable . . . 

Congresses and committees met no «wi— m**mh iii w iiiiiiii m i h i . iiw 
longer to debate decisions, hut to , 

■ 1 - -:— .1 tl. In tins volume Stali 


was to keep control of its member 
parties and this was increasingly diffi- 
cult when (he circumstances in each 


rCv%>~v 




ie rso iia lly every shift 
ine, lie was content 


applied: hit by bit. largely as a result j ,,c .‘. J,t "“ 5, him- mu 

of the disclosures after Sthlin's dealli, , tsi<,n ^ as Wure actually put to him 
enough new evidence had become 3,,d lo lim " ,lis interventions to mu- 
ava liable to justify the writing of a J or •“** of foreign policy. This was 
u.si.wv :r nni ,if ini.Tisiil .L i.vl.in- P nr, ly no doubt because of his preoc- 


lonner lo aetiatc decisions, hut to ... w.is increasingly unit- 

register and popularize them. The . '1 t ' 5,s volume Stalin remains a cu,t when the circumstances in each 
historian no longer had a sure shadowy figure in the background, country differed so fundamentally . 
foothold. Far from attempting to control every By .me mid-193Us the German and 

Thirty years later. Carr fell these HWVC *’)’ Comintern and dictating ” a ^ an parties had been practically 
lieiiitiilioiih on the historimi no longer |>vrsonally every shift in the party de ? ,r oyed and their leadership was in 
applied: hit by bit. largely as a result Jj ne .*. 1,c WSiS vouieni to take such exi,e : the Polish party was subject to 
of the disclosures after Stalin’s death, dct ' ISIOM * a ? were actually put to him severe repression. On the other 
enough new evidence had become -t'td to limit his interventions to ma- hnr,d - the French Communist Parly 
available to justify the writing of a J or s,cts of foreign policy. This was wa * by 1935 regaining mass support 
history, if not of internal develop- pnrtly no doubt because of his preoc- ««« was a major factor in French 
ments in Russia, at least of Moscow's f ,l ! 11ltic ' n with internal Russian prob- Politics, while in China, after the 
relations with foreign Communist lems ’ . hut i[ was partly lieeause by ^’‘‘nation of the jiarty by Chin tig 
parlies. He therefore set out. though f^ ,w l “ e Comintern had become in Kai-shek in 1927 and after bitter 
realizing that he might not complete . IS e y cs - i[ n °t in those of Conmiun- internal divisions, the Communists 
the task, to write the history of Com- ,sls Russia, a subordinate 'J r . er ? reorganizing, often in contrn- 

intern from 1929 down to Sts official organization of only limited import- diction to Comintern's instructions 
dissolution in 1943. The present an ^ e -. For . Com mm lists abroad this ]} s Hn effective guerrilla army under 
volume, which appeared just at the “ ub ? rd,nation of Comintern to the Mao Tse-tung - a very different type 
time of E. H. Carr's death at the age bov ! el , Fo «'Bn Ministry and the °f Party from that envisaged by Mar- 
of 90, ends with the beginnings of needs °* Soviet foreign policy could XJSt theory. (This diversity incidental- 
the Popular From and the Seventh some embarrassment, as when ty also causes problems for the histo- 

World Congress of Comintern in i? Ma y i«5, at the time of the n . an - so that Carr felt Lhat he must 
1935. french Prime Minister Laval's visit almost equal space to the trivial 

lo Moscow, Stalin announced that he Problems of the tiny British or Swiss 
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It is a book which shows no sign 


jumv. luicign puuty couiu Mix-vijr. i ■ ms uivcisiiy inciuentRl- 
:ause some embarrassment, as when ty also causes problems for the histo- ,/ 
c M ^ y ‘ 935 ’ 31 lhe t'me of the nan, so that Carr felt that be must //\ 
french Prime Minister Laval's visit S* ve almost equal space to the trivial /w\ 
to Moscow, Stalin announced that he Problems of the tiny British or Swiss < Vi 
understands and fully approves the P arties as to those of France or 
Ppl'cy of national defence pursued by China). ^gsS 

France lo maintain her armed forces With Stalin aloof from day-to-day J| 


qualities wSic^ Carr's 1 admfrers aSd fty”, even Sugh^p to^ha^moment £°d ‘"h " 1 ^xlT andthc CoWintern 
entira have come to expect from the the French Communist Part? hilS L d . ersh J p m Moscow mostly in the 
earlier volumes - clarity of organiza- been totally opposed to dich^n ^ a " ds ? second-rate bureaucrats and 
lion, lucidity of expression, the abil- policy * PP ^ ,0 such a P art y hacks, some of the member 
ttv to translate the oblique and Some members of tho n.™ parties were demanding greater free- 
obscure language of official Com- munist leftTad^alreadv ' re!?!!.'? °l.!!l! t l a _ tive -, The . ' nost . succcs s- 
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rhemselves without the need of value written in June 1933 ‘‘as an adeau Na»\f U and whom the the Insistenc^ Unifui 11 ' c FM ^i S, i n 11 1,1 ' has the nufiiic upininji of the world 

mdgments from the author. The ate instrument ofthe TntemSai . of Responsibility for cratswStlm m-in™ d wpl;,ye,| lively an interest in an 

book, like its predecessors, is a working class is that it is not interna AfJ^K 5 - 106 °* l ^ e Beichtag building, for a simultaneous « ,e c . :, ls 'iitcruiilional t 'oriumniist congress as 

triumph of positivist historiography tional at all. It “«lm£ ^55 h J for J ack of ev >' Right in 0,11 Present congress". The name 

and of a method perhaps not greatly the Russian Communist Party " SucX femLJ ! at i Wh ? he ^ pliraseolodv^whirh 7 u 3 " d , LcFl ,,f Stalin, who was not present, was 
in favour among historians today, suspicions account for the reluctance wen! in S rage ° U5 j defiant, he P f for examn?SJ C r ma u y luadcrs •‘■•ceived with an ovation which lasted 

The cyn.cism or many of ihe Cumin- with which many socialists “ CmrVwoJt ^' | nd - became ’ in conf^“ a Z i£ !J^ ly w “ fnr 15 ^(1 minutes .' 1 

tern leaders, the torlunusness of accent the Pnnlr Pr"” ri_ f- arrswords > the first international e . a L . ™“ lhc y really did ,io( 

their methods, the cunning needed to Communists it P was now even ml?? Jlf ? to emerge from the grey ranks n ^v HiS J5 Cy u Werc J^hwing the 1 11 1 1 

f,° f , wh,ch , Ta 8 1,rt, 1 11 provided than before an article of faith that 1934 rnir 1 ^ be 8 »nning of ^iaVing fromli W r en were dc ' seemed like the high pint i" 

a particularly gond example), emerge the defence of the Soviet Union was JinH no» h” j ,n words of a invaluablp°7.i il' H L Can ls I,n <“«»miti tern's history Vet that ovation 
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“ - Occasionally Carr's rS-, 8 ' „ pur P cs in R »» ia . ' vl, . ,ch 5 

■■■■ Cnmmimim ... CliailLC on deed mcluHtiri ik* li.-iiiiH.'ihnn 01 


gics bimu men to reality wnniever ine miperiniiKts. 


Occasionally 'carr’^ [nassive purges in Ktissia »«>“■ 

Communist sources lead* a !s e ° n deed included the liquidation 
adnnt ihpir 1° many of Comintern’s former leadt 

- miMI 


vo.m Iiumeu .O miiKe ine success ol element in Stalin's political ealeu a- 


hmes too widely "aDnlieri'* VJCr,nnn mvnsion oi me ovt... --- 

ance to the coup in Bulgaria in ? 1,d the rcviva l o* a new broad base 

or the PFn/ : . »™?ana in 1934 for support of the Communist parties 


and compromise, sn the vision of theoretical line for every party to 
he Soviet leaden was distorted by follow, and their diiv-to-dkv^ctliticiM 

lltL ul tem | M id diiinnose the rise uf iru-ri.-c Wrirn rnkin.il a,I I..* ■ 


Carr sums up ‘‘It was the pressure 

rtff»irnn I ana^n, . . « ‘ . r 


he figure of lOO.OCW riv^lTbv ih^r/v 6 ln ‘he Resistance. 

^ the attendant R is indeed sad that E. H. Cart 

of In Hyde Park in May iqw ? ra y dIed before he could complete hts 
re Fascism anH ■» „~r a grtmst nrniect Km hi t ic ,.,,iiinir>s remain 


TTic pcnod 1929-1935 was the period account for themselves and most of Cominiern along the exhibfted hT 1 ? dictatorsfiip fls 

of the final establishment of ialin’b them were ready to go to Seme CdS p£J ^ and ,! a,er of lh * Unirtn? ' i 

ascendance and, after the- murder of lengths of self-abasement in order to rofe F n f t oat „ t For - 3 sho T t time in rarely' 4 h« Sr"*' ? ul J l is °nly 
Kirov in December 1934, of lhe start keep their Jobs. ' During a period the S ? Western Europe, and one scholarship falters 

of the purees. It was ‘the twilicht of wlwn rh.« wnriH ciluatinn k. »i It nnl:i! ^ Of Cominf ClTl SCCUYrH flnrM ka. ... wishes one could 
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onward 


humanistic restatement of the pil- 
grimage theme that would have been 
incomprehensible to Carlyle. 

Charles Dickens: resurrectionist is 
less challenging than The Secular Pil- 
grims. but it does offer a necessary 
counterbalance (o Qualls's view that 
religious uncertainty in Dickens led 
hint to place his hope for the future 
“on genial society ns an end in it- 
self”. Andrew Sanders draws on a 
wide range or biographical nnd his- 
torical evidence to show that Dick- 
ens's fascination (in his novels and 
life) with death and resurrection, and 
his constant criticism of religious in- 


Tlie Secular Pilgrims of Victorian ens’s fascination (in his novels and 
Fiction life) with death and resurrection, and 

by Barry Qualls his constant criticism of religious in- 

Cambridge-Uni versify Press, stitulions. express not morbidity and 

£19 5 t) and £6 95 doubt but a firm religious faith. It is 

ISBN 0 521 24409 9 and 27201 7 3 convincingly argued point of view 

and serves as a welcome corrective 
Charles Dickens: resurrectionist t0 , he over-ingenuity that charac- 

by Andrew Sanders terizes so much recent Dickens cri- 

Macmillan, £17.50 ticism. 

ISBN 0 333 30727 5 

“Two things about the Christian reli- Peter Keatillg 

cion must surely be clear to anybody „ .... . 

with eyes in his head", Matthew Peter Keatmg is nnter in English at 
Arnold wrote in 1875: “One is, that { ^ c University oj Edinburgh. 
men cannot do without it; the other. 

that they cannot to with it as u is." ^ 

Arnold’s words could well he taken p$)J /nuis W~ S-W /TV 

as Hie text tor both of these hooks. ill 45 

the authors being concerned primari- 
ly with the attempts hy early iiml If ® -rwlU. 4 - 

mid- Victorian novelists to refrmne or B | dTh (P H 0 Hfl ¥" 
reassert their Christian faith as it 

came under increasingly destructive 

attack. II. n.: The Life and Work uf mi 

The title of Barry Qualls's book American Poet 
neatly expresses the paradoxical j,y j Hn |ce S. ltoblnson 
situation in which many of these gcnlar Press, £12.50 
novelists found themselves. Coil- [gufj u g 5%7 u(i‘> 2 

vinced of their didactic function in I_ _I — 

society, and intensely aware that In the thirties, forties and fifties, the 
Christian belief was being under- literary critical establishment ren- 
mined by materialistic and mechnnis- dered Mndcrnism manageable by 
tic philosophies, they clung to the equaling its Himalayan expanses with 
idea lhat life was a spiritual pilgrim- the achievements of ft few "key" 
aec but gradually surrendered the figures like Eliot. Lawrence and 
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II. n.: The Life and Work uf mi 
American Poet 
by Janice S. Robinson 
Scnlar Press, £12.50 
ISBN 0 85967 W»9 2 

In the thirties, forties and fifties, the 




d pilgrim- the aclTieveinenls of ft few "key" 
age but gradually surrendered the figures like Eliot, Lawrence mid 
Heavenly City as the pilgrim’s ulti- Joyce. In the next two decades, dissi- 
matc goal. "The typical hero or deni scholars transformed this facile 


The grove-marker of H. I>. in Nlsky Hill cemetery, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
lhe photograph Is token hum The Oxford lilusirated Literary Guide to the 
United Slates hy Eugene Ehrlich nnd Gorton Cnrruth t Oxford University 
Press, £17.50), 


heroine of a Victorian novel is, in orthodoxy by drawing attention to 
these terms, r ‘‘secular pilgrim”. The such overlooked colossi as Ezra 
novel becomes a “biblical romance", Pound, Ford Madox Ford, William 
its narrative structure and language Carlos Williams, David Jones and 
still deeply influenced by the main- Basil Bunting, 
stream tradition of religious litera- Only now, however, are Modern- 
ture - made up here of the Bible, ism’s female battalions beginning to 
Bunyan, Francis Quarles, and Milton find a place in these revisionist his- 
- though now reformulated according tories. Virginia Woolf and Gertrude 
to the Romantic emphasis on the Stein hiwe been assimilated; but 


primacy of individual perception. 
The greater part of_77ie Secular 


Edith Sitwell, Stevie Smith and Ivy 
Compton- Burnett arc better known 


i 'i’rv 


Me To Live, for example, is a roman 
a clef whose effectiveness depends 
upon reader recognition of D. H. 
and Frieda Lawrence in two of the 
the characters. 

Despite this basic coherence, the 
volume neglects many facets of H. 
D.’s life and personality, insufficient 
is said of her childhood and youth; 
her friendships and amours with 
Cecil Gray. Kenneth Macphcrson, 


the legend 


What are we to make, for example, 
of her nmsiiigs on the salutary effects 
proctorial supervision and an Oxford 
classical education would have had 
on the young Baudelaire, had he 
been English"' A new hiography can 
also be justified by the need to in- 
corporate the products of a further 
25 years of scholarship, which, if 
they have not radically revised our 
view of live poet’s life, have cor- 
rected points of detail and thrown 
new light, in particular, on his child- 
hood. 

The biography by F. W. J. lleni- 
mings has no new material to offer 
and the author does not appear to 
have started from a desire to ques- 
tion the interpretations of his prede- 
cessors. What he gives us, once past 
his extravagant title, is a sober and 
careful piecing-togcther of the in- 
formation available. Tltis is not to 
sav that he does not do some things 
rather well. The reader receives a 
vivid impression of the emotional 
damage inflicted on Baudelaire by 
his family's insistence that his modest 
income "should he controlled by a 
cruixcil judicial re. Professor Heni- 
ii! mgs is also good on Baudelaire's 
position in 1851. The poet's sUde- 
mcni that the coup d'flai “de|Hiliti- 
cized" him is often quoted, but 
Baudelaire also spoke ot the "pro- 
viileiiliuliiy” ol the new Emperor, 
and Heumtiugs is surely light when 
he ohseives dial Baudelaire “was not 
tar [tom regarding republicanism as 
an aspect ul original sin". 

TIictc are inevitably some areas 
where the picture remains incom- 
plete owing to the lack of 
documentary evidence. Few letters 
written by the poet in survive. 

1 The exact nature of his attitude m- 
• wards Catholicism can only be a mal- 
y ter for speculation. (An Italian scho- 
lar has recently linked Baudelaire's 
apparent volte-face in 1851 with the 
® change of heart shown by Pio Nono.) 
Nor is il just prurience that make* 
one want tu know more ahoul iht 
sex life of a man whom the photo 
grapher Nadar so curiously called the 
“Virgin poel”. 

On the other hand, the readcj 
_ may have minor reservations aboui 
. lhe use Hemmings makes of hi> 
sources. The presentation of the let- 
ters Baudelaire wrote as n schoolboy 
is disappointingly austere; they con- 
tain a wealth of suggestive detail. A 


Pilgrims of Victorian Fiction is de- as dodoesque eccentrics than as wri- 
voted to a close examination of the ters capable of excellence; while 
work of Charlotte Bronte, Dickens, artists as considerable as May Sm- 
and George Eliot. There are some clair, Dorothy Richardson, Minn 
tantalizing side-glances at Thackeray Loy, Emily Holmes Coleman and the 
and Hardy, making one wish that late Djuna Barnes still inhabit the 
Qualls had extended the scope of his shadows. With the volume under re- 
thesis to include a more extended view, the American poet and novelist 
discussion of these authors, and Hilda Doolittle ^ is coaxed a little 
several of Quarles’s Emblems are re- nearer the limelight, 
produced to make an effective visual H. D., as she signed herself, was a 
comparison between Christian and lifelong victim of tvpecasting; quickly 
secular pilgrims. But in some re- dubbed “the perfect I m agist she 
spects the central author is Carlyle never escaped the reputation of her 
whose Sartor Resartus is discussed as early lyrics. Although presented as a 
the “emblematic fiction for Victorian full account of “the life and work , 
novelists". Janice S. Robinson's study is essen- 

II is easy to understand why Car- tialiy n corrective measure designed 
lyle should be given this kind of to shift attention to H. D. s later, 
centrality. Teufelsdrfickh's pilgrimage longer, lovelier works by excavating 
in Sartor does establish what is aptly their autobiographical substrate. Her 
described as the “main landscapes ' thesis is that H. D.'s Imagist phase 
of the Victorian Bililiingsroinan. Car- was accompanied by so many person- 
lyle is also instrumental in creating a al disasters that the poet spent the 
form of fiction in which religious interwar years in a profound state ot 
language is employed to direct the shock from which Freudian analysis 
readers urgent attention to the here- and the London blitz eventually re- 
and-now, while insisting, at the same leased her. The energy and the sub- 
lime. that there is an ultimate spir- stance for H. D. s finest ^ writings 
itual meaning in the world. It is a were provided by this d ramatic un- 
circular process of thought that trans- locking of a memory-hoard which for 
lates brilliantly into certain types of a quarter of a century had been 
modern fiction, and if Carlyle had massively repressed. Tin. late works 
continued to write “novels" then his are fictionalized and retrospective 
achievement and influence might autobiography. n s ,hk 

well have been enormous. The most satisfying MP«t of this 

But, of course, he didn’t do this, argument is that ij correlates tin. 
and apart from a brief period in the rhythms of H. D- s ne and a ■ 
1840s Carlyle's influence on the de- Robinson is sure y right to suggest 
vclopment of fiction was relatively that H. D. s work quahlativelysagi 
slight. Qualls is careful to point out in the middle. Her explaining ol in 
that the writers who followed Carlyle in terms of H. ^ £ y, i ? > ^,^ au ”\, 


u. s me ana personumy. msurncicm Baudelaire the Damned: a biography ,he use Hemmings makes or hu 

is said of her childhood and youth; . F w » HcmraJnas sources. The presentation of the iet- 

her friendships and amours with % ^ - J ■ « ^ lers Baudelaire wrote as n schoolboy 

Cecil Grav. Kenneth Macphcrson, is disappointingly austere; they con- 

Eric While and Lionel Durand; her ibBN u -.hi iu//v -■ ta j n a wealth of suggestive detail. A 

literary Unisons with T. S. Eliot. C 0 | 0 ur fi,] landmarks in the life ^ s F* cl s 0 l J rc * for Baude 

Marianne Moore (whose first book Baudelaire bequeathed to his fu- mire's behaviour during his sea 
of poems she was instrumental in ture biographers promised even the voyage is accepted wiihout quest ioi 
getting published), and the Sitwells; jayiest 0 ? them a degree of success, (and was it not his chest rather than 
her role in the feature film Border- [ n addition lo the women known to h^ buttocks that the ailing Bauae- 
line, in which she starred opposite h ave inspired his unconventional laire exposed to the equatorial sun . I. 
Paul Robeson; her relationship with i 0 V e-poctrv, there was his prosecu- f. hcrc no . d'scussion of the view 
her daughter; and her extended tion f or .obscenity, his participation w“L m ?c U ' 'hndL? 854 k " 

friendship and sometime love affair j„ t h e events of 1848, nis enforced Madame Snbntrer before 1854. 
with WiniFred Ellerman, the disting- voyage as far as the Indian Ocean, Hemmings s detached presentation 

uished children's novelist Bryher. hJ syphilis and addiction tr. opium, ? , ' S 

Our author also fails to isolate that 3 ,^ D f course, his discovery of Poe £ u * ,fie r ‘ nc 7 account provided 

peculiar lack of physicality which, ^ a fellow victim of life. But the Jjf 1 “f, S l I y f ' 

combined with her exceptional beau- inheritance also brought with it a Jllf. is also agreeabij , wntten. 

ty and ready capacity tor falling in legend, one that was partly of UHinifttely. thoiigli, it is to the poet s 

love, made H. D. so tantalizing to Baudelaire's own making. Mnnv mni ?e rh\a* i r ^ rtme for l 

both her male and female lovers. lvC re misled hy the poet’s love ot ““'iKV,;,, 

Most disconcerting of all, howev- mystification and his determination pew selection of 1 3a 1 

er, is the way Robinson fillets liter- lo conc eal his natural self hehmd the mrP/jSJj have o nfv r^e'reT 1 v L^e come 
ary texts for biographical evidence. 0U | Wa rd impassivity ol the dandy. son !f JJ 31 ha ' e only receil,iy Lecomc 

H. D.’s poem “Hermes of the Ways" Most English readers owe their a van ante. 

is said to be a portrait of Pound, yet picture of Baudelaire’s life to the late v-fipha^I Tilbv 

Anr nnrhm-'c rharaeferization of lhe 


uished children's novelist Bryher. ^is syphilis and addiction to opium, 
Our author also fails to isolate that an ^ D f course, his discovery of Poe 
peculiar lack of physicality which, ^ a fellow victim of life. But the 
combined with her exceptional beau- inheritance also brought with it a 
ty and ready capacity for falling in j e gend. one that was partly of 
love, made H. D. so tantalizing to Baudelaire's own making. Mnny 


love, made H. D. so tantalizing to Biiudclaire's own making. Mnny 
both her male and female lovers. w cre misled by the poet’s love of 
Most disconcerting of all, howev- mystification and his determination 
er, is the way Robinson fillets liter- to conceal his natural self behind the 
ary texts for biographical evidence, outward impassivity of the dandy. 

H. D.’s poem “Hermes of the Ways” Most English readers owe their 
is said to be a portrait of Pound, yet picture of Baudelaire’s life to the late 
our author's characterization of the jimd Starkie, whose pioneering 


outward impassivity of the dandy. 
Most English readers owe their 
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did not necessarily accept his reiigi- psychology is authenticated by - 
gious message, hut he still insists on dcnce of the horrors and numiii - 
the widespread nature of Carlyle's tions that preceded the poet s \ " 
influence. It could, however, be just vous breakdown in 19 JJ. 
as sensibly argued that what is at eluded successive -s 

stake is shared inheritance of reli- her ^? r3 Poi,nd ; j he u p f f r : e , lc j 

gious ideas, language, and imagery, Richard Aldington, 31 ch :ij. 

te'iarswTs a 

aas-sitroSS. £,?r-£ 

social involvement and message of some, at least, o H { h 

his novels are (otally his own; while » ere H f f ". cl '?, d st wm «5 

George Eliot strove to create a dreadful First World War ye 


eponymous god (“He was a well- attempt to separate the man from Michael 77/by is a fellow of Sehvyn 
known thief, responsible for "prom- t h e legend is often idiosyncratic. College, Cambridge. 
oting commerce," who “Invented p- — * 

SSS&l'fe laughably ^af' odds (M§§§§ii§§§§§§§ 
with this identification. Similarly, the ^ W ^ 

likeness of that sexual cpndntncre ON SALE NOW 

Richard Aldington is descried in the HP 

&sS rd BsS^r°:, @ BODIES OF f 
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Such fanciful speculations arc predi- A ■ ^ ^ W ® mmwm 

1 The Psychological S igmficance ofthe q 

hf e c :'" nd‘ w? i!Sr‘te e fc5 , 5f iZ S Nude in Art A 

life because they arc recorded in her LIAM HUDSON S 

writings. H 

n,^rof ed r 5 S SS't 2 A « rikin « 1 r “W"" 1 exploration of the connection V 
volume must rather be considered a bcLween psychology and the portrayal OI uie 

symptom than » fulfil men i 1 of the human body in painting, sculpture and dfe 

growing appreciation ol M. U. s »§ i_ 

sporadic brilliance. ^ photography. 

John Osboi ne • ‘. . . a bold and highly successful performance’. - W 

- Observer 

2 £12.95 297781170 With24pagesofiUustration S . g* 


Roger Ponle’s The Unknown Virginia 
Woolf, first published in 1978, is now 
available in paperback from Harvester 
Press at £5.95. 



The Psychological Significance of the 
Nude in Art 
LIAM HUDSON 

A strikingly original exploration of the connection 
between psychology and the portrayal of the 
human body in painting, sculpture and 
photography. 

6 . . . a bold and highly successful performance’. - 
Observer 

£12.95 297 781170 With 24 pages of illustrations. 

Wicdenfeld & Nicolson 

^^a^^fWadenfckl&Nic^CTiT^## 
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Marxist 

contexts 


Modern French Marxism 
by Michael Kelly 

Blackwell, £15. OH 
ISBN ft 631 13202 3 

II is Michael Kelly’s contention that 
French Marxism has been ill-served 
in the English-speaking world, de- 
spite nr because of its important poli- 
tical and theoretical role in the social 
changes of the past century, lie be- 
lieves it has been perceived through 
“the distorting mirrors m impatience 
and antipathy". Individual theorists - 
notably Althusser and Same - have 
been singled out for utienrion, but he 
rnainliiins (Ini the reception of 
French Marxism has heun limited 
and piecemeal, and hugely confined 
to disciplines such as sociology, poli- 
tics. history and economies. 

Kelly i.s also convinced that lire 
ideas have suffered from being seen 
in isolation f rum the historical anil 
cultural context in which they were 
clahoiatcd. His objective in this 
book is to pise n sympathetic bat 
critical survey ni the development of 
Marxist thought in France, and io 
analyse the wriungs which contribute 
to the elucidation of cent rnl quov 
lions of social thought and phi- 
losophy. 

Renders who hope to find new 
insights into the fascinating twisu 
and turns in the history of French 
Marxism might he in' fm a dis- 
appointment, as the con ten Is arc nar- 
rower Ilian the title suggests. Far 
from dealing with the tieh variety of 
modern French Marxism. Kelly deals 
only with debates within the ambit of 
the French Commit nisi Party (PCF). 

I iis justifications for this decision are 
that "New Lei l” and Trotskyist ten- 
dencies have been extensively discus- 
sed elsewhere, ami that tlic many 
otriei writers win* see themselves as 
in some sense Marxists (including 
Llmsdans. existentialists, structural 
ists and ■ post-st met urallstsj “have 
made little or no notable contribu- 
tion to debate on materialist dialec- 
tics.” 

With this narrow focus there is no 
need for Kelly to discuss the rela- 
tionship between Marxism and the 
work of Writers such as Jacques Der- 
rnla, Gilles Delcuze, Jacques Lacan, 
Julte Krisigvn, Claude Ldvi-Strauss, 
Michel Foucault and Michel - 

Pechcux. And in the case of Lucie n. 
Sebag, who attempted a synthesis of 
Hegdianizcd Marxism with Lacanian 
psychoanalysis, existentialist phe- 
nomenology, and the structural 

anthropology of Ldvi -Strauss, but 
was expelled for his ' deviations” and 
his suport for an internnl opposition 
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after Hungary in 1956 (he committed 
suicide at the age of 31 in 1965), 
Kelly can shrug off his experience as 
simply the typical itinerary of one 
who left communism. He calls it a 
“loss of potential rather than actual 
importance". 

Although Kelly claims to eschew 
judgments of legitimacy, or the sug- 
gestion that those studied arc the 
only real Marxists, there is a tenden- 
cy for those who do not meet his 
rigorous criteria to be treated as 
marginal or deviant. Those who left 
the parly are described ns tainted 
with virulent anti-communism (for 
example, Victor Leduc, Claude Roy 
and Annie Kricgel) and "not difficult- 
to replace": or, in the case of Roger 
Giirnudy, who for u decade was the 
chief philosophical spokesman of the 
party, but responded tu the disclo- 
sures a buut Stalin and the Hungarian 
uprising by repudiating doctrinaire 
defence of the Sialimst viewpoint 
and by developing a comprehensive 
Marxist philc.isi.inhv open to positive 
features or non -Marxist tin night, Kel- 
ly suggests that all he achieved was 
"‘a hastily rigged eclecticism which 
ultimately lea him outside Marxism". 
By contrast, his younger successors 
in- Hie pauy “worked in relative 
obscurity to fashion mure durable 
and more coherent restatements uf 
Marxist principles”. 

In lei ms of influence within the 
intellect tail confines of the PCF 
from the late JMIK Hu,. ugh the Cold 
War period io the late IriSds, (here is 
no doubt that Stalin’s thought 


reigned supreme. His theoretical 
manifesto, the short essay "Dialectic- 
al and Historical Materialism", pub- 
lished in the Short History of the 
CPSU, suld more than 3GU.000 
copies in nine months before war 
broke out in France and communist 
publications were banned. Kelly ack- 
nowledges that Stalin’s account of 
dialectical materialism led to an 
over-concentration on materialism at 
the expense uf the dialectic, a 
tendency which he regrets. However, 
lie comes to terms with it by suggest- 
ing that Stalin's dogmatic and" 
schematic conception of philosophy 
must have prevailed because it re- 
sponded to die political mid ideolo- 
gical conditions facing Marxism in 
France: “A beleaguered movement 
whs often glad to turn to a simple 
manifesto which could furnish clear 
slogans." Other histories of the 
French Communist Party indicate 
that Stalin's ideas prevailed because 
they were enforced hv sanctions of a 
fairly unpleasant kind, rather than 
because they were freely embraced 
as a response to historical circumst- 
ances. 

The relative success of French 
Marxism in the period from the 
iy3tJs through to the l«50s, was not 
due to the originality and appeal or 
ns theories, but was rather a result 
of the resoluteness of individual Mar- 
xists in opposing fascism and in play- 
ing a prominent role in the Resist- 
ance. Indeed, during this period, 
when Stalinist ideas were prominent 
m Marxist theory, it whs probably a 


blessing in disguise that Mnixisl pub- 
lications were either clandestine ni 
difficult to acquire. It meant that the 
widespread impression n| Marxists 
was that they were predominantly 
oriented towards tile active struggle 
for liberation of their country or pre- 
servation of its cultural and economic 
independence, rather than to waul 
;lhe development of iheoictieal posi- 
tions. Kelly admits as much in his 
comment that. "Most pioh.ihlv die 
distinguished Resistance record o| 
prominent Marxists did more m o in- 
fer _ prestige and authority oil their 
beliefs than did more purely intellec- 
tual considerations." 

In view of this, ii is intiigiiiug iii.it 
one of the few more recent Ntaixisi 
thinkers discussed in the bonk is 
Solnnce Mercier-Jo.su, whose inujm 
contribution In is been to compare 
Marx's concept of ideology with 
Hegel's notion of the .spirit of a 
people ( FWLrgWv/). She aitalvses the 
Hegelian notion of ;i people as an 
individualized totality distinguished 
by its morality and customs (Sitdich- 
kt'it) and humid together by a spirit 
which produces die various aspects 
of its life. Marx adapted these ideas 
to show how the ideology of the 
dominant class, produced by and 
producing relations in the society, 
seeks to pass for the spirit of the 
people. Mercier-Josa suggests the no- 
tion ot spirit of a people could he 
retained to designate the unstable 
compromise between dominant and 
opposing ideologies, or the Itistoiicni 
gams won in the process of class 




much of it in the form of aggregated 


I'hauge; currently the segmentation 
T T 1%^! & (,f taW into independent ami «mb- 

_ a _ ordinate primary workeis and secon- 

ivri f-l « t0r - v w .?„ ers ’ hi forced by sex and 

itlVlQCi race differences, leads to “class- 

fraction politics” and working-class 

I , . ... . — weakness. 

Ihn nu! V r rk ’ _ [>iv, ‘ ,e ‘ 1 Workers: The authors test these ideas 

the historical transformation of labor agonist available historical evidence 
In the United Stales much of it in the form of aggregated 

by David M. (iiirdun, Richard ciuantitative data, and suggest that 

Edwards mid Michael Reich tl,ev nre s . ound - The linking of mac- 

Cani bridge University Press roecononiic trends with changes in 

A2H.UI) and £G.5U ’ ,L ' ,ilhou [ P*w«a is ambitious and 

ISBN it 521 23721 I and i»«i i ‘S’ !irc .™ lllld {o be sonic- develop- 
“ B,,<l * division of 

h ' V i ' er, ° l]s IWllith 1)1 Principle 

by Charles F. babel allows contemporaneous phenomena 

Cambridge University Press, £17.50 to be seen ns signs of either decay or 
ISBN (I 521 2301J2 0 exploration }. The nrgunienf, howev- 

■ ■■ er, is an imnortant a»H »c.i....i.i~ 


quantitative data, and suggest that 
they nre sound. The linking of mac- 
roeconomic trends with changes in 
l le labour process is ambitious and 
there are bound to be sonic- develop- 
ments which cannot be incorporated 
even into « framework with overlap- 
ping periods (which in principle 
allows contemporaneous phenomena 
to be seen ns signs of either decay or 
exploration). The argument, huwev- 


leduchnnism” id the stmt nr his 
work, three notions which are really 
only presented ns straw men for lii's 
arguments. 

Thus Work and Politics is stimulat- 
ing and insightful, and valuable in 
drawing attention to experience and 
ucyclopnicnts largely unfamiliar in 
Britain. The much more solid emi- 
inbution, ScgmcHteH Work, Divided 
Workers, though perhaps inevilahly 
oversimplifying the picture, is likely 
Io prove an important hiudinaik in 
discussion of labour markets mid the 
labour process. 

Richard K. Bro wn 

Richard K. Brown is professor of 
sociology at the University of Durham. 
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er, is an important and valuable one 

Both these books arc rooted in -i I™? 'L l ° nf . hoptfd . Ihal British 

Concern to explain the failure of the SmSarn^ i W - SE sub l cc,cd to a 

sssa ttia-s «j 

.he .ondiMon, lhcir working lives . |jons 

see the most important, ^ « an immediate development 
reuse ns for this failure in the divi- °f monopoly capitalism and that Sci- 
hv Ih bclwecn worken brought about entific Management and Fordism had 
Jj.iiJ 1 * J-pnenlation ot jobs by enpi- a much later impact than is normnllv 
‘ a hst employers. Both see the cur- suggested. normnijy 

“ ,,nt of change with The notion of “Fordism” features 
considerable potential for tiuite new. prominently in Work and Politics 
yCl ^ ,f lcul1 to formulate, out as much more general concent 
forms of work organization. They referring to “the organization a n J 

Se LuriS'ii VCTy \ considernb| y in technological principles characteristic 
he material they draw on and the °f .the modern large-scale faetorv" 
' n Wh,Ch 11 IS used to discu ss which the author sees as currentv 
lh T ,S5,,eS - threatened by the need for greaS 

Segmented Work. Divided Workers “““W- This usage of "Fordism" is 
focuses on the United States, not respect in which Profes- 

though its ideas and arguments have ^abe] s book is altogether more 
far wider relevance. Professor Gor- ainus e and loosely- argued. He draws 
don and his colleagues have all made on - ai L im pressivefy wide-ranging and 
noinhle contributions to the theory J? ne P. °j, references, relating to 
of segmented labour mnrkets and in xt]e . Ui ? A « Frnnce, Germunv, ftalv 
this work Ihey develop a much more ar,d . olher countries, to argue that 

systematic and theoretically sophisti- e,n PWyere scament jobs; that work- 

cutcil account of their ideas. They ?. Ti have d, "cring world views (or 
argue that the liisinrv of industrial , c,, rccre at work") which tend io 
cnpiralism cn n he divided into three , t ™ fm . ,nl ° suitable tyn es of 
overlapping periods: the period uf work i ‘hat if workers' ideas of justice 
initial proletarianization from the or,cndi;d »hey will tend to be 
I82HS tu the IS9hs; the period of mdl tnnt, and the ensuing conflict 
hoimigenizatinn from the 1890s m F an ««nsfonn world views but differ- 
thc Second World War; and the ' n £ w l °. r ' d ViC ** lead to niililuncy 
penod nf segmentation from the °' er d,ffcren l issues. Thus “worken 
J920s to the present. may share a common enemy, but it 

Each period is associated with ii thev are 'rli^rLfn^ to conclude that 
long swing from stun nation to econo- the n ru u m l- n i * S i!* 2 ^ ' ^ , 

mtc vigour and hack to stagnation in fuscinaihic nrt-.v :,ted b V a 

the world economy. Within each he n mSf S .’ f ct,s , es '. SOlI,e ot 
neriiKJ a Mage of cxpfuriition Is fol- ameer nin a S on „ iU1 ? 

U-ed by a stage o\ consolidation, the iwff u ,fn, V n 

when a new social structure .if nccu- however trim, 1 ^enmins 
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Worldly 
goods 

Shifting Involvements: private 
Interest and public action 
by Albert Hlrschman 
Martin Robertson, £9 OS 
ISBN tl 85520 4 87 7 

Why did the protest movements that 

f£ U io5n d m mdus,r,al societies in 

ins abJUmC L° hc . so shortlived? 

it is Albert Hirschman s view that the 

alternation of widespread public ac- 
tion with the predominant pursuit of 

Feature m nf ' Cna 7 elfarc is a general 
°f. raodern societies: ihc 

950s ?nd SS?£f P " hliC ’ and ,he 
this eyefe 1 He Pnvale P° ,cs of 
Consumerism, according to Hirs- 
chman, inevitably leads® to dis- 

fh^nJS 6 ^ 5 ' 11 ,S - not 50 niuch that 
the products, particularly durables 

rather ,h£ XF “l ', heir daim s. but 
rather that they fail to provide the 

P' e ““ r f iniHally: they make life more 
comfortable. But onco'the comfort 

dom CV Th : p . ,ea . si * re gives way to bore- 

sS ThI S L? ,ght can heJ P us under- 
stand the pleasure of years of 

comfort in iransforming a r ^mhlina' 

m hw 

#M 9 

pend on their exclusivity) to the h ,C " 
may a* the fact thai such ^ds S 
services, are not available M, 3nd 
-djsappoimmAn^ in 


s rueelc tow., Id the achievement of a 
d.u«|tfss souiiy eiiul therefore the 
ucation “t a people. All of this % 
very i»‘|.i.m! hi view of the French 
t •nniminist I’.irtv's strategy 0 f coT' 
mi linen t to "i'ltnion da, )CUp ^l 
/mh', which its documents have 
tailed i.. r since its 1'wcnty- First Cftn 
gics-. U ,, 7I). and Which ft as taken \ 
imo cuvcimiient with the sncialists 
Ii is uonical that the piessing n 0 |j£ 
al lequiieiueiHs »l the PCF should 
sen, I its you in; ihenrisis back to 
I lege I tor .issiMumv in the scorch for 
a theoietic.il basis tor the notion of 
the union u| the f ieitch people, 
Kelly ina v be tm. sanguine in hi s 
Ijeliel thai ii is within the strictly 
del i ned lioumlaiies of the theoretical 
liarnework of dialectical materialism 
that ails we is will emerge to crucial 
questions concerning the difference 
between a people and a nation or 
nationality, the relationship between 
a i lass in classes and a people, the 
nature u( a people's actual or poten- 
tial existence, the nature of ideology, 
cull uic ami oilier institutions in their 
relation [„ n people. As the late 
Nicos rou hint /as. one of the many 
influential Marxists not discussed in 
this book, pointed out: “we have to 
recognize that there is no Marxist 
theory of the nation.” 


Kenneth Thompson 

Kenneth I'ln unison is reader in 
sociology at the ffpen University. 


modern society eventually lead to the 
rejection n| private consumerism as 
an ideology, mid the cinbracement of 
public action ns an alternative. Public 
life in turn, however, generates its 
own disappointments. It may make 
excessive denmndx on people’s lime 
and energy, while at the same time 
possible achievements ntav be limited 
ihiough the dominance or the vote as 
Hie basis or the political system. 
Hence people may return to private 
concerns. Tun upt urn may be an in- 
dication of the swing away from pub- 
lic concerns. as it is the use of public 
for private gain. 

Hits interesting essay contains a 
wealth of ideas. 'I here is ii surprising 
freshness in the treatment of such a 
well worn topic ns Ihc relatinn be- 
tween public and private concerns, 
rarticularly in his ilisciission of con- 
sumerism, I lirsi'luiiiiii produces ideas 
which have a remarkable ring of 
triiih alumi them. On the other 
hand, not much substantive evidence 
is given for his case, nor is it difficult 
to think of alternative explanations. 

Some eonsiimei durables, for inst- 
ance, may increase pleasure through 
the time and resources they release 
and opportunities they create for 
other pleasurable activities, which 
could include public action. It could 
be, then, that Hu- desire for such 
eoiiMiniiihlcs - equipment to reduce 
the drudgery of housework, or cars 
to reduce the burden of, and thereby 
increase the onpoituiiities made 
possible by travelling - reflects some- 
thing other than the commitment to 
consumerism. Some durables, such 
as musical instruments and home 
computers, may give ever increasing 
pleasure as the competence of the 
user increases. 

Tlie wave of public action of the 
1960s con kl be seen not as a rejec- 
tion of consumerism, but as the 
tions of people who could take their 
consumer goods for granted; The 
student who could feel assured of a 
professional career could afford to-be 
a radical activist. In the 1970s, with 
the material good life much less se- 
cure, the luxury of political action 
may have been more often foregone. 
However, if the phenomenal resur- 
rection of CND heralds a new wove 
of public action in the 1980s. then any 

relationship between consumerism 
and public action may be doubtfw- 
Hirschman’s arguments are not, 
therefore, altogether convincing. The 
great merit of the book lies, howev- 
er, not in the neatness of his cas** 
but in the intellectually stimulating 
way in which lie has presented it- 
ought to he a catalyst for significant 
social science research. 


David Berry 
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BOOKS — 

It comes 
to us all 


Experimental Psychology 
and Human Aging 
by Donald H. Kausler 

Wilev, £18.20 
ISBN 0 471 08163 9 

In the most prosperous third of the 
world declining birthrates are offset 
by increased longevity. Soon one 
fifth of our populations will be aged 
60 years or older. A panic reaction 
to this swift, quiet slide in age dis- 
tributions is that we face the threat 
of u geriatric takeover in which 
nutiunal economies will founder 
under supercargoes of hopeless 
Struldlmigs. A more kindly anxiety 
is (hat we must somehow afford mas- 
sive investments in social services, 
especially in custodial i list it ill ions, tu 
tidy the* elderly out of sight and 
allow us to continue to" regard 
ourselves us youthful societies. 

Kausler's excellent book provides 
bracing challenges to these defeatist 
views: ". . . our ability to coinbat the 
effects of human aging oil important 
psychological processes and be- 
haviour can best be enhanced 
through a realistic appraisal of what 
these effects really are”. Kausler 
points out that we do not yet know 
what the effects of normal ageing 
really arc: "Human aging is shrouded 
in myths". Human experimental 
psychologists have gradually eroded 
some of these myths. It is no longer 
possible seriously to believe that us 
age advances the joy of life slowly 
dies: that sexual activity inevitably 
wanes; that intelligence universally 
and inevitably declines in all indi- 
viduals; that memory becomes totally 
unreliable; that inexorable personal- 
ity changes occur so thai we all be- 
come more conservative and rigid in 
outlook as we grow old or that 
youthful sociability inevitably har- 
dens into taciturn introversion. 

Kausler tries to show how skills 
developed by human experimental 
psychologists can be used to establish 
precisely what does happen to people 
as they grow old. This is not useful 
as a sad catalogue of the progress of 
disability. The task is not merely to 
establish precisely how strengths and 
weaknesses change with time and ex- 
perience, but rather to suggest new 
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Paphiopedilutn callosum, probably (he best known slipper orchid, uriginally 
discovered In Thailand. Taken from Slipper Orchitis: the art of Digby Graham 
by Robin Graham and Ronald Roy, published by Crooin Helm lit £25. 


roles which older people may happily 
and efficiently fulfil, and to suggest 
simple aids and proslheses which 
may allow them to continue to do 
things which they enjoy in satisfying 
and effective ways. 

Misleading generalizations about 
the nature of changes in old age 
proliferate because it is exceptionally 
difficult to obtain the evidence neces- 
saiy to evaluate them. As Kausler 
points out, even if we can satisfy 
ourselves thRt people now aged be- 
tween 70 and 80 years have a spec- 
trum of political opinions well to the 
right of people now aged from 40 to 
5(T years we would be quite wrong to 
conclude from this fact alone that all 
humans inevitably become more con- 
servative in outlook as they grow 
older. The political opinions of the 
older group were formed in an en- 
tirely different society. The elderly 
are not merely old. They are also 
time-travellers, who bring attitudes, 
values and skills from a vanished 
culture to bear upon an environment 
increasingly strange to them. 

Moreover, in studies of ageing it is 
usually impossible to secure samples 
of people who are comparable in all 
important respects. Educational stan- 
dards and experience have changed 
radically during the past 60 years. 
People who volunteer for laboratory 
experiments or who eagerly complete 
intelligence tests or questionnaires 
are a select (some would say a 
strange!) sub-set of the population. 
As people grow old the effects of 
chronological age and of social ex- 
perience are compounded with the 
effects of individual life histories, of 
health or illness, with the effects of 
habits of living, with the effects of 
the increasing social isolation of the 
elderly, with dietary habits, with the 
side-effects of necessary medication 
and with scores of other variables. 

Kausler's important contribution is 


not merely to expose and to acknow- 
ledge these difficulties but to provide 
an extremely concise and valuable 
guide to some elegant statistical and 
methodological techniques which hu- 
man experimental psychologists have 
developed to overcome them, and to 
attain sensible answers at least to 
some questions. He provides a guide 
to complex arguments and concepts 
which may well be of use to sociolog- 
ists and social historians as well as to 
developmental psychologists. He also 
vindicates his claim that the techni- 
ques developed by human ex- 
perimental psychologists are “by no 
means negligible" as contributions to 
our understanding of the existential 
predicaments of human beings, as 
well as to descriptions of their skills 
and capacities. 

It is unfortunate that after this 
valuable, rather abstract, discussion 
of methodological issues Kausler 
finds himself confronted by the ex- 
treme dearth of hard evidence on 
human ageing such as might allow 
him to correct, or at least to com- 
ment on, the myths which he ex- 
poses. He is forced to structure the 
scanty evidence in a rather formal 
way, making up by scholarly exposi- 
tion for the absence of answers to 
any of the important questions he 
raises. He briefly surveys the ways in 
which psychological "meta-theories”, 
such as associationism, information 
processing models, and an unidentifi- 
able melange of S-R connectionism 
and work on artificial intelligence 
which he terms “mechanistic modell- 
ing", have been (unsuccessfully) ap- 
plied to the study of change in later 
life. It is surprising that he does not 
comment on models for ageing being 
developed in cognitive science. It is 
disappointing that he decides not to 
deal with the very large literature on 
neuroanatomical, histological and 
biochemical changes in old age, or to 
briefly touch on Biological models of 
ageing in man and oilier animals. 

After this excursion the remainder 
of this large book reviews age 
changes in sensory perception and in 
attention, in learning and memory, 
in concept formation and reasoning, 
in changes in intelligence as assessed 
by conventional psychometric proce- 
dures and more speculative work on 
possible changes in personality with 
age. This last section of a thorough 
review contains less hard evidence 
than any of the others, but it poss- 
ibly has a more direct bearing on our 
perceptions of ourselves and of the 
ways in which we must come to 
terms with our individual subjective 
experiences of ageing. Personality 


theorists have tended to assume 
tacitly that the personality traits they 
describe are stable throughout an in- 
dividual's lifetime. There is no 
reason to believe that this is so, or 
even to believe that our individual 
experiences cease to interact with 
our inherited predispositions after 
our early twenties so that our perso- 
nalities are frozen in youth. Kausler 
points out some formidable difficul- 
ties of interpretation attending the 
few studies yet completed. 

This is an intelligent, scholarly, 
humane book. It intelligently extracts 
from scarce evidence an optimistic 
message - even if some of the optim- 
ism lies only in the fact that a clear- 
sighted scrutiny of the data reveals 
that we have ’not yet conclusively 
proved that the disabilities which we 
tear are all, actually, inevitable, 

Patrick Babbitt 

Patrick Rabbin is professor of 
psychology at the University of 
Durham. 


Growth of 
personality 

The Evolving Self: problem and 
process In human development 
by Robert Kegan 
Harvard University Press. £17.50 
ISBN 0 674 27230 7 

1 finished reading this book feeling 
intense annoyance: having spent 

many hours ploughing through its 
opaque style, the return on this in- 
vestment proved to be minimal. 

The apparent purpose of the book 
is to extend cognitive-developmental 
theory to explain the growth of per- 
sonality. The author follows the six- 
stage developmental model associ- 
ated witii Piaget and Kohl berg in 
seeking to establish a parallel model 
of the self. He suggests thut each 
stage involves n different conception 
of the relationship between sell and 
other, from the infant's inability to 
distinguish himself from those 
around him, to the adult’s fully de- 
veloped autonomy. The transition 
from one stage to the next is moti- 
vated by the internal contradictions 
in the existing conception of self, 
which must then be relinquished in 
favour of the better developed 
alternative. As this transition is 


usually difficult and sometimes 
traumatic, much attention is pnid to 
describing in detail a small number 
of psychotherapeutic cases. 

The author must forgive me if this 
description docs less titan justice to 
his thesis. I may, admittedly, have 
been defeated in the long, arduous 
battle with his opaque and extrava- 
gant style, and jargon-ridden termi- 
nology. I possibly tailed io appreci- 
ate tne significance of the seemingly 
endless series of anecdotes and clini- 
cal examples. I might well have be- 
come lust in the frequent digressions 
on the state of contemporary culture 
in Ihc United States, the women's 
movement, the modem family, orga- 
nizations theory, and. mic is templed 
to say. “life, the universe, and every- 
thing”. 

However, if there was more to this 
hook, it rcin.'iiiis obscure to me. I 
was left with the distinct impression 
(hat it was a pamphlet masquerading 
as a book. However, tn spin out so 
little tn nearly 31H) pages of text is. I 
suppose, an achievement ot soils. 

Typical nf the way the author's 
.style obscures whatever liis thesis 
might be, is his treatment nf two 
apparently central concepts: "in can- 
ing” and "sell'', lie seems to be 
making the obvious point tluit in 
older to give meaning to events, 
people do not si up at mete appear- 
ances, but conceptualize similarities 
and differences. Rather than make 
this point with clarity ami precision, 
however, lie cloaks it in unwarranted 
mystique, such as the uni II u minuting 
observation that “it is not that a 
person makes meaning, as much as 
(hut Ihc activity of being a person is 
the activity of me aning- making". As 
us result, we are left with an author 
who, in trying to convince us of the 
need we all nave to make sense of 
our experiences, is unable to make 
sense to his readers. Similarly, the 
concept of the self is introduced, but 
left unclear. We are not helped in 
our understanding by the author’s 
1 repeated Insistence that the self is its 
perceptions, or by (he distinction he 
habitually draws between the “self" 
and the “organism”. 

Given that so much is supposed to 
rest on the ample intellectual should- 
ers of Piaget, one might have ex- 
pected a clear account of the impor- 
tant elements of Piagctian theory. 
Not a bit of it. Although Piaget's 
famous experiment on the conserva- 
tion of volume, using liquid poured 
from a tall, thin container into a 
short, fat one, is described at length, 
no adequate account is given of the 
stages of development wnich the au- 
thor's own theory proposes to para- 
llel. Much the same is true of Kohl- 
berg: if one were not already familiar 
with this theory, the account of it 
contained in this volume would make 
little sense. Perhaps had the author 
paid more attention to explaining 
these two theories and their signifi- 
cance for his own theory, rather than 
eulogizing the brilliance with which : 
they were conceived, we might be : 
able to understand his enthusiasm a 
little belter. 

As to the author's own reconcep- 
tualization of cognitive-developmen- 
tal theory, we are, in the main, pre- 
sented with a series of unsubstanti- 
ated assertions about what people 
think and feel. Whatever criticisms 


his own "analysis". Fur example, lie 
uncritically accepts the unilinear 
stnge model without considering 
whether it is appropriate to conceive 
of people as "developing", with its 
overtones of goal-curectedness, 
rather than simply "changing". He 
ignores the possibility that develop- 
ment could be inulti-linear. with 
alternative courses uf development 
available to different individuals. 13c 
provides no evidence to support his 
implied view that individuals actually 
pass through the succession uf stages 
set out in his model without, for 
example, skipping stages. More sur- 
prisingly still, no pays no alien tit in to 
the vexed question of reversibility, ill 
which people regress tu earlier levels 
of development, despite the fact that 
he deals at length with clinical exatn- 

r 'les whose symptoms might well 
lave been interpreted as showing 
signs ot rcvtfisihiliiy. 

The reason for this uncritical 
acceptance nf unilinear development 
is. however, not difficult to discern, 
for the author confuses the descrip- 
live with the normative throughout 
his discussion, ft is not only, sup- 
posedly, a lad tluu people proceed 
through the stages postulated in this 
theory, hm it is right (hill they 
should , and a failure to do so is 
taken as pathological. It is clear that 
Kegan has a preconceived notion ot 
what the fully developed adult is 
like. Therefore, the question he asks 
is not "how do people develop'.'", 
but “how do they develop towards 
this idea!?". This, of course, has 
been n central problem in cognitive- 
developmental theorizing, but one 
which Kegan does nothing to re- 
solve. only to illustrate once more. 
However, as he does so little to 
resolve any other problems, it is 
perhaps expecting loo much that he 
should address Itimsclf to such a 
knotty issue as this. 

P, A. J. Waddington 

P. A. J. Waddington is lecturer in 
sociology at the University of 
Reading. 


Getting Up 

Subway Graffiti in New York 
by CRAIG CASTLEMAN 

Getting up Is the term used by graffiti artists 
to describe their success li> making their mark 
on the New York subway system. II all started 
a little mare then a decade ago, with a few 
stray names Inside New York’s subway cars. 
Now the whole system Is covered with graffiti: 
sometimes the outside of a whole car — even 
a whole train ten cars long - will cany an 
elaborate colorful mural. Casllaman does not 
Judge the artistic merit or social significance 
of graf HU. His aim Is to (race the growth of this 
social happening and to give an insfde report 
an ihe lives ana activities of the teenagers 
who, singly and In groups, sneak Into 
Irahyards and tunnels to do ihelr writing end 
painting. CasUeman Interviewed hundreds of 
teenagers, and also presents the other side, 
tho views ot transit police and public officials 
who unceasingly and unsuccessfully try to 
eradicate all traces ot graftRi. 

“No matter If one judges subway graffiti to be 
art or pollution, one comes away trom Getting 
Up admiring the Ingenuity of the young 
writers . . ." New York rimes Book Review. 
1962, 44 Illustrations, 4 In odour, El 2.00. 
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berg's theorizing, no one could legiti- 
mately accuse them of not grounding 
their theories in 'interesting and 
sometimes challenging observation. 
Kegan, on the other hand, tells us very 
little about anything apart from his 
beliefs about others experiences. 

Although this hook can readily be 
dismissed as u literal waste of time, it 
could none the less prove damaging 
to the theory that its nuihur claims to 
champion. If read by those tin sym- 
pathetic to the cognitive-develop- 
mental approach, it will bring the 
whole theory into disrepute. Among 
cognitive-developmental theorists, 
loo, this buck could bring into dis- 
repute the attempt to extend the 
theory from its concentration upon 
cognition to n consideration of affect; 
from beliefs to a concern with 
values; and from conceptualizing the 
individual In isolation to considering 
him in social relations. The Attempt 
to raise these issues, which was the 
apparent purpose of this book, was 
worthy, but in dealing with them in 
such a speculative ana vacuous man- 
ner. i( may prove harmful. 

Moreover, the author ignores 
many other important issues which 
arc implicitly raised in the course of 


The Itinerant Photographers ot 
Guatemala 

Photographs by ANN PARKER 
Text by AVON NEAL 

These striking portraits of Indiana, In richly 
ornamented dothes in from ol brightly- 
; palmed backdrops, record the ongoing 
Guatemalan folk tradition ot Itinerant 
photography. Few example 5 olihfs work have 
aurvtved over lima, but the authors travelled 
wlih Itinerant photographers during a period 
of several years and Ann Parker's 
photographs - taken, in a sense, over their 
shoulders - speak for them and their 
HHie-Jtnown world. The book also includes 
several pictures taken by the Itinerants 
themselves. The text, based on hundreds of 
Interviews, reveals their personalities and 
photographic techniques. It vividly describes 
the hard and evontfut Ufa lltey lend attending 
lairs, markets and religious festivals aH oVer 
Guatemala seaichfng out customers. 1092. 
B9 duotones, 10 colour plates, £20.00. 
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BOOKS 

Fossil 

ambiguities 


visible proof for the evolution of the was not until he absorbed Ernst 
main laxa? The solution to this rid- Haeckel’s notion of the phylum , and 
die, argues Desmond, is that Huxley tacked on to it American researches 
was not r profound and consistent into the phylogenetic evolution of 
palaeontological theorist. He de- the horse, that Huxley eventually 
veloped his interpretations wanned to the evolutionary uses of 
piecemeal, making tactical sorties in fossil history. Why this volte-face? 


piecemeal, making tactical sorties in 
response to particular discoveries or 
controversies. In the 1860s he still 
feared that to trace ascent up the 

cxnla nf lit a il c II r ■ 


The answer, Desmond suggests - 
and this is the thrust of the book - is 
to be found in the social dividend of 


Archetypes and Ancestors: 

palaeontology in Victorian London , 

1850-1875 successive creations by divine fiat, were both projecting their social 

by Adrian Desmond P SifS’iJStf .7i7 Bin 5? 4 . faill, [ ul *P metaphysics on to palaeontology. 

Blond & Brices, £15 05 h™!* ‘ hat .. untl1 tben the evi- Owen s science used the great homo- 

ISBN 0 85634 121 5 " Ir® ^ os ^ | record | was essen- logics revealed by fossil comparative 
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scale of life through (he fossil record scientific theories. Huxley shifted 
would prove excellent grist to the palaeontological ground partly for 
natural theologian’s mill, for it could ideological purposes. Consciously or 
equally well support their case for not, the Owenites and the Huxleyites 
successive creations by divine fiat. •—** — *—*■*— 


more in social and political issues in 
the 1870s, Huxley welcomed Hneck- 
el’s phylogeny, confident at last that 
the rocks endorsed a "democratic” 
view of descent from common ances- 
tors, the fittest rising up the evolu- 
tionary scale on a path of self-better- 
ment. The seven-stage fossil history 
of the horse dynasty, from Hipparion 
up to Equus. at last gave reputable 
scientific evidence for Darwinian ara- 
dualness, while suggesting that Na- 
ture was on the side of the social 


successive creations by divine fiat. 
Hence, he remained faithful to 
Lyell’s belief that until then the evi- 
dence of the fossil record was essen- 


are often berated for being wilfully 
blind to the real progress of positive 
knowledge (and also for ignoring the 


inner logic of the science they are 
slandering). Neither of these charges 
will stick against Adrian Desmond's 
original, trenchant and scientifically 

surefooted* account of the making of annpnrina ■ - - ---- - : - 4 - up me 

mid-Victonan palaeontology; in its fPJK" 1’ n y ’ yet pcrfe , ctl b,rd * 8 reas y pole, aiming to make a pro- 
sensitive and self-critical way, it is a IS?®”?, Darw inian emphasis on fession of science. Not surprisingly 

model inquiry into how, and how ?® ss and ° bsc . un ty of the the Darwinian rat-race, the law of 

far, socio-cuflural pressures deter- J,® froni re P* l,e .forms. Des- higgledy-piggledy, appealed to him 

mine natural knowledge. mond thiis argues that in the 1860s as Nature’s mirror of his own strua- 

Desmond has no patience with 5 Dr , an , of palaeontology re- ale for social survival. So ultimately, 

partisan, Whiggish, “winners" history ma ned ambivalent and confused. It because he was involving himself 
(reslaying the slain, as he puts it), . 


mites ana tne Huxleyites progressives, 
projecting their social Desmond's book raises as many 
on to palaeontology, questions as it answers, in particular 
ice used the great homo- about just how socially distinct his 
ed by fossil comparative two camps actually were. Yet it suc- 
clinch the unity of the ceeds in being a sophisticated study 
the incarnation of the of the colonization of scientific terri- 
infoldmg regularly over tory - specifically of rival attempts to 
nsion of Nature's ideal design the dinosaur - and of the 
ts hierarchic taxonomic constructive (not just obstructive) 

1 u P, t0 h '&b crea- role of social pressures in the making 
sed Owen s own social of "lasting contributions” to science, 
tanamsm and gratified Not least it is a joy to read, perkily 
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S pole, aiming to make a pro- 
i of science. Not surprisingly 
the Darwinian rat-race, the law of 
higgledy-piggledy, appealed to him 
as Nature’s mirror of his own strug- 


E ing to recontextualize past 

. This vigilance is particularly T| m 

vital in examining the development i SIGPQl 
of evolutionary palaeontology, be- 
cause it was the winners who wrote g*m 
the myths, and thereby captured sub- fl AArl 
sequent historians. For the centre- HUUU 

piece of the story is the war of the . 

•'tans between T. H. Huxley and Pnscfii fnr 

Richard Owen. In the great mop- ^ k1„ 

aganda tradition, we see Owen Si R, 5T P „ 

through Huxley’s venomous eyes; as 
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the Goliath of comparative anatomy Pascal 
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Owen’s claim that the hippocampus Granada, £6.95 
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ability to perform subscript checking 
when a programmer enforces minim- 
al subraneing). Use of a terminal is 
mentioned early in the book but no 
mention is made of prompting, 
although prompting does creep into a 
later example. Also, some of the 
facts stated are incorrect, particularly 
when referred to the Standard. 

This is unfortunate, because in 
many ways the book is well written. 
Most concepts are defined fluently 
mid the book flows at a nice pace. 
Four years ogo this book might have 
compared reasonably with its com- 
petitors but, in 1982, it is outclassed. 

Beer s book is aimed at the micro- 
computer user. The author does not 
state exactly what dialect of Pascal 


Roy Porter 

Roy Porter is lecturer at the Wellcome 
Institute for the History of Medicine, 
London. 


has been improved by using lower 
case italic and bold face and the 
choice of identifiers is better in some 
programs. More significant changes 

reflect nn rdnpcr nf ___ 


. In niosl cases, the authorsattemot 
to communicate with first-year um 
vc rally students in nn easily readable 
style. Indeed, it could be argued tffi 
the book sometimes goes too far in 
this direction: while many of the 
chapters, such as those on malhema- 
tics, statistics, remote sensing and 
project evnluation are written at iun 
about the right level, one or iwo of 
the others seem to aim at little more 
Ihnii an ordinary level GCE audi- 
cnce. 

The book is composed of chapters 
contributed by staff from the school 
of environment^ sciences at the Uni- 
versity of East Anglia ond has been 
developed from part of their course 
for first-year students. The editing is 
reasonably competent, If unexciting: 
the only renl Attempt at integration 
occurs in the two-page preface; it 
would have been better to see this 
expanded into a full chapter which 
set the various methods within the 
context of environmental problem- 
solving. For example, such a chapter 
could have been based around a 
case-study which demonstrated how 
the methods could be combined in 
the solution of a complex environ- 
mental problem that transcended 
normal discipline boundaries. 

The book begins with chapters on 
measurement, mathematics, statistics 
and computing. The treatment of 
measurement is uninspiring on its 
own and would probably be better 
combined with the later statistics 
chapter. Both the mathematics and 
statistics contributions are well writ- 
ten and contain a reasonable number 
of environmentally relevant examples 
that should aid the student in appre- 
ciating the relevance of the tecmil- 


reflect an awareness of Pascal’s con- ciatijl 6 the relevance of the technl- 
tribution to security: the benefits of qu S s ‘ .*? es P ite some minor omissions 
named types and minimal subranainn and , ! dia syncracies these chapters 


named types and minimal subranges and '““yneracies these chapters 
are emphasized, enumerated type! Pf°Y de r a reasonable basis for the 
are given the prominence they de- “ nd of mathema,ics and statistics 
serve, no procedure or function now c< ^ ursea taken b y m ost environmental 
refers to a non-local variable and sludents in their second and 

,i — — -- — - • third year. 
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courageously spoke out for evolution r? L R ; W,,S011 and A. M. Addyman he , use j onI y tb «t the programs 

as ‘Darwin’s buUdog, whereas Owen Macmillan, £6.95 ™ ?re tested on an Apple (UCSD 
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he will use; only that the programs 
were tested on an Apple (UCSD 
based) computer and then,edited for 
publication. Some features of uCSD' 
Pascal are outlined in an appendix 
LJCSD user Interface is not 
desc S?? d “d UCSD. graphic 
capabilities are. not mentionea Con- 
sequently. the majority of the book’s 


however, preempt real ^ mvestigation! leading desi^^ncSer^Coy^ ^As for program layout, both upper 
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the goto-statement has been rele- 
gated from chapter three to chapter 
thirteen. My only disappointment Is 
£ a \™, book has not y et reached 
the VDU age, as there is no mention 
or interactive programming and no 
mention of the use of prompts. 

The main text of the book has 
increased from 118 pages to 134 and 
the remainder of the book has been 
expanded dramatically fo . include a 
f^Woduction of the Tascal Stari- 
dard, BS6192 - all 74 pages of it. 
Tne prefaces to. both editions state 
that the book should be suitable for 
novices. When I reviewed the first 
edition I expressed some reservation 
about this but said that, for a prog- 
rammer experienced in some other 
language, the book would provide a 
brief but useful and economic con- 
version text. I retain some reserva- 

nS! ab ^ u L ta s “£ abi % for novices. 
The adjective "brief’ still applies, 

applies even more than it 
did but, now that the price has dou- 
bled/ “economic" holds only for 
someone whtr wants a copy of the 

a rwvice *" a " d this is unbke} y to be 

Laurence Atkinson 


The computing chapter starts well 
enough with a computer-type block 
diagrnm showing the reader how to 
use the chapter. But the rest is 8 
superficial introduction to the subject 
which concentrates on terminology 
and the use of program packages. 
This is a very disappointing treat- 
ment considering the importance of 
computers to environmental systems 
analysis and the growth in the avails* • 
bihty of microcomputers. Many stu- 
dents these days will have 'got well 
beyond this level before their fifth 
form at secondary school and will 
find the treatment here entirely i> 
adequate. Also, given the import- 
ance of microprocessors in environ- 
mental data acquisition and analysis, 
it is surprising not to 'see some men- 
tion of such applications. 

The laboratory techniques chapter 
is also disappointing, with a tendency 
to "talk down" to the student ana 
describe equipment which will bp 
well known to most readers. The 
chapter on microscopy provides a 
good introduction to the subject' but 
will need 1 to be supplemented with 
laboratory manunls, The following 
chapter on remote serising i& nicely 
written and well presented: this im- 
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Laurencd Atkinson its a lertur+r ; P ortant flnd topical subject is treated 
computer science at the UMv^tv nf !? amaW re fashion which wifi un- 
Sheffield. ■ mversU y doubtedly- stimulate (he studeilt read*. 

® r to .ftnther study of the subject. 
deSpi te one Or two poorly repro- 
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ady 1 ^! procedures have no para- 
Tn e i^m and l, u pdalC ^obd variable*, 
th S “cotopanying text'is 
o^rt woolly, descriptions are ambl- 
guou?, fad, sometimes just 1 plain 
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(irants 


Universities 

Nottingham . 

BoUnyi Professor E. C. Cocking, £79.432 from 
the Agricultural Research Council for research 
Into genetic manipulation of crop plants using 
isolated protoplasts; Professor Ei C. Cocking, 
$24,000 from the United Slates department ot 
agriculture (or research into agrobactorlum and 
its plasmids in plant genetic manipulations. 
Chemistry] Professor L. Crombie, £27,250 from 
the Agricultural Research Council for research 
into a new Fiavonoid (Chalaurano!) pathway 
and the constitution ot the Avenads from oat 
roots; Professor L Crombie, £46.100 from the 
Science and Engineering Research Council for 
research into itereochemlslry and biosynthetic 


Appltjsl biochemistry and food sdeucei Profcs- 
Mr P' Lewis. £29,273 for research into 
methionine cystine choline and sulphur require- 
ments of the growing pig; Dr P. Dutteiy. 
£13,431 from the Wellcome Trust for research 
Into sulphur amino acid requirements and inter 
relationships in growing and adult wool growing 
sheep. 

Phyuology nnd environmental science: Dr R. J. 
Mayer and Dr T. B. Mepham. £35,927 from the 
Agricultural Research Council for research Into 


acute regulation of casein content of milk; Dr 
T. B. Mephnm and Dr A. H. Short, £28,320 
from the ARC for research into the transmem- 


iW/JST jy-SiiJ; 




Honorary decrees 


Lord Richardson, 
Medical Council at 


S resident of the aeoeral 
president of the Council 
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Agriculture and horticulture! Dr 6. J. A- Cole. 
£20,000 from the Tropical Products Institute for 


brane transport of amino acid in the mammary 
gland; Dr |. B. Taylor, £24,440 from the ARC 
for research into the genetic approach to the 
study of ABA biosynthesis; Dr R. N. Hum- 
phries, £12,500 from the National Coal Board 
■or research into the evaluation of tip restora- 
tion practices. 

Wolbon Institute of Inter facial Technology: 
Dr A. Yi Nehru, £35,775 from the Central 
Electricity Generating Board for research into 
fretting wear tests. 

Zoology: Professor D. Wakelin,. £47,918 from 
the Medical Research Council for tn vivo and in 
vitro studies of T. lymphocytes mediating im- 
munity to the Intestinal parasite trichinella spir- 
alis; Dr B. HoidJch, £29,548 from the Natural 
Environment Research Council for research 
into the systematlcs, distribution and habitat 
preferences of sublittoral and bathybenthlc 
marine tanaldacea in the North-east Atlantic. 
Psychology] Dr T. Cox, £61,665 from the Minis- 
try of Defence for research Into a selection of 
stress-resistant personnel for GW operations 
and the design of a test instrument: Dr V. 
Bruce, £17,060 from the Science and Engineer- 
ing Research CouridI for research into identify- 
ing and. repiethberiha faces. 

Civil engines ring: Dr S. F. Brown and Professor 
R. S. Pell, an extension of £20,000 from the 
Mobil OU Co Ltd for research into the develop- 
ment of Improved procedures for asphalt pave- 
taenl and mix design. 

Genetics: Professor B. C. Clarke, £26,146 from 
the Natural Environment Research Council for 
theoretical studies in evolutional? ecology. 
Agriculture and horticulture! Dr D. J. A- Cole. 
£20,000 from the Tropical Products Institute for 
rasearch'into copra in pig feeds. 

Mechanical engineering: Dr N. Hay and Mr D. 
Lam paid, S36"907 from the United Stales Air 
Force for research into the validation of the 
swollen polymer technique for the acquisition of 
film cooling dBta..- 

Bldchamlrfryi Professor J. N. Hawthorne, 
£11(500 from the Wellcome Trust for research 
■equipment. 

Polytechnics 

Hatfield 

School or Engineering! Dr i. Gordon, £33.000 
from the Hopie Office for work on speech 
processing; . Dr J. Gordon, £13,500 from the 
British Technology. Group for work on Bnger- 
pffot Identification; Dr J. Gordon, £10,000 from 
the Department of Industry for work on high 
speed I encipherment: Dr W. M. Jenkins, 
£5.300 from i the Building Research Establish- 
ment for work on local -failure in steelwork 
Stru cture s; Dr D. R. PhilpoU: £13,300 from the 
Ministry ot Defence for work on Investigation 
S Problems at typenonlc speeds; Dr F. S. 
B Under, £49,000 from the Science and En- 
gineering Research Council to support work on 
pressure charging ^ of gasoline 1 engines; Dr R. 
Barrett, £55,000 from the British Library for , 
. .work on optical video disc applications in -lib- 
■ rary and Inrondatton services; £19,00Q from the 
1 s^HyDopartfneiit, of IndustiV .to siipport a 
Teaching Company Scheme with Papworth In- 
uU&tjnc$. 

Sffrejd of Natural Sciences: Dis Trevan . and 
Oouidiflg, £37,100 from the. Science and En- 
gineering Research Council for work on use of 
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Universities 


The university will confer honorary degrees an 
the following: 

DSc: Professor Peter Danckwerta, FRS, recently 
retired from the Shell chair or chemical en- 
gineering at Cambridge University, where ho 
was also head of department; Professor Paul 
Matthews, rice chancellor. of Bath University 
since 1976, retiring this year; Mr Clive Sinclair, 
chairman, Sinclair Research Ltd since 1979. 
LLD: Sir Peter Parker, chairman of the British 
Rail Board; Dnroness White, life peer since 
197U, Labour MP for East Flint 195I>-7(J. 
DLltti Herr Rudolf Augsleln, fa underfed! lor of 
Dtr Spiegel; Iris Murdoch, novelist and philo- 
sopher. 

Liverpool 

The university will confer honorary degrees on 
the following at degree congregations: 

DLltt: Sir Kenneth Dover, president of Corrus 
Christ! College, Oxford since 1976 and presi- 
dent of the Brill sit Academy since 1976; Sir 
■ John Hicks, fellow of All Souls' College, Ox- 
ford. since 1952, Nobel prizewinner for econo- 
mics 1972. The Most Rev. Robert Runcle, 
Archbishop of Canterbury since 198ft. 

LLD: Mr John Keilaway, chairman, Liverpool 
area health authority (teaching) 1979 to 1982; 


Forthcoming Events 


The Socialist Society will hold iu two-day 
annual conference on February 5 and A at the 


for Postgraduate Medical Education until I960. 
MSc! Mr Robert Paisley, manager of Liverpool 
Football Club since 1974. 

Sheffield 

The university council has announced (hat hon- 
orary degrees will be conferred on the fol- 
lowing: 

DEng! Dr Wilfred Eastwood, FEng, past presi- 
dent of the Institution of Structural Engineers 
and president-elect of the Council of Engineer- 
ing institutions, 

LittDi Councillor Mra Enid A. Hatlenlejr, mem- 
ber of the libraries and aits committee of 


Sheffield City Council foT 20 years. 

DMetr Professor Robert W. K. Honeycomb*. 
Goldsmiths' professor of metallurgy at Cam- 
bridge University since 1966. 

DMusr Mr Janwa Lough ran, principal conduc- 
tor and musical adviser to the Halle Orchestra 
in 1971 In succession to Sir John Barbirolli. 
DSc: Dr Kenneth Mdlnnby, CBE. GBE. first 
director of Monks Wood Experimental Station 
and one of this country's leading ecologists. 
LLD] Professor Janies A. Scott, appointed 
Chairman of the Regional Medical Onwera of 
England in 1977. 

MS: Emeritus professor associate Edward K, 
Bheklwm, distinguished haentatologiM and 
chairman of the haematology examiners for the 
Royal College of Pathologists. 


Sir William Collins School, Charringlon Street, 
London NWI. Speakers Include Tony Benin 
Elizabeth Wilson. Lynne Segal, Robin Murray; 


y Bcnn; 
Murray; 




Frances Morrell, Tariq Ali, Hilary Wnlnwrlght. 
Judith Hunt. Ruth Lister and Anthony Barnett. I 
Topics include “A statutory right to work"; 

1 "Channel Four: problems ana prospects"; “Tak- 
ing criminalization seriously"; "Feminism, 
socialism and labourism". On February 4 (he 
Socialist Society is sponsoring a meeting enti- 
tled "Europe, NATO and tne bomb'* at the 


, lL ' 1 ' ,, . TL ... i j. .ii 1 ' i : ' V Conway Hall. Red Lion Square, London WCl. 

A mid-nineteenth century Thai diagram indicates sensitive body points Speakers include Fred Haiuday, Kate Soper. 

wlth bistriictloiu for treatment otjnes by massage. It can be seen at 


the British Library’s exhibition of Thai illuminated ipanuscripts which events from 7 Carlisle Street. London W1 - tol 
continues until June 30. ot-734 ssoi. 



of civil engineering and Professor Isaac 


Professor Keith Patchett, head of the taw de- 


partment at the Unlvenlty of Wales Institute of 
Science and Technology, has been appointed e 
short-term consultant for the Overseas De- 
velopment Administration In Botswana In rela- 
tion to the UK technical assistance programme 
for legal service*. Professor Patchelt has under- 
taken similar duties ia (he Carribean on behalf 


of the Commonwealth Secretariat. Earlier this 
year he prepared a memorandum on legal re- 
source needs in the small island states of the 
Eastern Caribbean fa the House of CommOni 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 


Mr Graham Beal Is to be the new keeper of the 
Salnsbury Centre for Visual Aria at East Anglia 
University. Originally a specialist In seventeenth 
century Dutch painting and seventeenth and 


n ally .presented the tint award or tbe prize Id 
M r ftUI Pitt,: who gTKingred wftfa first class 
Honours In the department In, June '1981 and 


waa ait outstanding student on the department's' 
MSc course in public health engineering. 


A new research group has been formed at the 
University of Surrey to work on the sqdal and 
personal consequences of developments fa In- 
formation technology. The group fa called 
SPAiT (Social ana Personal Aspects of In-; 
formation Technology) and hat been founded' 

S two pioneers In the field. Dr Nigel Gilbert,: 
the university's department of sociology and ' 
Dr David Canter, of the department of psychol- 
ogy. SPAIT beings together 12 Surrey Universi- 
ty researchers working In this field, with mp- 


Royal College nr Pnthologfsu. 

MMet: Sr Jose Echmrm. former president 
and managing director of the Spanish steal 
producing company, Patricio Echevcrra SA. 


Recent publications 


The New Opportunity Press has published three 
graduate careers volumes for 1983 in their Oni- 
ric Directories Kilns. Each book provides a 
general Introduction to the work Involved in the 
relevant area ami Indicates career structures for 
graduates. Interviews with employed graduates 
provide immediate, relevant facta and hints 
about particular careers with details about 
typical working routines. One Important feature 
In each book is the section of employers* entries 
relevant to the subject, complete with indices 
showing the careen offered, the degree rc- 

S d and lbc locations of particular jobs. 

uote Careen in Accountancy by Michael 
Syren, ISBN 0 86263 040 1; Graduate Careers 
In Engineering by Nell Hants. ISBN 0 86263 
Oil X; Graduate Careen in RetaUlng by Beryl 
Dixon, ISBN 0 86263 042 8. 

• • M ' 

TO University of Bath's school of education 
Journal, Assessment and Esvluaikm tn Higher 
Education, gives over this Issue to a consMera- 


1 The . tenth annual conference of the UK Asso- 
ciation for Legal imd Social Philosophy wflfbb 
held at Manchester University from April 8-10 
1983, qa the theme Philosop 
at Late. Professor Tori tern 


>om April 8-10 
and the Crimln - 
ekhofF of Oslo 


University will deliver the Austin . lecture on 
‘'Justification of punishment". : There will bo . 


eighteenth century English architecture, Mr 
Beal has more recently been Involved with 


modem and contemporary art and Is currently 
chief curator of the Walker Art Center in 
Minneapolis, USA; 

• • • 

Min Sheila Sullivan has won the 1983 Berkshire 
County Council Applied Valuation Award for 
ber work on a degree course at Reading Uni- 
versity. The awartf has been made annually for 

a e last three years by Berkshire County Coun- 
1 to the student who does best In the examina- 
tion In Applied Valuation Studies In the final 
examination for the BSe degree in Laud Man- 

^T^erc is a perpetual trophy In the form of a 
chairman's gavel and itantf, ; and a personal 
award of a presentation auctioneer's hammer. 
His presentation ' at Shire Hall was recently 
made by the chairman of the county's properly 
mb committee, Mr Sleren Norris. . . 

Since this particular course option will not be 
available after this year, Miss Sullivan is the lest 
whiner of the award. .. . ' . • 


port from Government and Industry now total- 
ing £80,000 a year. Current projects include 
work on the legibility of VDU printed text, 
informative wanting systems, control of Indust- 
rial processes, and the impact of new technolo- 
gy on local authority soda) sendee departments. 


The Unharalty of Aberdeen Development 
Trust, set up to help -the unfVerriiy and its 
sendee to the comm unity to grow In a lime of ' 
short resources, has announced, five major pro- 
jects; a professorial unit In ophthalmology; a 
unit Id monitor and essen economic arid social ' 
change in Northern Scotland; end units to ex- 
plore engineering development In machine con- 
dition! ns monitoring, the culture of Northern 
Scotland and museum development. For further 1 
Information and leaflets describing each Of 
these projects contact Dr Alistair Smith, Dtreo- •' 


“ Dan ge reunites s". Further’ details can be 

obtained from the Secretary. R. A- Duff, De- 
partment of Philosophy, University of Stirling, 
Stirling. fK9 4LA. 


The fourth annual meeting of the International 
Standing Conference on Conflict and Pc see 
Studies Will be. field at Christ Quitch College, 
Oxford from September 21 to 23, 1983.. Ibis 
year's conference is entitled *■ Curricula and 
course development in conflict and peace stu- 
dies" and h organized In association with the 
depart mom of pence studies, Bradford Unl- 


verelty. The Standing Conference was founded 
in I960 by Colin Milner, assistant director of 


.The University of Newcastle upon TVne has 
established a prize to commemorate Professor 
P. C. G. Isaac who was head of Ihe department 
of civil engineering from 1970 until fain retire- 
ment in till and who initiated end developed 


ontithr £37,200 Trojii (be Ministry of Defence to 
' . “PPQti Work on mould , growth on electronie 
l-s& ES, '9 nuclear submarines; Dr J. Hough, 

• Zv 10 " from the SERC to support work on 

• ' toXrarcd and 'optical atfonomkaT polarimeby. 

•• National .laitltate for Careers Education and 
iftowSfogi Mr a; a. Watts, £64,000 from the 

• "Manmww Services Commission for work cm 

foe development -ksP individual guidance nnd 
•.. support for young people In the Youth Oppor- 
tonitiei Programme. •■> 


tor of the Development Trust, University of ' 
Aberdeen,. Regent Walk, Aberdeen AB9 IPX. 

• • • ' ; 

Professor J, K, Galbraith, emeritus professor in 
economics at Harvard University and author Of 1 
The Affluent Society delivered ,thh year’s \V. E. 1 
Williams Memorial Lecture, sponsored by life 
Arts Council. Speaking in the (vhtlonal Theatre, 
London Professor Galbraith discussed the 
qrtlsL'i role with, roedfle reference to h|i or her 
.economic status, II is hoped to, publish the full . 
text of "Economics and the ' Arts" in a future 

. TUPV r ■ ~ 


and researchers can meet to discuss critical 
Imres >u defence and related fields and "to 
create a Stimulus for course and curricula de- 
velopment in defence and peace studies. fay 
reasoned debate, as opposed to polemic argu- 
ment"; All correspondence la tffe Secretary, 
International Standing Conference on Conflict 
end - Ponce Studies, North- Earl London Poly- 
technic, Roqiford Road, London E13 4LZ. 


don of atudent assessment in medical education 
.andito a discussion of the particular proNenu 
Involved fri egupbifog dinfeaJ competence in . 
medical students. There are special contribu- 
tions from Canada, she United Slates and Hol- 
land, offering the international perspective, 
issues and further details are available from the 
School of Education, University of Bath, 
Clayerfon Down, Bath BA2 7AY. 

. • * » ■ ’ 

In fls tercentenary yetir. the' As hra clean 
Museum, Oxford, has munched a new ruaga- 
■riw. The Ashmoleari will be pifblished three 
tithes a year and will cover events of Interest in 
and arourid Oxford In addition to articles cen- 
tred on mure urn exhibits and thaws. There will 
alto be book nows and- a valuable calendar of 
event!. Annual subscription Is £2.75 and en- 
quiries should be sent to David Brown, Ashmo- 
lean Museum, Oxford, OX12PH. ') 

, • • • ■ t 
The University of Exeter's American arts docu- 
mentation centra has lust published « pamphlet 
emitted Three Classic American Photographs; 
Tats and Contexts. After a general Introduction 
by Aaron Scfaarf, there are three essays for , 
James L. Enycart, Robert ,D. Monroe and 
PhIKp Stoker on the work or Edward 'Weston ' 
and walker Evans and pri the pioneer photo- 
graphers of Dm Pacific Northwest. ThS. dad ' 
other titles in the American: ana pamphlet 
aeries can be obtained from tire University of 
Bxcfer publications department. Exeter, EX4 



UnMenity . Press ai £27:50 trod ,£9.95. Edited 
collectively bv.the group, the pdpen have here 
arranged tinder five headings: natural selection 
and sodoblology: complexity Ift -cvoluHossty 
piocesscs; evolutionary oonnkts'of Interests; 


prize, connitihg of a medal, free enliy to 
£ade of Graduate in the Institution of Public 
Health Bn rinse rs and a book pri» is Swarded 
annually to thi bW all-'rouhd student in the 
department in the Held of public herilfa and 
environmental control. . •• 

At a meet fog of the northern blanch at foe 
Institution of PubUc Health Engineers and the 
Institute of Water Pollution Control on Decem- 
ber J,- Professor Ndvak, head of the department. 


"Race, the hfedla pnd Education** i| the syhjecl 
Of lectures, symposia and film screenings' orca- 
■nixed., by London Univeisily’i lnflirnle of 


■nixed., by London University's bnilale of 
Education Centra for Multicultural Studies and 
.the British Film Institute. All evanfe ate on 

S unday evenings . from 6-8pnv fo (he Nunn i 
IL Imillolc o[ ; Education. Bedfdjd Way, 
London WCl. : ; ■ ■ . , 


Institute of Scfonco Technology. Oxfordi ^'■IST 
supervision for [schRlcfani: B one-aay meeting, 
on March 23, 1983" to be held at the depart- * 
mem of eaperlmenlnl psychology, Oxford. 
Pipers ar« Invited On topic* related id practical 
aspects or.lhB Supervisory technician's role and 
on supervisory; skill, fire provislona] '. prog- 
ramme envisages papers on: iho .roio of the 
technician . aa supervisor; the guporvlslofl of 
practical training programmes for. trainee tech- 
nician!; education and qualification of techni- 
cians in lifooratory maunment; papers on ipo- 
rifle “lupirvlsory akilb". Offers orcohltlbutioas 
should be made to Mis P. Barber, laboratory of 
nhiylology. Parka Road, Oxford, (tel; 57451) 
uom.wnptn reshtration forma arid -fun her do- 



uom.whpin regh trade 
taib may be obtained 


br D, B. fesrsdn, current render ill Hufi'Oni- 
reolty’s department ' of applied diatBetoatfra, 

• has been awarded. Ihe. personal -title of profqi- 
ior. Professor Pearson ia priftriptfly interested ■ 
in thi' field of quotum scairetfnfi theory/.- 
Pr A'. C, Mcftrenril line been prnmsled to'a 
perjofmb choir In survey methods In the'aodri 
sciences facDlly of Soirthamptan Univerdiy. He . 
was reader' in life focthodofogy of altltuc&jMf-. 
veyr it the university. 


i Open University programmes January 2? to February 4 


Saturday January 29 

Ntt'U •:'■' j- ' • 
1 r r •■■■■■:>, • 

Afo ~ - 


^7 29 / . . ^ : ;;r 3 

January 30 ! ' : 

' SWni --'Ll** i teSeSosy Pouxdsttitfl Cou«e.-ilIitrx Dnwfeg . 

You Sitting GmtoH- " = MoSilT Hid Bfowkmu CrtOl; prt* J)«i 
, p ,^. pn, «■ . i. - ™ P ™, > ^ ! 

Thion of AIOt (AIO 


r, pm* 1 1 « tf. ■ - • . 


OU progra^tnesf 

perils Of Open UniverSity telpvislori 
and radio prognunmes are available - 
for, Don-^tuaente In IcafltJte .specially; 
produced, by tUe BBC.' DivTdedr : by 
subject, they indude art r , Architecture ; 

i and liis-r 
d: compute , 
-froiti-;(he:: 
3jppn Uni*: ' 
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Universities 



UMIST 

DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY 

CHAIR IN CHEMISTRY 

if f* 18 * 8 Dapariment as a consequence 

ot the retirement of Professor P. Q. Ashmore, it Is anticipated that 

< j af !?^ a , ta Wl ?„ b ? a P^ 108 ' <*«n'st with a proven 
rssaeich record. He/she will be expected to parHdpeta In the 

j? 1 ,ha De P artm ®nt to collaborate 
tonsils and 10 “““S* '"'"r-tepatmantel 

01 *■ “° WlnB 

Physical aspects or catalysis 

Fundamentals of polymer chemistry 

Eledroohemlstiy 

Surface end colloid chemistry 

Solid Blate chemlatry 

Molecular and liquid crystals 

Physicochemical aspects of biological processes 

cfieS°RiJs[S W radla,tan aourC8a lasers, synchrotron 

fhSn^SSU 8 . abj8 1 cand,date8 w«h teWa of Interest other 
than these will also be welcome. 

“liPf 0 ^ 0 ' 181 ran 0 e * minimum £16,515 a year, 
me professorial average Is now £19,503 a year. 


forms should be returned to the Registrar as soon ae possible. 


6 Southampton 
mVSfi THE 

UNIVERSITY 


COMPUTER STUDIES 

Applloatfbnsare invited for the poet 
of Lectursrln Computer Studies In 
the Department of Mathematics. 
CantWtos should have an Hon- 
ours degree In Mathematics, 8 d- 
.•nce or Erulneering and either 
a higher degree h .Computer 
Stiarwe or appropriate! Industrial 
experience, • . 

The post to tenable from i 
September 1853. Salary scale 
£8,375 x £420(15] - £13^06 per 
1 anrtum. The I rati a! eel ary wfll de- 
P®nd on quaMcatforo and experi- 
enoe. 

Furthtr Hrtletifera may ■ be 

obtained' from Mr* E. C. P. 
Seera, The University, South- 


LECTURESHIP 


University of Waikato 
Hamilton, New Zealand 

CHAIR IN 
MANAGEMENT 
STUDIE8 


The Department at Man- 
agement Studies at the 
University of Waikato has 
P “*rona multi- 
dimensional approach to 
teaching, research and 
opniultanay in manage- 
^-"‘incorporating in the 
one department the eensr- 
■I areas of accounting, fi- 
nance, management and 

g£fK!£" ....n.YAV.r.l 
ssr'ssivi'ss ’■tr-ars: 
fsiv" ,h r ,h a.. a r£. ,,n °J‘£ 

gramme for the fcaohelcir 

° f h I „ * £ " " 'VI* B n L Studies 
yrhlah la offered in con- 
junction with the Depart- 

B iant or Computer Scjance, 
□anomies and WB 
Kiaa and aasociatad Lan- 
guage Departmanta. There 
&.»■*»« ee tabllah in ent of 
■i_P°ete..l n tho Depsrt- 
reaent and 


crated in the 
rour year degree 
gramme for the Si 

S, h i „ C 1 “ ‘VI* ■ n ‘ Studies 

wrhlah la offered In non 
junction with the Depart- 
f Computer Science, 




[J y^jLI'.l 1 1 1 ■ to 1 , I n r i M' ; r 


level and accordingly In' 
Vitea applications tram 
Pinpu with appropriate 

2n? llfl £°i ,on " exporl- 

enre. Relevant profession- 
s' experience would elao 
,,be an ■d.yantigf, 

Applications are invited 
5?m peraone -with broad 
,n ell-napectg of 
management with e gener- 

.poupy being of advantage. 

of develop- 

fsxEre 

•^{BASRSS&S 

FtrarH*-- 

appointment of 
not leas then two years 
may be considered. 

p-XP."....' “ ur|, ? n ‘ Mkrlo* for 
In New Zealand 


wow Zealand Oavornment 


Registrar 
Waikato,. 
. Hamilton, 
or from 





ww.Mm MH TT B ai(n ■ uniVBPBL 

Hnu»™* p|lt i*' .36 ' Gordon 
SaU" P 5i„, London WCfH 


University of . 
;Hong Kong 

LECTURESHIP IN 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 


1 A i' ’’ •' ' r. . ^ r . V ' l : • j.V 1 \ ! •*-* . 

■ ; : Pi 


• • p*»canta ah 

I® 

M- i Induatnlai/ri 
. ence. ■ Profs 
.... j given' to tho 
ri. ; ence ■' ih 
.-.T- ? r P*T«efc analy< 


turer .In 

a i na xii 

BPi & 

iflreo,ii> 
na. with' 


BRUNEL 

UNIVERSITY 

Lectureships In 
Engineering for 

THE SPECIAL 
ENGINEERING 
PROGRAMME 

8EP Is a prominent and highly 
successful ‘enhanced’ under- 
graduate engineering programme. 
It to Intensive and broad based end 
has many distinctive features, it 
attracts the most able and highly 
motivated school leavers. The 
Department of Engineering and 
Management Systems, responsi- 
ble for SEP, now seeks additional 
Lecturers for the SEP ‘(Bam 1 . 
Applicants must be well queVfled. 
creative, energetic and committed 
to the SEP approach. F0r such 
persona, the posts offer outstand- 
ing opportunities and a consider- 
able challenge In teaching, and In 
research. ^ : 

Applicants horn candidates with 
quaJIRoallora in Electrical or Elec- 
tronic Engineering, Computing, 
Communloatians, Control, Pro- 
motion Engineering, Systems ere 
partouterfy welcome. 

Saianr In the Lecturer 8cale 
£fl,376-£13,505, plus £1,155 Lon- 
don Allowance per annum; with 
USSbenenia. 

AppfloaBofi forma and further pin 
ticulars From the Personnel Sacra- 
tory, Brunei University, Uxbridge, 


date: ffilh February, 1853 




University of 
, Melbourne 

Department of Physical 
Chemlatry ; 

LECTURESHIP 
(CONTINUING) . 


application ot> modern. 

g^acs: in l *®ai5ssp;. 

"quir p 0 J’. Qlym " r .* : 

..■The. appointee wouldh® 

- ennuiti. ■ . - f ■ J . .. 

• '’Purthei- data|la of duties 
''reipVant ' ..reaea^j} 

Department ■ of phyilc!ai ■ 
§-PP ■ try , ( te 1 • p h op q i 1 03[) 


Furt: 

tilii'i 

dure i 
SPPol rv 



wealth, . l Unlvoffliye* . 
ffipptsjv- -L-ebr . ojorjrph 
Sduardv ... London WClfl 






Ikeet ..three 

§ $m 

Sffej 
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Universities continued 


University of Papua 
New Guinea 

. Applications are Invited 
from suitably Qualified 
persons for the post of 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN 
LANGUAGE 
EDUCATION 

Candidates should hold 


cesaful teaching experience 
and experience in some or 
all of materials produc- 
tion, research, tasting snd 
teacher education In rela- 
tion to TBSL, preferably 
in a developing country 
end using a functional 
approach Is required. 

.T. h i person appointed 
will be required to teach 
^lei to pre-servlca BEd 
students undertaking a 

f rooramma of Initial 
aacher training and to 
experienced language 

laachars fallowing an In- 
service BEd programme 

Participation In second 
language curriculum de- 
velopment work for Papua 
New Guinea Secondary 
Schools is also required. 

w 1H° t»?*f i rom iff/ftliri 

Novombar 1983. 

Salary KI5.160— 

K1B.860 db t£l sterling — 

K 1 • BBS I 

Three-year contract; 
gratuity; support rar 
approved research; rent- 
frao accommodation; raml- 
ly passages; baggage allo- 
wance; leave feres after 
IB montha service; educa- 
tion subsidies; salary con- 
tinuation scheme to caver 
extended (llneae Dr dle- 
ablllty. Applicants who 
wish to srronge second- 
ment rrom their home In- 
stitutions will be wel- 
comed. Detailed applica- 
tions (2 copies). Including 
a curriculum viiee, e re- 
cent email photograph and 
naming 3 referees (appli- 
cants ore advised to re- 


quest rararaes to send 
their . reporta directly), 
should be sent to the 
Assistant Secretary (Star- 
ring), University of Papua 
New Guinea, Bax 320, 
University PO. Papua New 
Guinea, to arrive no later 
than 11 February 1BB3. 
Applicants resident in the 
UK should also sent I 


copy to the Overseas Edu- 
cational Appointments De- 
partment. The British 


Council, 90/01 Tottenham. 
Court Road, London. W1P 
ODT Further detail* ere 
!J2 ,lah,e from either 

address. HI 


Univresity of 
.the West Indies 
St Augustine 

Applications aro invited 
from suitably qualified 
candidates for the poet or 

LECTURER/ 
ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN 
SOCIOLOGY OF 
EDUCATION 


Applicants should posses 
3 postgraduate degree li 
Sociology. preferably i_ 
PhD. Duties Involve 
teaahlng Sociology of 
Education plus any orb of 
Introduction to Sociology. 
Comparative Social Bye- 
terns. Sociological Theory, 
Rural Sociology end Urban 
Btudlea, Sociology of De- 
velopment. An tli ropology 
of the ' Peoples of the 
Caribbean, Appointment 
effective October I BBS, 

Bahyy Beales: (to be re- 

laftiiTpT TT,a9 ' 784 - 

T«minu« > 4ara^ 1 

TT < *V.B80O>" t,,r,,nB 


aacc^mbdstioj^or “housing 
allowance. ■ 

shoos. .Stud 

urent. Application farms 
C2 copies), should be sent 
aa Boon as possible to the 

Hfcrntary. - University of 

the West Indies, Bt Augus- 
tine. ■ Trlnldsd. Applicants 
resident in the UK should 
i} M send l copy to . the 
Overseas 
Appointments 


> sena i copy to . the 
reaee Educational 

■ointments. . Daparl- 
it. The Brltleh Council. 
91: ■ Tottenham Court 


1 P quo t 
U 12/83 
and 
s are ava 
er.addrasB. 


University of Bath 
LECTURESHIP IN 
■ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications kre Invited 
dates With in- 


, dates with in- 
n* general, rlald 
XL jomputar aided analysis. 

1 . magnetic 

,?»»t»nj»i 'Recent experi; 
n three-dimensional 
urrant solutions sp- 
,Jb to . electrical 

Inary would be of 

vantage, • - . ■• 

».P k ? r,, n. a ' will.: be 

\ W' *n. the. lower part of 

. ^,3 0 5 ran f ,< ' •; .. 8y - a 7* L 

_• Further particulars end 
.■ JPPlkytiQn farm are avail- 

■ ■ rtom ■ the Personnel 

z s^i^HanP r iAe; 

.quotlijg rerprenoo 83/0 f 


The University of 
Papua New Guinea 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified 
parsons for tha post of 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER IN 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF POLITICAL 
AND 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

STUDIES 

Candidates should have 
an Interest in underde- 
velopment and dependency 
theories and In tha Politic, 
al Economy or Third 
World countrlea or in 
Comparative Politics with 
special reference to South 
. Beat Asia and/or tha Paci- 
fic. Experience In a Third 


World country will be an 
advantage. Well qualified 
end adaptable persons 
with s primary Interest In 
other rielda of Political 
Science are also urged to 
apply. 

A PhD la essential for 
appointment at Senior 
Lecturer loval and an MA 
la desirable far appoint- 
ment at Lecturer level. 

Salary K13.1A0- 

1(18, 8 60 (El sterling =• 
K 1 . 1 BBS). 

Three-year contract; 
gratuity: support for 

approved research; rent- 
free accommodation; faml- 
ly paieegos; baggage allo- 
wance; leave fitraa oftur 
18 months service; educa- 
tion subsidies; salary con- 
tinuation erhame to cover 
extended illness or dis- 
ability. Applicants who 
wish to arrange second- 
ment from their home In. 
etitutlons will bo wel- 
comed (appointments far 
up to one or two years 
may be arranged j. De- 
tailed applications (2 
copies). Including a curri- 
culum vitae, s recant Bmsll 
photograph and naming 3 
referees (applicants are 
advised to request re- 
ferees to send their re- 
ports directly), should be 
sent to the _ Assistant 
Secretary (Starring). Uni- 
versity of Pa dub New 
Guinea. Box 320. Uni- 
versity PO, Papua New 
Guinea, to arrive no later 
than II Februory (BBS. 
Applicants resident In the 
UK should also send 1 
copy to tha Oversees Edu- 
cational Appointments Da- 

g Srt men t , The British 
ouncil, 90/91 Tottenham 
Court Road, London,. W1P 
ODT. Further details are 
available from althaf- 
address. Hi 


North Western 
Universities 

DIRECTOR OF 
O AND M UNIT 

Applications are Invited 
far the post of Director of 
the North Western Univer- 
sities' O and M Unit 
which so r vos the Univers- 
ities of Liverpool.' Man- 
chester end Salford, tha 
University Collsgo of 
North Weiss (Dsngor). and 
the University of Manches- 
ter Institute of Scenes and 
Technology, which will be- 


Technology. which will be- 
come vacant on 1 October. 
1983, on the retirement of 
the present Director. The 
Unit le primarily con- 
cerned to rfcviow methods 
of administration and 
other non-academic work 
carried out within the 
UnlversLtlea or the group- 
end, where appropriate 
to imp! 
proposals 

Candidates should be 
graduates or hold other 
suitable qualifications and 


try, aomtnereg. or the 
public service. 

The Initial salary. will be 
within Grade IV (£16,313 
and - upyvorde) of the 

national salary agreement 
for University edmlnlstrs- 


t lve staffs and will be de- 
ermtnsd according ■ to 
qualifications and exberl- 




Sue,™ 


..liable for 
stating age, 
and experience, together 
with the nemee of three, 
rerereeg, . should be re- 
ceived not later then 91 
”-bruary, 1983, by Ilia 
u ..derslgned, from whom 
further particulars may be 

N. W. Universities O am 
M Unit Management. Com 
mlttee, The Ontverai 
Liverpool, F.p v .Bpx 
Liverpool, L69-3B9C. 


University of 
Edinburgh; 

Department of Philosophy . 

LECTURER 

Aonllcationa era invited, 
for Fhe post Of •f* B 5 1 ‘. ur £h/| 0 

scale. ' 

Further parti eiHers may 
be , obtained from «aa 
sa8murv to the Univera- 


g^"sa t&.ss.f'sas 

morrs'S's. au ‘ , ‘- 


University of 
Papua New Guinea 

Applications are Invited 
rrom suitably quellried 
persons rar the past or 

PROFESSOR IN 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF MATHEMATICS 

J Candidates should be 
distinguished scholars 

with International recogni- 
tion end wide experience 
in teaching and reeearch. 
Tho Professor will be ax- 


Istingulshad scholars 
dth International recogni- 
on and wide experience 


pacted to provide strong 
academic leadership In 
teaching end research. The 
fields of Interest or tha 
Department or Mathema- 
tics include various topics 
in pure and applied 
mathematics In mathema- 
tics education, In atattattes 
and In operational re- 
search, Previous experi- 
ence In a developing coun- 
try will be an advantage. 

.The Professor will be 
eligible to stand ror elec- 
tion along with other 
academic staff for tha 
ChalrmanahU) or the De- 
partment. The appointee 
will be required to take an 
active rale In the Depart- 
ment's development prog- 
ramme for national 
academics. 

Salary; KB1.960 pa (Cl 
sterllno = K1.18BS). 

Three-yoor contract: 
gratuity; support far 
approved research; rent- 
free accommodation; fnml- 
ly passages; bannaas allo- 
wance. leave faros after 
IB month! servlco; educa- 
tion subsidies: salary con- 
tinuation scheme to cover 
extended Illness or dis- 
ability. Appointments for 
up to one or two years 
may be arranged. Appli- 
cants who wish to arrange 
secondment from their 
home Institutions will be 
welcomed. Detailed ap- 
plications (2 conies). In- 
cluding a curriculum vitea, 
a recent small photograph 
end naming 3 referees, 
(applicants are advised to 
request referees to send 
their reports directly), 
should be sent to tne 
Assistant Secretary (Staf- 
fing), University or Papua 
New Guinea. Box 330, 
Unlvorslty PO. Papua New 
Guinea, to arrive no later 
then 11 February 1993. 
Applicants resident In tha 
UK Should also send 1 
copy to the Overseas Edu- 
cational Appointments De- 
partment, The British 
Council. 90/91 Tottenham 
Court Road, London, WIP 
ODT. Further details are 
available from cither 
addrans. HI 


UMI8T 

Control Systems Centre 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTS 

Ref; CSC/7/AJ . Applies 
Hope are Invited for thl- 
post. which Is ror 1 W 
years. affective in. 


nteractlve design 
of control systems. / 
knowledge of control sys- 
tem design methods would 
be valuable, but software 
development esperlence l|i 
more Important. 

Ref: CSC/B/AJ. Applica- 
tions aro Invited Tor this 
three year poet, which le 
available rrom 1 March 
19B3, to Work on the de- 
velopment end Imple- 
mentation of Improved 


1BBS, to Work on the de- 
velopment end Imple- 
mentation of Improved 
msn-machlnb Interface 
techniques far the Input 
and output of graphical In- 
formation in an on-line Inf 
tersctlve computer-aided 
control nystem dealer) .en- 
vironment. The work will 
be carried out using e 
PERG computer, and 
although a knowledge of 
control system design 
methods would be valu- 
able. suitable computa- 
tional experience will be - 
more Important. 

salaries rar the above 
two posts will be pn the 
scale £6, 378-EI 1,108 per 


Applications. . Including 
a full c.v. end quoting, the 
appropriate reference, 

should be sent to Profes- 
sor N. Munro. Control 
Systems Centre, , UMIST, ■ 


Systems Centre. , UMIST, 
PD Box Bfl, ^Manchester 
MfiO. IQDj .The closing 
date le 11 February. 1983. 


University of 
the West Indies , 

1 St Auguatiqe 

Applications ere Invited- 
rrom ■ suitably . qualified 
candidates for |tha post pf ,■ 

LECTURER/ 
ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN 

botany 

: with special I cation In 

.Plant P a t ho’l o oy . D uk l es of 
appointee' include leclur- : . 

■ nn nMrfa.nMSiMifl and'. 

E ast are di 

rop P 

ture and Natural 8c|« 

J slery 
■weu) 


at hot any a'n'S'lSycolooy in. 
-- Faculties of AgriBUl- , 


scales ..(to 


TTB29.754-; 


;4* i iaua.45^ar: i; 

' Y*J • ■- sterling , ^ •■ 

TT93.8B90II. ■ ■ i 

FS9U. ‘ ' Unfurnished 

_ccorumadatlon or housing , 
allowance, Pemlly pos- 
seoes. Study » ni1 Travel. 
Qrenti ApplICntlon forme , 
(t cip I ds), should be sent!, 


2 SSSJi-ft M l bV?o” 
:?j?S r ^.%7lndVe n /y."X V 

Overaema* 1 V *1 

: BO/91 ' Tettenhur 

.. . on 

: r s'.v.tir 

plication forms ar. 
able from 


University of 
The South Pacific 

Application* are Invited 
ror tfift post -of 

FELLOW IN 
CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT - 
VOCATIONAL 
SUBJECTS (88/1) 

This position requires 
someone with a beck- 
ground In Curriculum De- 
velopmant. with an under- 
stsncflng of the theoretical 
Issues Involved In such 
work and knowledge and 
experience of working in 
.area of Commardel 
Studies or Industrial Arts 
or Home Economics. The 
succoeerul applicant will 
coordinate 
the UNESCO Project on 
Curriculum Development 
Subjects In 
the South Pacific, to con- 
sult the Ministries of’ 
Education on tha three 
vocational subjects men- 
tioned above, to coordin- 
ate the work of two other 
consultants In erase other 
than hia own end to orga- 
nise end conduct work- 
shops for curriculum wri- 
ters and teacher*. 

Salary PS13.T4B-2l.03B 
Btar,,nB “ 

The Unlvorslty has a 
small numbar of positions 
within Its oatabllBlimont 
for which tha British Clov- 
arnmrnt provides supple- 
mentation payments. The 
present past carries no 
such benefit!) and is 
offered on local terms and 
conditions only. 

.Gratuity; appointment 
allowances: law-rental 

part -f urn lulled ucrom- 

moufltluni allowance in 
liau of superannuation; 
three-year renewable con- 
tract; detailed applications 
(3 copies), including a cur- 
riculum vltoo, naming 3 
rafereae and giving date of 
availability should ba sent 
to the Registrar, Univernt- 
ty or the South Pacific. PO 
Box 1168, Suva, FIJI, to 
arrive no later then 20 
February 1985. Applicnnts 
resident In the UK should 
olso send I copy to the 
Oversea) Educations I 

Appointments Dopart- 
niOTit. The Qrltlsl) Council, 
90—91 Tottenham Court 
Road. London WIP ODT. 

Hi 


University College of 
North Wales 

Ro- Advert isemenk 

SECRETARY AND 
REGISTRAR 

Appllcatlone ere invited 
for the post of Secretary 
and Registrar. The peraan 
appointed will be. expected 
to take up tha poet as 
goon ae may. be arranged. 
.XjMJ; salarF. Will be.. In the 
.higher pert -off tne prorex- . 
.slsl range,, } 

Further particulars ceri 
be obtained from the 
Academic Registrar, Uni- 
versity College of North 

WY±S&” mr ' ° wynad(1. 

Ten coplee of the ap- 
plication (one from avor- 
seia candidates), together 
with the names of three 
referees ■ should - bo sent 
marked "Private- and Con- 
fidential" to reach the 
Academic Registrar net 
later then Monday. OBth 
February 1S83. 

Person* who applied In 
response to the original 
edvertleameni need not re- 
apply. HI 


University of 
. :■ Warwick 
LECTURESHIP IN 
- LAW 

The School of 
wlahee to make ... 
appointment of a Lecturer 
In Law from 1st Septem- 
ber or 1st. October, 1983 
-■lory on *•*“ * 

scale i £6. . _ 

p.a. The, oppalntirtont 
would be. In- the alterna- 
tive, 'either to e permanent 
post In the rirat alx points 
at the tgalei. or Tor a one- 

: ser (or shorter) period at 
point on the scale 

f ccordlng to ase and ex- 
lerlQQce. Appllcatlone erp 
nvlted ror either post, 
specifying whlnh le prefer- 
red.- Appllifqtlona > ere in- > 
* — _ “ner post. Epo- 


■er post, aba- 
te preferred, 
in forma and 
clcufe ~ " 


ted for 

xyi A 

further partlculg 

' Warwick, 

SS Jf-liSf 

Inn date for receipt of ep 

?bI 8' ons ' 1 8i " f,ohru “^ 


». from 
glstrer, 
erwlok, 


Balliol College 
Oxford 



University of 
the West Indies 
St Augustine 

. Appllcatlone are Invited 
from . suitably qualified 
candidates for the -post of 

SYSTEMS ANALYST 
AT LECTURER/ 
ASSISTANT 
LECTURER LEVEL 

I n the Computer Centra. 
Ini varsity degree In com- 
puter science or any other 
discipline with proriclnncy 
In. al laast two program- 


■ n at least two program- 
ming languages requirod. 
Knowledge of ICL or 


other packages desirable 
and Interest In documenta- 
tion necessary. 

Salary Scales: (under re- 
view) 

Lecturer: TTSB9.7B4— 

4-3.732 pi 

Assistant Lecturer:' 

TT$24. 180—26.484 pa 

f £ I _ sterling » 

TT33.B820) 

FS8U. Unfurnished 

accommodation or housing 
allowance. Family pas- 
angen. Study end Travel 
Grant. Application forme 
(2 copies), should ba aant 
os soon ae possible lo the 
Secretary, University of 
the West Indies. St AuflU)- 
tine. Trinidad. Applicants 
resident in thn UK should 
also send 1 copy lu tho 
Overseas Educational 

Appulnimentn napari- 

ircjitj The British Council. 
30/0 1 Tottenham Court 
Rand, London. WIP ODT. 
ouotlnil rofai-ence 111 1/83. 
Purlhnr details end ap- 
plication forms am avafl- 


- urlhnr dotells Olid an- 


il hi n rrum nlther address. 

til 


University of Dundee 

Department of Geology 

LECTURER IN 
GEOLOGY 

( nr- Advertisement) 

Applications are invited 
for (he poai of Lecturer In 
the Department or 

Geology . 

The Biicceserul upplli-ani 
nhouid have an tnteruet In. 
and willingness to develop 
touching In el least one ul 
the following fields: En- 

S lnearlng Geology. 

t rut t ural Goology and 
Applied GouphysIcB. 

In addition, the succees- 


field work ecilvLtlrs of tho 
Department and to pursue 
research preferably In one 
or more or the fields men- 
tioned above. 

It le proposed to 
appoint . a yonna. wall 
eru all fled Geologist and 
thq appointment would be 
made qt a ■ point on tha 
Lecturer Scale . IC6375— 
' h°t .higher then 


rul uppllrant will be ex- 

F iectnd to participate In 
ha broad teaching and 


Further- 'per t/cu lore are' 
evedeble rrom the Person- 
nel Officer, The Univers- 
ity, Dundee DD1 4 HN 

i Tdli Dundee 93181 Ext 
SSI. with whom applica- 
tlpna <6 copies or If past- 
ed overseas, 1 cony) 
should be lodged by 14th 
February _ IBB 3, Pleesa 

quote ref EST/9/B3/G. HI 


• Tho University 
College of Wales 
Aberystwyth 

Agricultural add Food 
Marketing 

Applications are Invited' 
for a new . 

UGC-FUNDED 

LECTURESHIP 

teneble_ .1 Saptentbnr, . 
1983. The post hss been 
aatnbljahed. In 'the Depart-- . 
mnnt Of AgrlcultuPul Eco- 
ncrJIcs lo compliment' ex- 
isting teeChlno. end . re- 
aaerch In the undergradu- 
ate end post graduate 
Agricultural Fbod Market- 
ing degree aohemes. Bpi- 
clailst! in any area of 
marketing (market re- 
search, consumer be- 
haviour, distribution, 

ate.) may apply. Previous 
Knowledge .of agriculture 
unnecessary. Business 
. industrial experience 
addition lo academic 


. . distribution, 

ate.) may -apply. Previous 
Knowledge .of agriculture 


addition to academic 
iriCatiqns la deafrabi 

■ salary on thb sonla for- 
Locturara. , ho, 3 73 to 
£15,303 per annum, initial 
appointment wilt be made 
wit lilii tha range 86,373 to 
£8,51,0 per' annum) r 

■ Further particulars and 
application , forms -can. be 
obtained from the Reg- 
istrar, (Staffing Office). 
The University College of 
Wales. oTd CaUgga, King 


177- Ext 307). Closing 

£y* -Wifi rW 


University of St. 
Andrews : 

Dapar Imaht or Modern' 
. History 


Brunei University 

□apartmeni or Paychology 
Faculty of Social Science 

Anpjlcantlone are In- 
vited for e 

LECTURESHIP 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 

effective from 1 Septem- 
ber 1983. 

In collaboration with 
the Faculty of Technology . 
llie Psychology Depnrmeni 
Is developing new inter- 
disciplinary courses In the 
study of Intelligent Syi- 

6 sms. . Applicants should 
■ »« broad psychological 
internet!, but have exporl- 
ence — eg In brain atudins 
or cognltlva science — ra- 
levant to these new 
courses. Preference will 
be given to candidates 
who will strengthen the 
Department's research 
effort. 

Salary according to 
qualification* and experi- 
ence. within the Lecturer 
scale CS.37S-CIS.303 per 
annum, plus C1.138 per 
annum London Allowance. 
With USS benefits. 

Form and further par- 
ticulars from the Person- 
mil Sacratery, Brunei Uni- 
versity. Uxbridge. Mid- 
dlesex, U88 3FH or tele- 
phone Uxbridge 37 I SB. 
extension 49. 

Claelng data: 28 Febru- 
ary 1983. HI 


University of London 
Birkbeck College 
LECTURER IN 
APPLIED 
LINGUISTICS 

Application* are Invited 
for the post of Lecturer In 
tha Dnpartment of Applied 
Linguistics at BlrKback 
college from let October 
1SB3. Any branch of Ap- 
plied Linguistics relevant 
to the work of the Depart- 
ment will be considered, 
but qualification) In lin- 
guistics. experience in lan- 
guage teaching nr language 
related research ana an 
ublllty to undertake end 
supervise empirical re- 
search wurk ere essential. 
Appointment will ba made 
at o point appropriate to 
qualifications ana experi- 
ence on the lecturers' 
scale £7,333 p.a. to 
£8,813 p.a. (Inclusive of 
£1,138 p.a. London 
W« Igtitlng) rising to 
Cl 4.663 p.a. tlnel . London 
Weighting). Further de- 
tails and application form* 


S tay be obtained from the 
.aslstant Secretory (Per- 
nonnel). Birkbeck College, 
Maigt Street, London 
WCIE 7HX or telephone 
01-580 6692. ext. 389. 
Otherwise full c.v. and 
names of two referees 
should ba sent direct to 
the Assistant Secretary 
i Personnel ). Closing, date 
3rd Ms rob 1983. HI 


University of York 

. CONFERENCE 
OFFICER 

_ Applications era invited 
for the post of Conference 
Officer-, The post entails 
■ responsibility for promot- 
ing and managing. the Uni-' 
varsity *s extensive confer- 
ence. business. for tha 
administration off tha Cen- 
tral Hall « capacity 1300) 
and. In term-time, for the" 
co-ordination of (he book- 
ing, or all non-residentlal 
facilities for exhibitions, 
special events and meet- 
■nsa. The Conference 
Officer's . work involves 
daia .liaison with other 
Staff including College. 

Provosts. the Catering 
Orficer and the Finance 
Officer; Candidate* should 
ha.va knowledge of, - ana 
experience .In, -the .promo- 
tion end arrangement of 
con revs neb*. 

. Salary on Administra- 
tive Grade Ilf ~ £12,990-' 
£16,180. 

. Eight copies of applica- 
tions, with full curriculum 


vita* and naming three 
referees, should bo sent 
by Wednesday. 16 Febru- 
ary, .1 Bit 3. to David Foster. 
Acting. Registrar, Uni- 
versity of York, Kesllng- 
lan, York YOl SOD, from 
Whom further particulars 
are available. Plense quote 
reference number 6/30^3, , 


Northern Ireland 
j. The Queen's 
University of Belfast ; 
LECTURESHIPJN 
SEMITIC STUDIES 

. bTa 1 iTjo m° I** of e r *t o '!8 
suoh other dote aa mat 
: srrSnsed. ' Candidates:, 
shquid preferably be spa- 
•Htsmenf 


TEMPORARY : L“ut B “:gpiicauor- 

LECTURESHIP ^ny.i? n e 0 ro ? 1 n ? S , ?K , D ; h . o r a 0 fl afSf 


far- one . year - 1 
ber/Oc lobar is; 


■q Saptcrax- 




■Appl (rations (two copies' 
preferably jn ’ r cynescrlpD.i 
with the names three re-, 


Siffcer. *4lSa 



tp dura I ion 
i Furtbir partlcii 
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Polytechnics 


NORTH EAST LONDON POLYTECHNIC! 

Faculty of Engineering, Barking Preclnat, Lwigbrfdge Road, ! 

Dagenham, Essex. I 

School of Electrical end Electronic Engineering 

Head of School - Grade VI 

Apfrilcanb should bach arte red Electrical Engtowaand hold a Maher dewm. 
prataraNy adoctorste. In Electrical, Electronic orCoftlrcH EnflhMrtng. They roust 
fiavoeltiniflcarteeperlencelnaPolytochnJcorUnVarstty.inboffirMeanyiand 
educaltonel capacities. and have gained external academia standing, li to 
mwe theporianal quaBtlu neae»uy toprovida etreno 

Sal Biy:CtB,BB7-ct7 l 4S0 plus ineepptopilBte London Weighting Alowari no. 

Pb faience Numbe n EWB2. 

Lecturer within the 
range Lll to PL 

AppilcanteihoJdtMwellqualdied and experienced Eng inaera hi an BroBof 
electro nla.communlcatJani or com rtiiong meeting, and ihoadbe w bum at imai 
tolhelevdofen Honours degree. Aprovenrecordol research ochtevainani 
loading io pubKca Done la neceaaaiy and expertenceol eupervlaing tha reteaichol 

ecada mis a lafl oretudanta vroidd tie en advantage. 

3Uary:LII-f8,BBe-C1 1,022 plua (ho appropriate London Weighting Allowance. 
Reference Numbor: E/3<82 

Sohool of Manufacturing Studios and Mechanroal Engineering 

Lecturers in Manufacturing 
Systems within the range 
Lli to SL (Two Posts) 

Candidates fttoukf possess a relevant flretorhigrierdeeroaandhaverBcent 

Industrial aipertwiu In mar ufaotu ring eyetona dM Ign ondtx openuton. 

PretafanosvvabeglveffllocariilldartBwllhaxparlencartCAO/ciweyalenie. 
■exHemarmtocturing eyetema,rotetlas,witiaapplloetkmromlcrocb(rnuterBto 
the oorUrol olmaruieictu ring processes. 

Salary; til- C0S8B-C1 1,022 piui the appropriate London WalghUngAlliMance. 
Reference number; ETC/82. 

Forhether deWe and an applcallon fonnftw any of tfieaboyepoau pun 

oontacllJiaFolytec»»dcPoreonMlOlflce.NorthEa«tLoodanPotyt*chnto T Mta 
Hquiia. IEKV164 High Road, CJiadMl Heath, Essex. RMflflLX.Tel: 01-6907722, 
&d. 312 1/3136 quoting the approorleteraferancanumber. Closing date for receipt 
Qf>pplleMMhNira:iOUiFiibni«y.1sa3. 




North East London 
Polytechnic 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURESHIP 
IN PHYSICS 

Applicants must have a good honours degree In physics. 
Teaching, industrial, research, or other relevant experience 
would be advantageous, as would possession of a higher 
degree. Applications would be particularly welcome from 
candidates with an (merest In digital electronics, 
microprocessors or tbs use of computers In the teaching of 
phy8lce. 

Salary Scale (under review): C7.966-C1 1 ,700 (bar) - 
£12,581, with initial placing depending upon approved 
previous experience. Financial assistance towards the cost of 
removal expenses may be payable. 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained 
tram the Personnel Officer, Dundee College of Technology, 
Bell Street, Dundee DD1 1 HG, with whom applications should 
be lodged not later that Nth February, 1983. 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURESHIP 
in Statistics 

Applicants should have high academic qualifications in 
statistics together with appropriate teaching and/or 
research experience. A specialist interest in time series 
analysis or multivariate analysis would be an 
advantage. The person appointed will be required to 
teach to honours degree level. 

Salary Scale (under review): £7,956-^11,700 (bar) - 
£12,561, with initial placing depending upon approved 
previous experience. Financial assistance towards the 
cost of removal expenses may be payable. 

Further particulars and application forms may be 
obtained from the Personnel Officer, Dundee College of 
Technology, Bell Street, Dundee DD1 1HG, with whom 
applications should be lodged not later than 11 February 
1983. 


Teesside Polytechnic 

Department or Computer 
Science 

Applies done are Invited for 
the posts of 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER (2 Posts) 
LECTURER W 
SENIOR LECTURER 

Computer 8cience Is well 
established In the Poly- 
technic In a larqo academic 
department that lias the run 
support or a wall equipped 
Computer Centre. Tlte staff 
of the department tench the 
whole spectrum or computer 
science and Its applications 
an dearee and diploma 
courses m computing end on 
course* in other (iraciplinee 
across the Polytechnic. 

One of the Principal Lec- 
turer pasts is associated 
with the Industrial Training 
Tutorship In the department. 
Applicants should have ex- 
perience or placing sandwich 
course students in Industry 
and of organising the moni- 
toring of students' perform- 
ance during thalr Industrial 
year. 

For the other Principal 
Lectureahlp applicants 

should have a specialised 
knowledge of one aspect of 
computer science In which 
they have experience of 
teaching, research or de- 
velopment work. Tho person 
appointed will also be ex- 

C iected to assist with the day 
O day running of the de- 
partment. 

. Applicants Tor the post or 
Lecturer IL/Genlor Lecturer 
should be able to lecture In 
one or more or the basic 
aspects of the subject. 

Salaries i Principal Lectur- 
er T £1 1,931— £13,290 (work 
bar) - CIS, 018 par annum, 
■alary on appointment will 
be no greater than £13,880 
per annum. 

Lecturer ii/Senlor Lectur- 
er - £a,8S9-C1 1,082 (effi- 
ciency bar) - £11. 06* (work 
bar) — £18,816 per annum. 
Salary on appointment wilt 
be no greeter then £11,964 
per annum. 

_ Application forme end 
further particulars available 
from -tho Personnel Section 
Toesslde 


D oro UHh R os d . P ° 1 Id?d d?e a- 

mtena°5n 

uo^n-g?2L.y fo f 0B “r ,, ffi 


Fellowships 


University of Oiford 
Keble College 

K.A. JUNIOR 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 


sraaft 

e«) f o 


other research grant win 
be £9, ISO (at current 
rates). fhla will 6* 
appropriately adjusted In 
other oases, but In no dais 
will the total etlpend fall 
below tli la ripure. FUrthar 
particulars, including da- 
tells or accommodation 
■C9 allowance*, may ba 
obtained from tha War- 
Kohle (iollige, ox- 

ip r p1ica t ??i 1 n. aPa .t 1 o t fld Wh, }J2 

tiSZ&'WaS?' Ut " r th %i 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
SPEECH, DEAFNESS 
AND LANGUAGE 
HANDICAP 


„ Applications ara Invited 
for a research fellowship, 
tenable far three yeere, In 
one or more of the above 


>=Jl:,p ,no w'n? 's: “b 


eucceaarul candidate will 
be expected to take up the 

October* 1 ft ° r b0fQre 1 

Further partlculara end 
application farms, which 

B ust be returnad by 1 
arch 1 S8S . may bs 
obtained from the Reg- 
istrar (Fellowships), the 
Univaralty, Newcastle 

upon Tyne, NE1 7RU. Hfl 


Colleges of Higher 
Education 


•; DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Applications aro Invited for the post of • 

COLLEGE SECRETARY 

•. T.he , college - fi, Scottish Central Institution - offer* a 
Vrtda tenge ol degree and diploma courses. The person 
•: appolrited wlllbe directly responsible to.the Principal for 
the administrative, financial and legal affaire of. the 
... oollege and he/she vrill also act as Secretary to’ the 

• Board qf Governors and the Academic Council. 
.^Applicants should have appropriate graduate and/or 

professional qualifications together with 1 substantial 

• adminlslratlve experience., at a responsible level, 

preferably In higher education. ■ 

V The salary Is currently £17,364, and financial assistance 
towards the cosl of tepiqvalexpehses ‘may be payable. 

: Further partlculara arid- application forms are available 
: from, toe Principal,' Dundee College of Technology; Beil 
t- '.Streef,' Dundee, DD1 '1HG; to wham completed 
applications should be returned by.l 1th February, 1983; 


• ■ North Staffordshire 

. ■>.,[ Polytechnic 

: ‘.Faculty of Computing, 
Humanities and 1 




Eduqatioh 

i foment ol Computing. . ( -j. 




. ■ ! ’i . i 

Kingston Polytechnic 
CHtEF 

ADMINISTRATIVE. 
•: ‘OFFICER > 

• Salary T.BOb 


. SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 
. Department bf Economics arid . : 
Business Studies 

: PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
. \ IN BUSINESS POLICY. 

area at (hat degree and djptama 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN ECONOMICS 

reros or **** wWn ttte'XKS^ 

Setoy Seale) E1i,93l-ci J420 (bat) - tisjna. 1 . 


f ognWxjUon U> ttia 
eWn«i)i dapivtmani 
*»d BrouSoiri the 


ShsMsW PoTytochnlo U an squai Opportuntfsa Bnqiioysr. 


» , 

•i.-iite ■ 

• ninr? 



BRIQHTO H POLYTECHNIC 

Countryside Resaarch Unit/ 
CompiiterGentra 

RESEARCH .> 
FELLOW IN LAND 
MANAGEMENT 

£e i 856-£9 I 330 

Experience In land : 
management and ' 
cbmpuBrlgdesIr'able, ; ; 


The Polytechnic of 
. North London 
Finance Division 
Managemet^Information 

DEPUTY HEAD OF 
UNIT 


Brighton I*o)ytecknlc 



lliit'tWjlla 


till Periphg 


f*i;^]soutli;irnp!(m 

THE 

UNIVERSITY 


OepiBiftMnl ol 
SMlql Woe BMtN 

RESEARCH FEUOW 

MHIIH UMURY FAMILIES 
STUDY PROJECT 

AwBostlotia an kivftsd far the port ol 
n^sawhl FMW to writ wfth Protewot 
Coin Prfahsni on Mm British Ubnuy 
Fsinly 81 u«m Profsot n sntols the 
wt-WNWt ol- sn MwOWpUwy 
Rseesrth Rsvisw PtneL Ths pod wn bo 
MM*na lor hvo yeere and begin u soon 


MBdant-we-hM > 
HKpw Degree Vi (he Mevlaro or 
8ocW_8oMncm end . hra had 
Womislort and U sss s roh sopgrlenee. 

aaSgunjariB 

.agaaaSSa 

md sdckesMrol two rs4sroes gnu be 
rert to Pmfaebr Coin Pfflohwd, 
peparerred of SooW Work Studies 

Bj^lfcreiy Prcpot Run quote Rat 




Christ Church 
College of Higher 
Education 
• Canterbury 

THREE LECTURERS 

n/ 

SENIOR 
LECTURERS IN 
ENGUSH 



Applications .are parti- 
cularly invited frptp peudl- 
datae with teaohlnfi ex- 
peri enoa In prlmary/mlddis 
achoolt for. at tenet one of 
the poata. • 

_ The college offera B.A., 

Avqsi 

pnd higher dagrees. In 
Eduoatlon. 

£18,816 p.a. 
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Colleges of Higher Education continued 


WESTHILL COLLEGE 
Sally Oak, Birmingham B29 6LL 
An Affiliated College of the University of Birmingham 

LECTURER 11/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 

In Special Educational Needs 

Applications are Invited lor ths D09t ol Lecturer II or Senior 
Lecturer In Special Educational Needs. 

This post Is In line with developments following ths 1981 Act 
and new approaches to the provision of teacher education end 
training. The person appointed will share In the development of 
courses on Special Educational Needs In the Teacher 
Education Department and much of the work will be based In 
the Mental Handicap Section. The College continues to be one 
of the leading contributors to the training of teachers of mentally 
handicapped children whilst meeting tne needs or teaohers in 
ordinary schools to catef (or the wide range of special 
educational needs. - 

The appointment which will be at Lecturer tl or Senior Lecturer 
level on the Burnham FE ScalsB will be effective from 1st May, 
1983 or as soon as possible thereafter. 

Closing dale for applications: 21 si February, 1983. 

Further details of the post and mode o( application may be 
obtained from the Principal. 


Luton College of 
Higher Eduoation 
Park Square, Luton, 
Beds 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING 

Required to commence 
beginning April, or os 
Boon ■■ possible thereaf- 
ter. Ability to ofror Ma- 
terials Science end other 
eubjerta an advantage. 

JttT., e,0 - ,7S 

Details and application 
farm from Aaeiatant plrec- 
jorj'TH (0588) 34111 ext. 

Bedfordshire Education 
Service. » . H8 


General Vacancies 


Seake llnguiatlc consul- 
tant/couraa devisor for 
multi-madia Oarman lan- 
guage coun«i. Please 
write for further details 
to Tony Roberta. BBC TV. 
Vllliera Houio, Ealing 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


C jdr H, r B lald< 


Colleges of Technology 


Surrey Education Committee 

BROOKLANDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Heath Road, Weybrldge, Surrey. . 

Head of Department 
- Grade IV 

School of Management 

to be responsible for co-ordination, development, oversight and 
administration of this progressive Dsparlment (InohJdlng 
responsibility lor a residential Training Centre) whloh offers a 
wiae range of ad hoc residential management courses for Junior 
to senior management from both the private and public sector, 
and a variety of part-time professional association courses. 
Candidates should be graduates with an appropriate 
professional specialism ana extensive experience of Further 
and/or Higher Education. .Relevant Industrial experience Ip a 
postton of considerable responsibility desirable, . 

8 alary Scale: Grade IV : - £13,401-£15,117 per annum 
■ plus £231 London Fringe Area Allowance 
. per annum. 

Commencing salary dependent upon qualifications and 
experience. Generous relocation expenses In approved cases, 
further details and application fortri from, the Principal to be 
> returned by Wednesday 9th February, 1903, . 


Lothian Regional Counoll 
NAPIER COLLEGE OF COMMERCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

SENIOR LECTURER A 

- PRODUCTION AND OPERATIONS MANAGEMENT 

8alary on 8cs!e: £11,70M12,9B7 (Bar) - £14,748 

Required Iri the Department ol Management to provide 
leadership- In the 8 re as ol Productton&peratfwe Man ag omanl end 
ManufwmjrtSd 8y8lema,-on courses up to honours oegraB and; 
postgraduateTevala.' 

Applicants should popseaa ah honoure 
professional qualifications end preferably have had Industrial, research or 
teaching experience. . ; 

SENIOR LECTURER A - CHEMISTRY 
Salary on 8cal6: £l1, 700-El 2,087 (Bar) - £14,748 
A Chemist With knowledge of polymer oharaderiareton to rayAedtoffna 
team preparing an Honour* magneton to tha B 80 AopMj252£2 


igchere wwT an eatobllBhrt 
a special tome In the coutoe. 


ee. Applcanta should be experienced 
rent research background able to dew 

SMiMfilB ei.fiMttInn Maoawh' f/l ArtftllD 


ivreaVBSH lOOOBiyil YV w « TW ~tlT-r 7oJ*-«, 

and promote supporting research in Applied polymer 8denae. 

Appteant8 muat posRaW an h0n ? ur8 u 
professional quaiincduone. togelher with a higher ^ ^ 
must have substantial relavant re sew oh and teaohlng expansnoe. Kecem 
todustr^l experience would be an added advan^. , 


fL Strathclyde 
/^/Department 
»J of Education 

GLASGOW COLLEGE 
of TECHNOLOGY 


MV,chn " ! 01 M 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS (GRADE 16) 

teljCMb dwuM Km IDi ludemlc md piofiulonii qnimnifma to givs icajymc 


^ CINTRIi lupsrb 
d/craativa . atudlaa. 

v e ,d ft %«& uit,on - $& 


Miq: E17.SM. 

topHajjpn Fomu Iron) He EstibUatiment OIDcor. aittgow Collaoe ol Tgduwloay, 
Cowtaddeni Road, GUsgw <M O&A (Phans 041-332 70SO), lowborn ippUatlons ihwldos 
ntumsd wtuin 14 diys of Hm ippssma of Mi adnmssrnm! 

f Ultl£R. Ofmctor ol Eduation 


Courses 


Award Programmes in 
Education Management 


Centre offer the following programmes: 

Diploma in Management 
Studies (Education) 

Teachers end administrators with managerial responsibility are Invited 
to apply lor iWa 2-year day rolaesa programme located at Qanhury 
Park. 

Enquiries to:The Admission Tutor, Mr R. 8tennlng, Anglian Regional 
Management Centre, Danbury Park, Chelmsford, Essex CM3 4AT. 
Tel: Danbury (024 541 ) 21 41 . 

MSc (Education Management) 

Teachers am) edmlnlafratoravrift taBlthiltona) menagantant 
responsibility are Invited to apply lorthte CNAA 2-yeer day release 
programme. Applicants for ihlspost-expertonce programme should 
possess an honoursdegrea and either a DMSor equivalent 
postgraduate quBjlffcallon In Education Management. Location: 
Duncan House. 

Enquires to: The Admission Tutor. Dr G . Eglln, Anglian Regional 
Management Centre, Duncan House, High Street, Stratford. London 
EI52JB. Tel: 01-590 7722, Ext. 3305 or330B. 


ARMC 


WRITING COURSES 
ATTOTLEIGH 
BARTON 
Maroh 17-22 
Writing for Television 
with Erie Paioe and 
Michael Ashe 
April 7-12 
Poetry with Adrian 
Henri and Vicki 
Feaver 
April 14-19 




Fiction.wlth Beryl 
Bain bridge ana 
Thomas Hlnde 


An 11th cantury manor 
auaa aat in tha baautirul 
lorth Oavon oountryalda. 
At) aDuraaa are tutor a o t>v 
praatlatne wrltara and ara 

t un on a rriandiy Informal 
aaia, for thooa with a 

f ractloal intaraat in wru- 
ng. Early e our obb t th if 
aaaaon inaluda the above. 

Data I la of thaaa and 
other aouraaa from Arvon 
Foundation, Hhoapwaxh, 
Devon. HB1 


Colleges of Art 


Kent County Council 
Maidstone College of 
: Art 

pakwood Park 
Oakwood Road 
MnlditODB. Kant 

Eduoation Department 

HEAD OF GRAPHIC 
DESIGN, GRADE III 

To be roaponalble for 
the organlaatfon and Phil- 
osophy of the CNAA BA 

S lons) D tores Course in 
raphic Doslnn. Muat be ; 
praoilslno des lunar with 
relevant prayloua oxperi- 
once of running a depart- 


relevant prayioua oxperi- 
ones or runnlna a depart- 
ment. .. 


Overseas 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

Lecturer In 
Business Science 

' (Quantitative Methods) 

ffl llccUlons are Invited for appointment as lecturer In Quonlttoffvs 
rods as Tram 1 dune 19&3 Af .. 

Applicants should hove goad ocadamlc quamicetTons In Stattoffcs and 
OpwailonR Research as wen as relavant experience In business. ;|t. : 

. . . teaching and reuorch. Ths successful oandidofs will be requlisd to 
Vi paniclpole In Hie teaching at Sinusites and Opeialtefial Research, and ‘ if.* 

% io supervise post-graduafa sfudams. 

's. Appointment, depending on quallllcatlans ond expeilsnce, will be 4 

: n)adBanlhalectureiacaleorR12S57 x 760-1Bo57 x 83S-R22l73 

-<>=: per annum. 

!? Assistant Lectureship In 

% Applied Sociology In 
Social Worit 

Applications ore Invaed lor an Assletenl Laciuresnip in ilia Department U<[ ■ 
<<-.? ol Applied Sodotogy In Social Work, vacant as af 1 January 1983. j- j y 

< Hie requirements are: on Honours Dagree or pratorably o Master's C 
*" Degree.- experience In university leaching and/or In Held Inelrudlan in . 

social work; ond o psoreaslonai qualification In racial work officially 
• .#: racoanlsed or recognliabla ln8oulh Alrtco In terms of me Soclol and 
;.-i Associated Workers Act (No. 110 ol 1978}. 

ill Besides undergiaduale teaching, the UnWeisIly provides oducailon at |iii 
i ' giaduale level In two speclollsine, le clinical social work ond -ha 

community social work. The applicant Is asked to store In Which ol 
gf l these two specialised fields he or sho would prefer to teach; It the ££=; 

applicant has an lnt««A and uperience In Qioup woik, mis should 
fei he spedncaiiy msntlonad. Abliay to laocii social vywk reaearoh will be 
i -^4 a (ecommenaatlan. ^ 

i ; Appotnimonl, depending on quaJiflcatiofis and experience wni bs 
V ' made In Ihe salpiy range RB 896 x 821-10 317 x 780-R14 217 per 
sffe'.. annum. 

% General 

Stotl peneins Indudo a service bonue ond housing subsidy bath . 

i j". sublect la Slate reguloilans, pension fund, medical old and group llle r%, 
'■& assurance, a 75% ramtestan ot luHian fees lor dependants at UCT and pi, 
f • \ genuaus leave privileges 

Applicants should Bubmtr a curriculum vHaesJallrio age, present 
% sotary, research HHoretfs and public at ions, relevant experience, the f? 

■A'- \ dale duty could be assumed ond the names and addroasoB of three ^ 

r-p relerees. Jjp 

W, Further inhxmailon should be oblained ellher from Mss J Lloyd, SA 
« UnNaroMas Office. ClilohesW House, 278 High Holborn. London fw 
WCIV 7H£, or from fhe Rsgtotnir (Affentlan: Appolnimanrs 
Office), limverelty of Cape Town, Prlvals Bag. Rontfeboech, Mv* 
7700, South Africa, by whom appUcailons (quoting ral. SM' 

r&i na.^^12) must be locolved not toterihanre March 

i " 'T^iMn^%p^e/Una]bMcrtnSliifiil»an ■■ ■ 

' * ■ffibflraundsorBsx.rooeiorrallflton. Mp? •• ■ 

'Mgah, Further Informoilon an the , /fkg- 

Implenwmatlonofihlspolcy '&*&■ 

•SSa, is obtainable an 
■-. requent.' jm* 



: KING BAUD UNIVERSITY 
j(FPRilf|ENLY^ OF RIYADH) 

\ Appitestionfi en imtod from:- . . . 

1 1.),EFL/ESL LANGUAGE INSTRUCTORS 

Appilcahls shouirt bold one of Ihe following: 

1 *M4itwlBdBgfBelnTfiPl/TE8L ■ 

* Maker’s degree h Erigllah.yrilh no less than one ysart 

: experienceatUnlvarrtylavei.:- . 

B^ielort de^reti and adlttio^fo ELT.iWIh no less 

$ Badtekx's^grep In English with ho lass than three 
years' experienceln ELI - . • 

V 2.).LANGUAGE LAB TECHNICIANS ■ > 

Appticanto should hold a Bachekrris dearee end ho toss 
■ SSniwM ysartf siqjBrisncs in the Audio- Visual field. 1 
’ AppBcattons, giving h8l addresses and telephone . ‘ 

: nJrnbere, accompanied by non-returnable photocoptea 
• : of acaderrilc and apecJoBsed experience credenlisle.. 

:i shbtddbesentlo: 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN : 

INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY ' 
mm P SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE - 
MW AND BUILDING ,, . 

AppllCatfona are invHed lor appoWmem to lh« pogffion ol i ' 

HEAD OF BUILDING 


wshln the Gchodl ol ArohHedurB end BuUDg- Tha pciHoo wfll bjoom* vadairi kwh 
in Jixva, 1BS3 upon the raUramwii of the prsunt Hsxd ol Boadns, Aeaodata 
Professor Jamas. RWyerd. 



Beriefftoindudetroo . 
V medcolAtontotoare, : 
• tontoHad : ^ '• . ; 

; acoonhwdaflonww 

' d^tdront educational: 


Oanaral meporaBinty far (ha ooardraUDfi and edminlBMUan ol the School to vested 
in the Chairmait, wmoh la a Dina year uppotolmert pnsanNy held by PnrtaBaor J. |. 

. Coopar, Hoofl gl.^rdhRaclura.' . 

.thp: Head 'of 1 Btukflhg win hare apadflo reaponaWIty ftar ' providing ooKtaritte 
IwyJarahrp fn Ow aewwpnisni and pmaentadan of couroas ertd adKcalknul 
programmea Ip BuftHro- : ... 

: nw oWocHwii ol tna BuHdbig dtocfinine ere to pmem aducatioral programmaa 
concerned w&h the monnament, ccidrol And ooemmla ol lha buHding proceeaea, . 
p*rttttjl#ity In »«UaTHjfdino wort:. ^ 

Apptai4a«hwjkJp<wesiopproprt^ticodeiiVcxndp*ore*alonalqiia)&a11oria#nd. 
havO bod aubetaiAaJakparlinca to lha BUMng lndu£y orfl aQuart>y ttonrejlng.- 
Oteo*. . . . • • ' 'T- , . 

< i ■ V ■ ANNUAL salary : i' ••• ■ . / 

'Ai ttrie' ol the fottowfng levels, According to quaStfcaVorto endexjpedqncsiL 

!• ■ ■•. tovar t SAsiess'. ,'’••• 

Laval 2 |A 38.178- u 

Laval 3 • J 

.Laval 4 » 3.788 L . 

Lavers |a.45Am ■: 

. , • L«eie . SA 46^77 . i. 


' DBwabr of C.E.L.T., 
r! 'CoKegeofArta, 
il‘ King Baud Mntvemity, 
i,: P.O.Box 2^58, , | 

" rtlyedh,. 


'Tho'Oucbabsl 
Profaaeor or < 
leadership - 1 


ant Mil bf stable le ap 
a Pfbfoaaor unShwfS bo] 
\ leachmo. ceuna develop 


- T.^ : p^ara^a ,,i:- t ;: 


Ma J. 0am' 
i Terrace, Adr 


1 4 rid addimag;ol threap 


t tor lha .oontormanl of ika.tliM , 
load upon capaeSy lor acatfemte' 
ifllapd tpplH ntoMreh. 

> •( ■ W, . . . •’ if J ‘* - WaV. v 
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Overseas continued 


Overseas 

Career 

Service 




The British Council, a publicly funded body 
whose aim is to promote an enduring 
understanding and appreciation of Britain in 
other countries through cultural, educational 
and technical co-operation, intends to recruit a 
number of staff to its Overseas Career Service 
in 1983. At present the Council has staff in over 
80 countries throughout the world and those 
appointed to the OCS undertake to serve 
wharever they are posted during their careers. 
They can expect to spend about two-thirds of 
their working lives overseas, sometimes in 
difficult conditions. 

Applicants should have an honours degree or 
equivalent qualification. There is no restriction 
as to subject but the Council's main interests 
are in .Education, English Teaching, Science, 
Librarianship and the Arts. Qualifications and 
experience in accountancy and finance would be 
of benefit. An aptitude for learning languages is 
essential and knowledge of a difficult language 
is an advantage. In addition candidates should 
have had at least three years work experience 
after graduation, preferably overseas. 

Successful candidates are likely to be aged between 
26 and 33 but candidates with exceptional 
qualities outsidB this age range will be considered. 

OCS officers perform a wide variety of tasks in 
the area of cultural relations. All must possess 
the qualities that representation of Britain 
overseas demands and must demonstrate the 
potential to occupy responsible managerial 
posts success fujfy. Entrants should not therefore 
necessarily expect to serve in posts that use their 
academic qualifications exclusively An initial 
period after appointment will be spent at the 
. Council'S headquarters in London before first 
posting overseas. 

The starting salary is E7B22 plus £1220 London 
.Weighting. Terms and conditions of service are 
in line with those of comparable organisations in 
the public sector. Furnished accommodation and 
allowances, deluding children's education 
’■ allowances, are provided while overseas. 

Interviews and selection boards will be held in 
.London, For application forms and further ■ 

^^^kJrLforrnatlonpiaase write 

to Staff Recruitment Department ■■■ ; 

The British Council*' 

65 Davies Street London . ' 

W 1 Y 2 AA or telephone 

8011 extension ; 

TO HV43034, 3174 or 3461. Please 
quote reference F/8. 

The closing date for 
aCTClW applications Is : 

28 February 1983. 



University of York 

Dspartmeni or Education 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

_ Applications are Invited 
for the pail or Research 
Assistant for a period of 
ona year from 1 Septum- 
bar 1983. The study, sup- 
ported by the 8BRC and 
dlmciad by Dr Chrla 
Kyrlacnu, Is concerned 
with Individual differences 
In teechlno. and the re- 
search will Involve class- 
room observation or 
tuachlng In secondary 
schools. Current POCE 
■tudente. rinel-yeer under- 
graduates or higher degreo 
students studylna Educa- 
tion nr a related disci- 
pline. and teachers ere 
particularly encouraged to 
apply. 


University of Bath 
School of Education 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIP 

Available (or one year 
for raaaarch Into Distance 
Learning or a closely 
associated educational 
riald. The award will be at 
the level of current SSRC 
studentships to Include 
maintenance and fees. Ap- 
plicants should have a 
good honours degree. 




hood nonoun uuhi.d. 

teaching certificate and 3 
yeere' teaching or equiva- 
lent experience. The suc- 


„ The salary will be 
£5,330 per annum within 
Range IB of the salary 
scalss for Research and 


Analogous staff. 

Three copies of applica- 
tions, naming two re- 
ferees. should be sent by 
Monday. 28 February 
1983 ip the Act Inn Reg- 
istrar, University of York. 
Haallnaton, York YOl 


mill oxtienoiicD. me suc- 
cessful applicant will ba 
registered for a higher de- 
gree by reaoarcli. 

_ Letters of application to 
Director of Studies for 
Research, School or 
Education, University or 
Bath. Claverton Down, 
Beth BAS 7AY. enclosing 

f iropDsal Tor research 
dpIc end names end 
addresses of 2 refaraes. 

Closing date for applica- 
tions 31 March IS83 for 
start In October 1983. Hid 


Applications are invited for the post of 

CHIEF 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

(£15,258 - £16,299) 

who is responsible to Ihe Director tor the administration ol the 
Polytechnic, acts as Secretary to the Polytechnic and Is Clerk to 
the Governors. 

Further particulars and application forma may be obtained 
from the Deputy Administrator, and should be returned to 
the Director, Oxford Polytechnic, Headlngton, Oxford 0X3 

OBPa 


irum wnovn mrener 
particulars are available. 
Piaaae quota reference 
number 6/7109. HI0 


Overseas continued 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

Information Systems 
Manager 


The Unfvsreliy has embodied upon Itio development ot new miearated 
aatabase systems and a new post of Information Systems Monaaer 
has been created to head up the administrative data pronuf no and 
mtormoilon eenlre. The Information Systems Manager will report direct 
to the Registrar and wlB control 20 plus staff consisting of project 
loaders, analwt^ programmers, data oopiuring and RJE opera ling 
personnel, and will be responsible for coordinating the dsvetapmem. 
moinlfinonce and produeffon or all lira Universes admlnhtratfve 
informaiMA systems. , 

«l systems are currently processed on a UNIVAC 1100 system but in 
me proposed new developments alternative hardware solutions may 
os employed. ’ 

Applicants must have experience In Information systems management 
and expsrlenae In on-line database design. A degree or eautvaienl 
qtrallffcadan will bB an added recammendaifon. 

The salary range will be R30 000 ID R33 000 per annum and In 


University of 
Warwick 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

Applications are Invjind 
for a post or Administra- 
tive Assistant In tho Reg- 
Candidates should 
hpld a good honours de- 
gree, ana should have had 
aome further experience In 
either employment or In 
p £?, t i? radu £ to .■tudy. An 
ability to handle etatlstica I 
material would be an 
adventage. Balary on the 
Administrative Grade IA 
arale: £S.SS0-£1 ] . lOB pn. 

Further derails from the 
Secretary and Reglatrar. 
University of Warwick, 
Coventry CV4 7 AL to 
whom applications (includ- 
ing the names and eddrea- 
“f L three referees) 
should be sent by loth 
February. 19B3, Please 
auote Ref. Noi Sj/B/SS/L. 

HI 1 


London Borough of 
Ealing 

Bdu cotton Department 

AREA ADULT 

EDUCATION 

PRINCIPAL 

MfltKT* MIS 

alve of London Weighting. 


Careers 

Development 

Officer 

An opportunity Is offered to an 
experienced end enthusiastic per- 


son Interested In Career Devsiop- 
ment Skills to develop and Imple- 
ment a comprehensive education 
and careers advisory unit. j 
Responsibilities will Include ' 
careers counselling, vocational 
guidance and careers manage- 
ment with particular emphasis on 
future careers and career de- 
velopment ol students and adults. 
Experience In management of 
Career Development programme 
la essential and applicants should 
possess academic qualflcaticns 
and professional experience h 
teaching or Industry or business. 
Interested applicants should send 
a letter of appMcaikm together wftfi 
a fuff C.V. to: 

EDUCARE. 

His Highness Prince Aga Khan 
Department ol Education for U.K., 
3/5 Palace Gale. Kensington, 
London W0 5LS. 

Closing data far applications: 2Sth 
February, 1803. 


Applications era Invited 
from candidates with suit- 
able qualification* and 
appropriate experience. The 



Administration 


v ;$K-- 4 '• 1 -.e-MO 


| ■ University of Natal 

f . 

South Africa, 
PteiNCifeALSHi^ 


& Studentships 


Uftlvwralty' la *aek. ’ The cotleg 
»: , 1 * 1 ® **> Prorea- award: 

' a*f?3 $ & y t\m 


’" :,1 rTnclp(iT“‘ qfi'j 

„r me P *SSSf“b, 
sunaeat name* for conald- 
oration are Invited to 
write.' uml« r conrldontiel 


award i*' 011 * 9 '* proposes to 1 

jo rood for a D.A, or a > 
i Hlqhor degree • of Ddord 

May V<l jf lty . , c, °® ln ® date) : 


Sf* °I aovernors ° r the School has 
^bjlahed a SaleaUon GomrhittiBe to mate "a 
i^hmeh^tlon fbr an appointment of Dlt'egtbr 
Of the School from 1, Ootobeir 1084 when., as 


(81 Graduate Gtudontehlps, 
up to Jive (two far avor- 
■aas- students i of caoo 
each, to women graduate* 
admitted Jo the Collage 
for 19,83—94, closing 
iBataoi. February 18 and 
M“F, i 

.Further datailp add >p. 
. plication 'forms available 


K ill, a# pleased to supply 
rrhar information about 
.me university. - 

The closing date for re- 
ceipt of applications and 
nomination* la Slat March 
IBS3. H19 
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Administration continued 


WELSH OFFICE 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND SCIENCE 

HM Inspectors of Schools 

Applloattona are Invited from men end women, preferably aged between SB 
and 46, tor appointment aa HM Inspectors in Wales. 

Inspectors provide a service ot professional advice to the Secretary of State 
and their work Includes Inspecting and advising all educational Institutions 
other than Universities; writing reports; consulting with local education 
authorities; organising courses; and undertaking general duties as well as 
specialist work. 

The Inspectorate Is particularly arudous to recruit for the following 
specialisms: chemistry; history; mathematics; food educaHon/oatering and 
hotel management; primary eduoatlon -Junior and Infanttourssry. 

Candidates should have relevant qualifications and experience In schools or 
colleges together with Informed interest In current educational thought and 
practice. 

For at least one of toe posts, It would be an added advantage if candidates 
had particular Interest and experience In dealing with pupils having special 
needs. 

Starting salary within the ranged 3,040 to d 9,934. Higher posts are 
normally filled by promotion. 

Application forma (to be returned by 25 February, 1 983) and further 
Information may be obtained from: Mrs E. Thomas, Welsh Office, Education 
Department, Room 1-027, CathayB Park, Cardiff, South Glamorgan, CFl 3NQ. 
(Tel. No: Cardiff 823370.) 


Adult Education 


Morley College 

Ol Westminster Bridge 
Road. SE1 7 HT 
Department of Art, Deilnn 
dt Crufts 


.6 SENIOR 
LECTURER IN ART 
DESIGN & CRAFTS 

Required at Morley Col- 
lege. New post with •pe- 
dal responsibility For 
building . up^ new pro- 
gramme In family work- 
■hopi and/or community 
arts based In new build- 
ing. Some teaching plus 
planning, eunervlalnn and 
outreach. Art training 


background neceeiory plus 
some experience of adult 
education and/or Tamlly 
workshop*. . Job descrip- 
tion available by 'phoning 
928 BSO | . Applications 
with c.v. to Principal by 
4th February, 1983. 

.6 SENIOR 
LECTURER IN ART, 
DESIGN & CRAFTS 

Required at Morley Col- 
lege. In charon or hlnli 
quality adult education 
programme In prlntmaklng 
and Director of the Mor- 
in y Oallnry. Dlatlnauf ■liati 
practising uniat wLth 
prlntmaklng speciality ulid 
experience of . adult 
touching eaeeiitlal, plus 
exporlent-a or nailery 

administration. Job uo- 


exporlonca or pallary 
administration. Job de- 
scription avail nolo .by 
'phoning 928 8501. Ap- 

plication* with curriculum 
vitae and s.a.e. to Princi- 
pal by 1 1th February. 
1983. H13 


TheTimes Higher Education 

Supplement 


Special Book 
Numbers for 1983 

Feb Sept 

In 91 '® 1 ?. ^ m 23 Education (II) 

U Educatton (I)- 30 Economics (II) 

1 8 Biological Sciences (I) 

25 Economics (I) 


Mar 

4 European Studies 
1 1 Sociology (I) 

18 Maths and Physics (I) 
25 History (I) 


Apr 


1 London Book Fair 
8 Psychology (I) 

15 Engineering 
22 Philosophy 
29 Chemistry 


Oct 

7 Biological Sciences (II) 
14 English (II) 

21 University Presses 
28 Sociology (II) 


Nov ; v 

4 Maths and Physics (II) 
1 1 History (II) 

18 Psychology (II) . 

25 Politics 


6 Law 

. 13 American Studies 
20 Environmental Studies 
27 Social Administration 


■■ va 


PLEASE 
MENTION THE 

THES 

WHEN 

REPLYING TO 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


2 Computer Science 


Special 

Features 

1983 

Feb 

1 1 Microfilm Publishing 

,iyier,... 

25 Management Education 
(Association of Teachers of 
Management 28-30 
March) 

June 

1 0 Reviews of New 
journals in the Humanities 
and Social Sciences 
17 Computers in Higher 
Education 

July 

1 Education for 
Employment 


12 Feature to - i; 
commemorate the 13th ; 
Commonwealth 
Universities Congress at 
Birmingham (14-20 Aug.) 













Irish history: unity and diversity 
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Recently, in reviewing John Bow- 
man's masterly De Valera and the 
Ulster Question (Clarendon Press), I 
pontificated that the journalist had 
proved himself a true member of the 
great contemporary school of Irish 
history. A few nice colleagues at 
Birkbeck, (not themselves historians 
but the intellectual sort who usually 
do know of the best things going on 
in other people's fields) these fellow 
trespassers had to ask me bluntly 
what 1 was talking about. Now I was 


,'y -4 ijt 


glad to find that they were reading 
uie old New Statesman again (“look- 
ing much better now, thank you - 
no, you’re thinking of Tribune ’’), but 
dismayed that my shorthand needed 
unpacking. 

I think of modem Irish history as 
one of the great intellectual achieve- 
ments of our times. History is not a 
science and 1 am trained and at the 
ready to pin down the bias of anyone 
talking of objectivity in the arts and 
social sciences, furthermore I’m very 
familiar with most of those radical 
critiques that locate all disciplines as 
parts of ideologies. • However, some 
of these over-mechanistic lads, whose 
only idea of a discipline is to demon- 
strate again and again that it can't 
be, should study history nt Trinity 
College Dublin, or University Col- 
lege Dublin; nr Queen’s would do if 
they prefer to live in Belfast. There 
should be limits to radical scepticism, 
even for those who call spell “episte- 
mological" without pausing, and 
modem Irish history is a case in 
point. Actually [ am trailing un 
irrelevant coat; one would not need 
to be a Marxist to expect that history 
in a state only three short genera- 
tions from its violent founding would 
still be concerned with what is polite- 
ly called ‘‘nation-building 1 ’, that is 
fabricating and perpetuating myths 
that help to hold a country together 
by popularizing nationalist beliefs: 
broadly that the best kind of human 
community is a nation and that indi- 
viduals are esteem able only if they 
make sacrifices for it. Among such 
sacrifices truth is usually one of the 
easiest to make, especially when 
nationalism has grown Through con- 
frontation with imperialism. The i 


dismayed that my shorthand needed 
unpacking. 


LL.. 1 

kV'? -r 

tinu 


; Bernard Crick 

l something that could only be under- 
[ stood in terms of the reason for the 
I breakdown of an imperial system, 
i not in terms of subsequent national- 
i ist or nation -building ideology. 

In Ireland, however, nationalism 
preceded the time of struggle - 
which should make good history 
even more difficult. Yet so soon in 
the life of a nation, Irish historians 
became so secure, objective and pro- 
fessional as to be forever stressing 
the broader context of Ireland amid 
these islands, not merely historically 
but continuously; and to be stressing 
the contingencies of the pqst not its 
inevitability. The foundations were 
laid in the 1930s, for while the new 
state was notoriously narrow minded 
and authoritarian in literary cen- 
sorship, it did not intervene with 
scholarship: that carried on much as 
before. A statute even insisted that 
for permanent lectureships in col- 
leges of the University of Ireland 
there should be two external asses- 
sors from similar educational sys- 
tems: a form of words that whether 
read in English or Irish was simply a 
euphemism for the United Kingdom 
or the Commonwealth. 

So one can in fact find not merely 
reliable history of the troubled times 
by great scholars (such as J. C. 
Beckett, Edmund Curtis R. DuHUv 


I ance, to Ruth Dudley Edwards' Pat 
rick Pearse: the Triumph of Failure, 
a biography of awesome dispassion 
(considering the myths about the 
myth making man) and commend- 
able hard-graft among sources. 
Futhermore, all this infiltrated, 
permeated and took over the most 
sensitive area of all for new states, 
that area in which crudest pietism is 
usually enforced: school history tex- 
tbooks. Never mind what they were 
or that some of them lingered on 
until quite recently in Catholic 
schools m Northern Ireland: now for 
10 or 20 years they have gone. The 
three most commonly used textbooks 
for intermediate history in schools 
are edited by Professor John A. 
Murphy: their tone, balance and fair- 
ness are impeccable, but what is 
most interesting is their insistence, 
even in Ireland Three : Union to Pre- 
sent Day , on presenting Irish history 
as part of a wider context of British 
and European history, as it has been. 
And as it can never cease to be. 

There is another piece to be writ- 
ten about the easy and natural move- 
ment of scholars, journalists and wri- 
ters between the Republic of Ireland 
and mainland Great Britain, as well 
as that of poor but enfranchised 
workers, a movement far easier, cer- 
tainly far more common, than be- 
tween north and south. Yet even 
between north and south, actual eco- 
nomic, social and cultural intercon- 
nections defy all normal expectations 
of national borders and exclusive ter- 
ritoriality. F. S. L. Lyons put ail 
this most clearly in his Oxford Ford 
lectures for 1978, published as Cul- 
ture and Anarchy in Ireland: 1890- 
1939 “to establish a longer perspec- 
tive and lay beside the essential unity 
of Ireland a no less essential 


of Irelan 
versily." 


eB,i«,wav ,p truth is then simply, Vo' c'uni" R. Pudley & SSJk9 

mvtholaov. ^ ' LjfOflSi ■_!? ter and^ Peonle 


mythology. • : 

• it took American historians over a 
centuiy to portray the American Re- 
volution not in teleological terms but 
as an event, in imperial politics 1 , 


McDowell,. F. X, Martin, T. W. 
Moody etc - all but one still with us 
but also good semi-popular history 

turittan I’,.. _ L . . , ■ J 


written by their pupils, such os John 
Bowman on pe Valera or, for inst- 



il is a mad, huge enterprise; but I 
want to do that for these islands as a 
whole. In the Journal of Modem 
History in 1975 J. G. A. Poco'ck, a 
New Zealander in the United States, 
wrote on “British History; a Plea For 
a New Subject". For it is all about 
England as a rule, or at best England 
and the periphery. Lord Blake's re- 
cent top peoples 1 coffee-table book, 
The English World : History, Charac- 
ter and People, is not embarrassing 
for its subject matter, only for its 
omission of any consideration of how 
the English character has been 
affected by our continual dealings 
with tlfe Celtic natjons. All is inter- 



John Bull: "/ wonder if you quite realize how utterly sick and tired of 
you / am. 1 

Slr ,^ Iw « r ? Canon: "/ wonder if you quite realize how utterly sick 
and tired I am of meself. ” 


medical education as just.one exam- 

S , The i J, f e ? tor is a member of the 
ejm or Polish Parliament and ought 
to know. Later in the day I run into 
the rector who tells me that he ex- 
perts a visit tomorrow froih the 


Sunday 


To Warsaw, from L6di - once again. 

■ Into the fourth week of my six- week 
stay this is, I guess, my fourth or 
• . . fifth visit. Will it be the Rawa or the 
Lowfcz road? I know the villages (or 
rather (he signposts) off by heart 
now, pronouncing each silently to 


— forests, ft will be another fine day to 
■>, add to my memory of this remark - 
^ble golden .Polish autumn. Our Vpl- 


^ at thd exhibition everyone In 
•! sSjWfi? M*W* commemara(ing 
V Warsawuprising of 1944 and Oil 
■ ; ' ZMJ,000 ordipary people wbo.died iii 
. ine few weeks of; fighting, ft is lu 
; .haunting experience, the ‘ photb- 
v graphs, the music,'' the ' recorded 
sdtlnd of small anps fire and the 
/rumbling of tanks in this undoubted- 
ly haunted building - one of. a few 
(hat survived the programmed des- 
; . (ruction of the city. 'After an hour we: 
emerge from the darkness inlb sun- 
; shine. The queue is much longer 
, boK young and not so young. Ho* 

• niany will succeed in identifying: a 
’i brother, ‘.a sister, a friend? No, the 
..queue, toy goodness, is enormous 
snaking as far as we can see inside 
the factory yard and- several hundred 


.metres along the pavement outside.. 

. And gradually it dawns bn us that 
(hip is no conventional Sunday out- 
in S-fr) a typically Polish way the 
exhibition has taken on a dual sig-, 
nlficance - to commemorate, the 
herpes of the past but also, and 
equally important, to proclaim that 
the hre stdl burns, that the motto of 
the. uprising ("Poland is fighting’’), 
remains valid in the different context 
of 1982. 

Monday 

i; ATuU;dRy‘.;lh| my office In (lie Jfefc- 
toiat. by Sam.-ICoiild'get used to this, 
routine - early start, earjv finish, no 
-funch-hour.. The director of the 
•Acfwmy Of Medicind comes to ex- 
^pljlh that; tho'iiiedicht aid from Bri-. 
■fain he is- receiving ifrofn the Uni- 
versity .of Notltagham, via an agency 
in : London, for some reason doesn't 
correspond tq the aid specified In 
correspoi'idsnce. Where are the mis-. 

: “ems (?g. surgical gloves) going? 

: act 85 intermediary its I , 

.did before id February when things 
weremuch worse thR,n no*,' At least 
antibiotics and other basic medicines 
;seem more freely available. He ex- 
presses fhe view/ .when We chat, in- 
evitably, about the ^krysys”, that 
Where we score In Britain is in the 
continuity of pur traditiprs., In Po- 
land things progress, are dismantled, •: 
then' they are rebuilt and never, nev- : 
er is the best retained. ' He gives' 1 


- rviRHUlia IU 

maintain cultural and scientific links. 

Tuesday 

Today I learn that the rector and the 
three pro-rectors will convene, a 
meeting later in the week (□ listen to 
a presentation of. my ''observations'* 
(my own term) on the administration 
of the technical university. A sum- 
mary of my conclusions is wanted as 
soon as possible, however, so that 
they may -have advance warning of 
what I intend to say; First problem: 
the last time I- needed a photocopy I 
had to wail three full days and when 
it came it was officially certified as 
appMred by a senior, official. It- was. 
then I learned that there Is only.^nfr 
photocopier in the Rektorat building 
and that that one machine is under 
.lock ana key. This lime, however 'I 
get my copy later : in the day. 
Thought: perhaps they’re right anil 
we re wrong (recalling Strathclyde? . 


the opportunity ■ of rehearsing 
the bulk of n)y argument. HeTikek ft 
very much h<i says r .‘‘What oft ;was 
triOright, but ne’er so well e* pres- 
s'd On the .way home to the vllth 
we jass the, floral; cfoss with the 
gjfjhm* filckenpg iij.the cold 

i.‘. 

■ I,;- 

Wednesday 

At flock, to Ikn “fill# of^WarsaW's 
Technical University. Op ^he Vistula 


action. 

Because of the bloodshed we 
mainland British are obsessed with 
Northern Ireland. If we think of Ire- 
l an , d ¥ ®S» we tbink of Northern 
Ireland. There were no takers when 
a London GCE politics A level exam 
offered an optional section on “The 


this ancient town is now the centre 
of petroleum refining and, as ex- 
pected, the _ college is one of the few 
places m Poland to offer teaching 
and research in oil technology. Visit 
a new hall of residence with the 
pro-rector and am shocked to discov- 
er that even in November there are 
still over 50 families living in the 
block who, rn common with hun- 
dreds rnpre, lost everything in the 
January, floods. It’s pointed out to 
me that lightbuibs, bathroom and 
Kitchen, fittings, even door handles 
are missing: . it’s obvious who has 
taken them but what can one do 
when one hqs nothing and none of 
these things is available in the shops? 

a can at the 

delightful house of the Flock Scien- 
Hfic Society (founded in 1820) and 
aft?r drinking a toast in Polish wine 
(a strange, fiery concoction) I - sign 
the visitors’ book containing the 
names of Pilsudski, Glerqk and PH- 
mate Glemp, 

Thursday 

M y : ,ibik day: Present my ‘‘pbseiVa- 
tion$ ^in the rector’s room 'to the 
5 • ac ^ em L c an ^ i administrative 

omcers. 'Hie fir^t secretary of the 
Party is alsa present, I observe. The 
ton ° my paper is discreetly critical 

S ter, qMan ^ ty of staff in* 

SlW iB adhiin^trauqn, of the man- 

° f opportunity foi- creative 
■ ^rimirtistratlpn, ■ of the paucity of 
unicat ion within .and without 


Republic of Ireland" (we had to 
withdraw U). But I am sure that the 
way forward is through closer Brit- 
ish-Irish relations of every kind, not 
through London and Dublin both 
waiting to see which way the Ulster 
tail will shake us. That alone makes 
historical sense. 

But will things change? Watch this 
column. v 

Friday 

The rector tells me his first issue of 
Nature (subscribed for by Strath- 
clyde) has arrived. He’s touched by 
the gesture and proposes to make it 
available in the Horary. Everyone 
deplores the fact that western Jour- 
nals are not available. Thought: 
might not some of our specialist 
journals follow Nature’s excellent ex-, 
ample In devising special postage- 
inclusive terms for Polish scientists 
and encouraging individuals and in-, 
stftutions to '‘adopt” someone in Po-, 
land in this wayy Steady stream of 1 


land in this way^ Steady stre 
visitors at my dooir, tomorrow 
my last full day in L6dL Must 
my angllcizatfon (certainly not-, 
translation) of a technical paper for 
young adiunkt in production . Ci 
gineering. • , • .„ 


i ™ 

Saturday 


^ n ? ra l^ zfl y° n P f certain & ■ 
Slam With relief ,! kw that alt (dr 
Indeed, .in i .eWriln^rTni bpngratu- 


(n the country.: I accompany the pro- 
rector 'and. bis wife in the last visit ol 
uie autumn to their house in 
rarest, about 601qh. from the dty. 
Tqe plr is much colder : and notice- 
ably purer! than in Lddi a “th& Polish 
Manchester” so-called. We brew up 
tea bn the makeshift gas ring and 
talk about the future. WU the Situa- 
tion allow, me to bring ray family 
next yew 6n . holiday?- Andy when' l 
.come next [time,, thefj’hdt water wlll.be 
coupled up dnd the battiroorrl tfled< 


Ronald L. Crawford 


T$6Hihqr.,is academic 
(kef Univertity ofiStrath 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Take your Marx over the Paris manuscripts I 


Union View 


Sir, - Your article and editorial in 
relation to Marx and the Paris manu- 
scripts (THES,- January 14) are 
rather odd to say the least. There 
may be more information which you 
did not report but the argument is 
weak in two respects. In the first 
place, Marx’s manuscripts are in 
Amsterdam, at the Institute for So- 
cial History, and not in Moscow. 
They have never been in Moscow, 
although Moscow does have dupli- 
cates of what is in Amsterdam. 
Bukharin came to France to request 
the Marx-Engels heritage in 1935 but 
Nicolaevsky refused. 

Apart from the factual error of 
your reporter, its means that any and 
all scholars who wanted to could 
make the same discovery at any 
time. The reason why the discovery 
was not made was that it was 
assumed that indeed the economic 
and philosophical manuscripts were 
notes. So it must be added are much 
of the now published works of Marx. 
The Grundrlsse, the second, third 
and fourth volumes of Capital arc all 
in the same category. Given the 
many drafts of Capital Volume I . the 
last draft of which is not translated 
into English yet, it is difficult to 
believe that Marx would ever have 
permitted the subsequent volumes to 
appear as they are. Furthermore any- 
one who has read them will confirm 
that they often only make sense as 
notes. 

Marx was extremely fastidious 
over publication. Other persons 
would have rushed to print where 
Marx produced notes and yet more 
notes, most particularly on Smith 
and Ricardo, not to speak of the 
others like Hegel, Shakespeare and 
Goethe who are commented on in 
the economic and philosophical 
.manuscripts. Indeed if Marx wrote 
’the comments on the latter only for 
himself he must have preferred his 
drawer to publication for truly quirky 
reasons. 

The most obvious difference, be-, 
tween the economic and philosophic- 
al manuscripts and his later work lies 
in the development of the concept of 
surplus value and the deduction of 
classes from it, as opposed to the use 

Photocopying fees 

Sir, - In his presentation of the case 


of the concept of alienation as the 
fundamental category. The latter is 
subsumed in the former. Exploitation 
then is derived from the extraction of 
the surplus product by a social group 
or class from the direct producers. 
The dissident East Europeans were 
unable or unwilling to base them- 
selves on an analysis of one social 

S exploiting another in Eastern 
.te, extracting the surplus prod- 
uct, and so fastened on to the earlier 
concept of alienation. 

It is obviously much more accept- 
able to say that the problem with 
Eastern Europe is that man is still 
alienated or, like Marcuse, that the 
regime compels the population to 
produce more goods irrespective of 
their needs, than to say that there is 
a group in power exploiting the 
majority. The rider is then added 
that in the absence of commodity 
production and capitalism the only 
means of control is through direct 
political repression. It is more com- 
fortable both because (he regime can 
live with a view that says alienation 
still exists for noneconomic reasons 
and because the proponents of this 
view normally enjoy considerable 
economic benefits m these regimes. 
To see the popularity of the econo- 
mic and philosophical manuscripts 
we only have to note the way the 
volume quickly went out of print in 
the Soviet Union. 

So far, therefore, from being 
opposed to the economic and philo- 
sophical manuscripts the Soviet 61ite 
has had the good sense to permit this 
view as harmless, as indeed it is. 
Those by contrast who do take the 
straightforward viewpoint that the 
Soviet Union is an exploitative so- 
ciety are either languishing in camps 
or keeping exceedingly quiet, espe- 
cially at conferences. 

Yours sincerely, 

HILLEL TICKTIN, 

Institute of Soviet and East Euro- 
pean, Studies, 

1 Glasgow University. • 1 v. v" 


scripts. If these constitute, in some 
sense, a “work” of Marx (for ex- 
ample something like a first draft of 
what eventually turned into Capital, 
as McLellan himself has stated in his 
Karl Marx - in some other writings 
he is justifiably more cautious - fol- 
lowed by Kolakowski in volume I of 
his recent trilogy), then the question 
of the relation of the views expound- 
ed in this work to those of the later 
Marx becomes extremely important. 
There has been a very large litera- 
ture on this question. 

If Dr Jurgen Rojnhn is correct, 
most of this literature is now obso- 
lete. That would be quite enough to 
make his textual detective work on 
the actual manuscripts “a depth- 
charge in the world of Marxist scho- 
larship". He is, however, wrong in 
assuming that nobody since the 


Coping with 
the demand 

Sir, - Your reporting of the discus- 
sion within the boarfl of the National 
Advisory Body of the paper “A 
strategy for local authority higher 
education in the late I980s'^ < THES, 


•Sorting out 
the overseas 
fees muddle 

The problem of defining who is a 
i* 7 _ Yi\ home or overseas student has been 

p«L U ntini of solved by the recent Law Lords’ 

judgment on ordinary residence, ft 

e n r nf " fls moved the problem of interpreta- 

wjis nol the merit or^ otherwise of »;qh from the I ad of the courts to 

providing for a proportionately great- D f t jj C Department of Education 
rfiriinrruf mink CI |! n» h!*r if and Science where it belongs. For 

?i p s™? 1 L ‘JSLSir y ears the DES has becn hi< ” n g be - 

Hn^na F^htah^r " ind lhc court ’ s definition of ordin- 

ar * residence and refusing to provide 
education within the constraints of JL f - t Th DE | Jl. 

r r E i nu 1 ^ l issue guidance which clearly outlines 
it SC S? W ° d f0r Some which overseas students may obtain 


years to come. 

The general problem of relating 


mandatory awards and home fees. 
But ordinary residence as a term 


mates that the cost of making a loan 
by photocopy is £2.30, whereas lend- 
ing of the actual book costs £4, so 
ntajor savings are made at the ex- 
pense of the copyright owner". The 
comparison was between the average 
cost of supplying a photocopy and 
that of making a loan. Most loans 
are of books, and so the average cost 
of lending is quite high. The cost of 
1 lending a single issue of a journal, 
which is the true comparison, is 
much lower because single issues cost 
less to- transmit and return and re- 
quests for them are far cheaper to 
handle (since, for example, they are 
easier to identify). A rough estimate 
of the national cost of lending a 
journal issue is. £2.80, a very much 
smaller difference. 

. Yours"' faithfully i 
MAURICE B.- LINE, ■ 

Director General, 

The British Library lending division, 
' Boston Spa. 


Speechless protest 

f Sir. - Mr Kirwan's arrogance (Don’s. 
djary, : THES, January 14) is truly, 
impressive. He nods approvingly at 
the .fact that a capacity audience in 
Umd, 5weden, is able to “revel ,in- 
.the, subtleties" of, pan Quixote per-. 
.Wrpieti in English. Vet he himself,! 
after ^ten months’ residence in the: 


after Jen months’ residence in the: 
country, hqs not even learned: 
. enough SwepisH to be able to de-! 
cipher i the words “Student car park’’.; 
• Seems, . did it ever cross his i 

[mhajthat he should ..do so: the fact: 
that he got' a parking ticket he re-, 
gards as not his fault, “since all the 
nonces are in Swedish’*. What hope! 
can there- poisibly: be for internation- 
al understanding qhd cooperation, as 
long as we continue i, to , export afti-. 
tudes ! !like/m%^- v .j-, ' „ 

Yours faith RtllvL ' 1 ,Js ' 1 




Sir, - All discussions of “the young 
Marx" depend on an assessment of 
the nature of his 1844 Paris manu- 

University tenure 

Sir. - May I comment on your edi- 
torial “Tenure and collegiality’’ 
(THES, December 24)? I agree that 
one of the Important contributions of 
tenure is to maintain collegial re- 
lationships which in turn allow the 
university to be one of the few places 
in modern society where through 
persuasion, rather than threat of 
sanction, decisions are made and car- 
ried out. The contribution which ten- 
ure makes to civility should never be 
underestimated. But I believe you 
misunderstand the continuing import- 
ance of tenure for the protection of 
academic freedom and for the 
maintenance of procedural justice. 

It may be, as you suggest, that 
most professors will not achieve the 
notoriety that could result in threats 
of dismissal. You mistakenly imply, 
however, that the defence of 
academic freedom is of concern only 
tp a few. In fact, the defence of 
academic freedom is of fundamental 
importance to society, for the ben- 
efits of academic freedom accrue 
chiefly not to the individual tqacher 
or institution but to society. The 
same is true of tenure: it exists not 
to advance the particular interests of 
teachers arid scholars, but to ensure 


original publication in 1932 has 
looked at the manuscripts them- 
selves. There is evidence that Botto- 
more did so before producing his 
translation (T. B. Bottomore, Karl 
Marx , Early Writings, London 1963, 
xvli-xviii). 

Neither Rojnhn nor any other 
serious scholar argues that tlus^hows 
that Marx later abandoned cither his 
humanism or his debt to Hegel. As 
McLellan. was not the only one to 
remind us, the publication of the 
1857-58 Grundrisse makes such a 
view untenable. Your own editorial 
and your correspondents are too 
worried. ] 

On the other hand it is quite 
wrong to suppose that Dr Rojnhn 
hns only discovered “what everybody 
already knows". I, for one, did rot 
know most of what he has dis- 
covered, though it does not actually 
change my ideas about the evolution 
of Marx's thought significantly. HU 
paper is, I believe, to be published in 
the International Review of Social 
History. Perhaps the debate con re- 
sume when it is available, 

-YOurs sincerely, ' v. - 

E. J. HOBSBAWM, 

Emeritus professor, 

Birkbeck College, 

Malet Street, 

London WCl. 


X C h i, L“ t „ de rg 1 j5 EJSSS which denn« ic«Is i, nol only »n- 
which hns to be faced by all sectors « d ,i. e aTcn , 0 r r ce / ant i 

of higher education, as wns noted by . *ru e i, lt j ttmen » nmv inminae 

the committee of the National Advis- 


r,/-: Tu7 " ' "7 ... on us use in deeming wnetner oveT- 

ory Body m referring he paper to seas sludems shoil f d pay highei 

ihe board Moreover, the solutions accoinnlodation c i iar g es H and for 
which wifi need i examination go well , , h trea|nicnL Tt * t is for the 

beyond the notion of more two-year DES and Depar , meiU of Henllh nnd 

i* 50 ™ . stud ® n,s ; J 1 ■ WI )J ' b J ' JUSSIS Social Security lawyers to consider, 
to examine the types of demand for a j on g 5 ij e the questions of reimburse- 
hinher education and to seek a set of 


higher education and to leek a set of 
one-year, two-year, three-year and | ra »i on 

At feast the nightmare complexity 
m n flexible system which makes of definition has returned to haunt 
possible progression for those who the DES ratheT than burdcil collcg c 

excel. Such a progression wll .n torn and loca| aulhority admin isiraiofs. 
have implications for forms of post- Wh||e in thc sho rt-tc r m DES guid- 
gr.iduutc study. . ance may be eagerly awaited, this 

At the level of undergraduate ^ Q| j en y ihe real question of 
study it will be profitable to examine 1 M 

the relevance of the two-year OTdin 


SLUUy li Will UC millKtlUIC IU UAJL1IIIIC 

the relevance of the two-year ordin- ^ ln y j he shor , tcrm therc are two 
ary degree, following the longstand- c j car |as j- s w hich the DES must set 
ing suggestion of STi.rlcv Williams. ilse|f Firsl it must interprel thc i udg - 

Pointcrs to action are already avail- t students and colleges snow 
able in the Scottish system and in the 6 

writing of Brian Pippard. It may well 
be timely also to give consideration 
to Increasing the capacity of the sys- 
tem (and access to tnat system) with- 
in resource constraints, by rethinking 


courses or action are again avaiiaoic 
in Britain -and in North America. 

Further -discussion of the longer- 
term issues to which the National 



who can get what. There is now a 
clear, workable legal definition which 


rightly understood and properly im- 
plemented, is the surest safeguard of 
academic freedom. 

The contribution of tenure to pro- 
cedural justice is equally important. 
Tenure is an. assurance that a profes- 
sor's appointment and academic free- 
dom will not be placed in jeopardy 
without the observance of due pro- 
cess. Whatever differences there are 
between tenure In the United States 
and tenure in Britain, in both coun- 
tries tenure is rightly seep as insuring 
that a faculty' member will not be 
dismissed without affordance of due 
process. Many have been arbitrarily 
dismissed, but many more would 
have suffered this fate without the 
protection of tenure. 

You conclude by saying that ‘‘ten- 
ure is not an essential precorlditipn 
of collegiality, but it is easy to for- 
give tbose who think it is”. I would 
argue that tenure is essential to col- 
legiality, academic freedom, and due 
process. Without tenure, the uni- 
versity systems in the United States 
and Britain wpuld be vastly different 
from wliat they are; tq. thej great 
detriment of society. Then It would 
be difficult for any of us to forgive 
those who thought that (enure was 
not essential. ■ 


Advisory Body is now addressing it- 

self will benefit from . further de- states that a person who is here 
velopraent of this initial paper. It will voluntarily and for a settled purpose 
also benefit from joint. discussion be- (including education) is ordinarily re- 
tween the' board and the University s, nP.' i 


Grants Committee. 
Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM BIRCH, 
Director, , 

Bristol Polytechnic. 


Rank order 


But the second involves ! the - ad- 
ditional hurdle of the three-year rule. 
Students must be ordinarily resident 
for three years in order to get home 
fees and awards. ThH threc*-year wail 
has proved grossly unfair in practice 
to recently-arrived immigrants - who 
have already had to wait several 


Sir, - Mr Begbie has raised some years before being allowed into Brit- 
very interesting and fundamental ain, thanks to other Government 
issues in his letter (THES, January regulations, it has also hit returning 
7) concerning civil engineering de- residents who for one reason or 


that society ,may have the benefit bf Yours since r e> y^. R F R ^ 
independent judgment and honest IRVING J. SPITZBERG, JR. . 
criticism. The threats to academic General secretaiy. 


criticism. The threats to academic 
freedom today are neither insignifi- 
cant nor temporary, and tenure, 


New work patterns ’ • 
Sir, - With reference to your fepdrt 
of my keynote address to the Society 


her. 24). I did not sdy that '‘tradition- 
al academic, attitudes are malign' nor 
that 80 percent of children are unfit- 
ted for exam-oriented subjects. , ; 

I did recommend a new pattern Pi 
work in which people have either 
one or twb half-time Jobs as a means: 
of increasing social and occupational 
mobility, widening occupatiqnaLex- 
.nerience. creating a fairer d istribU- 


General secretary, 

American 1 Association of University 
Professors. ; ' " ; i 


creating opportunities for continuing 
education, retraining and career 
change. I should have . thought the 
shtoe of new curricula In association 
with half-time working and the' 
of continuing education la ah issue 
worth further, debate in youf ,'cOI- , 

U °A 9 cbpy bf Whal I really sdid wll 
appear in Innovation through Reces- 
sion edited by' Geoffrey Squires and. 
published by the jocieiy f 
Yours faithfully, r ■ •,./'' 
DONALD bugH,; • ; , 

Director, 


gree courses; 

In the absence of authoritative 
objective assessments of. degree 
courses, it is inevitable that specula- 
tive and even mischievous attempts 
are made to list in rank order the 
courses on offer, howeveT misguided 
such attempts are. 

. Certainly in engineering education 
academic opinion alone is not repre- 
sentative of - what is best for the 
student and Ihe profession. Yet if the 
experts, the Joint Board of Modera- 
tors who crass the binary : line, are 
not able or willing to make a qy pub- 
lic statements, it is not surprising 
that prejudiced and outdated views 
of employers, parents and teachers 
will be used as a guide . often lb ihe 
detriment of the newer courses. 

If Her Majesty’s Inspectorate's. re- 
ports on-schools can be usefully used 
to guide parental' choice, .what is the . 


another .have gone abroad for three 
years or more, ft has inhibited those 
settling in Britain from qualifying for 
an award for three years. 

. All these people are clearly ordi- 
narily resident according to the Law. 
Lords and should be allowed access 
to 'the one area of British life they 
were barred from for. three years at a 
time. 

A stable policy on. overseas stu- 
dents is urgently needed for the long- 
term. Now the DES, the. Overseas 
Development Administration, the 
DHSS and the rest knbw who is or 
isn’t ordinarily resident, they can 
apply themselves to the policy ques- 
tions within a dear frame or refer- 
ence. There is no excuse for delaying 


The Government has - committed 
itself to a. state mention policy after 
three years of fulf-cost fees.; The 
NUS yieW is that iiv the short term 


objection to ' the - publication of. re- NUS yiew is that irp the short term 
ports on degree courses, especially In this, should involve greatly-increased 
vocational areas, which . I : fee! sure QDA funds for trainlng-for develpp- 
woiild be of value tp prospective ment and commitment to reversing 
students In identifying In Mr Begbio’s tiie. foil-cost .fees, policy. In the 
words which "courses. arc more suit- medium term thip would involv.^ n 

fees freeze to close the ever-widening 
differential between : overseas- and 
home Students. In thc. long term- it 
Wtapid fend to a reversal or the fall- 


students In Identifyingln Mr Begbic’s 
words which "courses. arc more suit- medium term thip would involve' a 
able for some students than others"? fees freeze to close the ever-widening 
Yours faithfully, .. , . > differential between^ overseas- and 

R. F.:WiLLS, .! hahtestudeots. Inthc lqng term.it 

Principal, , ' , Wop I d lead to a reversal or the ftill- 

H^rtfordshjrd College Building; ' host .fee? policy through a !, total 
. . ■' " rethink of the calculation of or in- 

' . ! ' . v ; deed .the; : necessity for tuition fees. 

There is no longer, any. reason io 


NtilSteWjftpt 








